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| Professional Cards. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGH! 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER 
} East 7th Street, New York City 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


} at iH ' 
Following the Pr e ir, Hans + i A 
ta h Stree sew ra 
FRANK A, DOTY 
Pupil of Dudley Muck ar A. R. Parsons, Churct 
Organist and Teacher of Organ and Piatr Is en 
for engagement 
Address tt ect, Troy y 
GEORGE SWEET’ 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
4 th Ave € ew \ork 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITON] 
18 Mus “ and Ave, N.Y 
Sromes s 14 1 _ se treet ise oklyt . 
Kesumes Teaching October 9 
( Will receive callers from 4 to sr. nly 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 


CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 
Permanent Address 
178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 


Miss LILLIE P. BERG, 


rHE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF “ LAMPERTI’S METHOD 
( at 1 West 4a0 Street, New York 


Dr. CARL MARTIN 
HASSU 


Concert, Oratorio and V 
Studio, 19 Kast 16th Street, 


al Instruction 
New York 
MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuos 

First prize of the Paris Cor 
Piano Playing and Theor Mr. Fale 
lish, German and Spanish, Address, ¢ 
Hugo Paris 


wservatoire., Lessons in 
ke speaks Eng 
Avenue Victor 


Miss ESTHER BUTLER, 


CONCERT AND ORATORI 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
W est gad eet, New York 
Me EDWARD SCHLOMANN 
Late of the Metroy it Opera, Ne York 
CONCERT SINGER 
Teacher at the urwenka pervalory 
VOICE CULTURI Me 1 Garzia 
SraciacTines—Hreathing, Tone l’'r ction and Ar 
tic Singing. German Song 
Address, Steinway Ha New Vork Cit 


Studio, t4 Livingston Piace 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES 
Vocal Instruct 


1146 Park Avenue, near 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scuanwanka ( P atory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures 
Privat Studio Lenox Ave., New York 
E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Teacher 
Address, Carnegie Music Hall, New York 
WM, DENNISON, 
Tenor, Orat and Concert 
4s7 Kast s7th Street, New York 


C. WHITNEY COOMBS 
Has returned to New York after 


musical study in Europe, and will 
Voice Culture and Pianc 


thirteen years of 
receive pupils for 


Address, Chickering Hall, «th Avenue, New York 


Mrs OGDEN CRANE, 


Vocat CULTURE oF ITALIAN SCHOOL, 
New York Studio, o Rast i7th Siree Sebantian Som 
mers, Pianc Wareroom, Tuesdays and Fridays 


Brooklyn Studio, yoo Fulton Chandler's Hall, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Permanent address, «4 


Street, 


Kast 46th Street, 
Bayonne City, N. J 


AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction 


Lexington Ave., New Vork 


EMILIO 





NEW MONTHLY, 


By subscription, $1 All oright, p 
copyright classical and standare 1 sieclodi 


“DUR MONTHLY MUSICAL GEM, 


Musical Monthly ever issued in Amer 
ica Fach number contains eight compositions (all 
copyright), four instrumental and four vocal, with 
piano accompaniments; thirty-two pages of music on 
excellent paper, with engraved title cover, lithographed 
in colors and embellished by crayon likeness of a mus 

cal personage in vignette 


A BEAUTIFUL 


»per vear Pee nen 


the handsomest 


Inclose 15 cents for a specimen copy Liberal terms 
toagents, Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


85 Sixth Avenue, 


o8s Sixth Avenue, 
it Park Row, New York, 


2o4 Grand Street 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction, 


\ r of “Truths of Importance ‘o Vocalists,’ 
e Training Exercises The Voice ee, a 
Practical Standpoint Vocal Reinforcement,” 


Summer Term at Round Lake, N 


Studio, 36 Fast 23d Street, New York 


THE VOICE, 


Its Production raining and Cultivation 
sv Mr, 1 ARRY PEPPER, 
Pure Sct { Bailad Singing taught; Ladies and 
e emen prepared, coached, &« for the stage, 
era, concert, &c., both vocally and Jramatically | 
CAL STUDIO THE RARDOAN. | 


h Avenue, New York 


Mure. EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 


RANO, 


Prima Donna 


GNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO 
Musical Conductor 
Vocat Institute 
With branches in Piano and Harmony 
N. B.—-Complete voca) instruction and development 
f the v e from the beginning to an artistic finish 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
cet he direction of a choral society 
East rath Street, New York 
Mi DEI LAEIS BALDWIN, 
Contr 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal Instruction 
tudi f h Avenue, New York 
JUL EDUARD MEYER, 
\ e Culture 
ats Fast roth Street, New York 
dtor pamphiet: also to be had at the principal 
store 
Muk. CLARA POOLE, 
Prima Donna, Contralto ; Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Permanent address 
Grand Opera H Philadelphia, Pa 


ADOLF 
CONCERT 


GLOSE, 
PIANIST 


1 East 8 


rPEACHER 


yth Street, New York 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist 
Resumed Teaching October 1 
Address Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France 

PHILIPP ROTH, 

Vi neello Virtuoso 
Author of the Violonce School,” published by 
Breitk f & Hirtel, receives pupils 

sdamerstrasse, Berlin, Germany 


HENDRICKSON, 
Concert and Uratorio 
| M Ruben 
Union iare, New York 


pp totes 





Address care 


Miss AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD 


VV est ist 


New York 


Street 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, | 
I West Church (Dr Paxton’s) and Direc- | 

r of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- | 
( ertan¢e Vocal Ins t | 

Music Ha h St. ar Ave , New York | 


Wabash Ave., Chicago, lll | 


HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 
( ra 
Accet gagement t er and opera Per 
naner ss 
I eet, New York 

| 

ALBERTO LAURENCI 
} 

No. 147 East 13th Street 
Instruction in SINGING the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art 


VON DER 
sent Can uctio 

Particular atient t the English 
Address, STEINWAY HAL 
Studio, 26 East a3d Street 


‘AN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 


Chickering Hall, 
ree on appli 


HEIDE, 


language in song 


New York 


AMERIC 


Chicago, ll Catalogue mailed | 


Director 


ation 

JOHN J, HATTSTAEDT, 
FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 
Vocal Instruction 


a7 and 28, Music Hall, s7th Street and | 
mth Avenue, New York City 


RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher 
E! Pardo, Brink Pond, 


McKINLEY, 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
2a4 West sad Street, New York 


7 ‘ 7G 
N. J. COREY, 

Musicai Le: tures, with pictorial and musical illustra 
tions. Wagnrr'’s Lite and Works, with two hundred 
stereopticon views 

Address 240 


Rooms 


FRANK DE 


Milford, Pa 


J. H 


Woodward Ave., Detron, 
or care of Musical Courier, 





Mr ]. AMES | 5 SAU v AGE, 

Late Primo Baritone Car! Rosa Grand Opera Co, 

Medallist— Bronze, Silver and Gold—and Associate 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London, Teacher of 
Voice Production and Singing. Coaching according 
to the best traditional renderings in standard Ora- 
torios, Grand Operas and ( oncert Music. Accompanist 
for Concerts, Tonza Sauvace 

Studio, 9 East 17th Street, New York, Receive 
callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3 to 4 PF. mM. 





|FR. RUCQUOY, | 4. 


Branch Store, : 


MORRIS BAGBY, 


Viano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. | — 


CAPPIANI, GILMORE’ S BAND. 


West aoth Street, New York. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band 


ALBERT 








Mme. L. 
Vecal Culture, 12 
ACHILLE ERRANIT, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 


P. 8. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS 
164 West 86th Street, New York 


| GAPPa’s BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment 
Fifty-five Musicians 


p’A RC INA, 
Lamperti's famous pupil. 
VINSEN, 

The celebrated Danish Baritone. 

All branches of Vocal Art; thorough groundwork, 
brillant finish; voices restored; special course for 
teachers 





Mut. FLORENCE 


CARL LE Band of 
Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for al! occasions 


Address: 25 Union 8q.. New York City. 


BAYNE'S BAND. 


6gth Regiment, N.G S. N.Y. 


C. A. CAPPA, 


124 East 44th Street, New York 


MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal 


MMe. 





Instruction, 
No, 18 Irving Place, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 


Professor of 


WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 








Address 53 East 8th Street, New York 251 Bowery, 
. neo ‘ " etm Music turpished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, Parties 
Voice Culture and Piano | 


625 Forest Avenue, Chicago, I)! 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


rENOR, 


New York, 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
Violoncello Virtuoso. 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of pupils 


» Rast 82d Street, New York 


18 East eed Street, 


BREWERY 
* to O35 


Address, 1 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
46 West qsth Street, New York 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, | — 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Address, STEINWAY HALL 


Mme. EMMA 


Rapid Development an 











STERN'S 


OWSBAVATORY * MOMC 





RODERICK, 


i Complete Education of the 


123 West 30th Street, New York 
IN BERLIN, GERMANY. 
EMILIO BELARI, 
Protessor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice 20 WIL Hl ELMSTRA SSE, 


West joth Street, 


New York 





FOUNDED IN 1850. 
WILLIAM C, CARL, 


Concert Organist. 


|  Direotress, JENNY MEYER, 


Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris, and Organist of 


First Presbyterian Church, New Yor« Recitals | —— 

given. Organs opened, &c Instruction (P and | 

Theory at Stu fi ¢ hic cering Hal y enn Berned = a. Conservatory Education in all branches of 
r F dio, ‘ rg *sSONns on 
} > j ' 

the large Roosevelt Organ at First Presbyterian | "5" 

Church, ddress 45 Union Square, New York, | 4. Opera School; Pertect education for the stage 


Choral classes. 


Lectures: History of music and composers, 





awe “ Principat Ikacners: Jenny Meyer, vocal; Robert 
E FLUTE VIRTUOSO Radecke, Frederic’ Gernsheim composition conduct 
Late { New York Ree Bernhardt Listemant ing, organ and chorus classes; Bussler, theory; Pro 
Club and, Boston Symphony Orchestral Club Open | tessors Knrlich, Gernsheim and I-reyschock, piano; 
for engagemer | Florian Zajc. violw ; Louis Lilbeck ello 
Address, City Island, Westchester County, N. Y. 





MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 
Permanent address: 


| $27 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


RICHARD STOELZKK and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors 


Founded 
1838, 


Founded 
1838, 


A. GLAS, 


Music Dealer, Publisher and An- 
tiquarian, 


BERLIN, W., GERMANY, 


Principal Store, - Potsdamerstrasse 26 B, 
(Opposite the High Schoo! of Music,) 


Franzdsischestrasse 38, 39. 


SPECIALTY ;: 


Massrs. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 


' ' 
fi ical Son stromGermanComic 0 eras lated advantages of years of successful operation, 
Instructions tn ail branches of Vocal aod Instrumental 
usic. Harmony, Compositior, Instrumentation, 
Complete stock of the Editions Peters Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 


Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other tree advantages equal to 10 lessons 


per week. For particulars address 
E, EBERHARD, Mus. Doc., President, 


The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 23d S:. New York. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 


‘*The only perfect ally of the piano for teaching 
and practice.’’—JULIE RIVE KING. 

Used and recommended by the greatest artists 
and teachers, A PoweR in the mastery of all 
TECHNICAL DiFFICULTIES and in MEMORIZING. 


and Breitkopf & Hiirtel. 


Second-Hand Music at a Great | 
Discount. 


(FASK FOR CATALOGUE, 





CLAVIERS RENTED 
New Departure: (7. bistaxee 
with the privilege of purchase on na terms after 
three months’ trial. First quarter’s rent applied 
on purchase. Send for circular concerning Rental 
Purchase Plan. New illustrated Catalogue sent 
free, Special rates to teachers on Claviers for 
personal use. 


THE VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 26 W. Fifteenth St., New York. 





vou: 


< come nee eres 








ee THE MUSICAL 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Garmany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 


COURIER. 3 














OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 


Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). 
Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 


$125 a year and upward (soo marks), 


Cost of living in good families, 


and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 





Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





L. M. RUBEN, 
23 UHION SQUARE, KEW YORK, 


Manager and Agent for 


THE MOST PROMINENT ARTISTS 


—IN— 


OPERA AND CONCERTS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


SUMMEK SLSSION 


Root’s Training School 
for Teachers of Singing. 


QEO. F. ROOT, President, 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, Director. 

Teachers prepared in the following departments: 
Notation, Theory, Music Reading, 

School Masic, Church Music, 
Private and Class Voice Training, 

Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition 
as set forth in ** The Normal Musical Handbook,” 
‘The Teachers’ Club,” ** Root’s New Course in Voice 
Culture and Singing,” &c. 

School in session at the Silver Lake Assembly, Wyo- 
ming County,N. Y.,in the summer, and at 243 Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, during the school year, 

For circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
Lake Schoolof Music, Languages, Oratory, &c., also 
Public School Teachers’ Retreat, address Rev. 
WARD PLATT, Hornellsville, N.Y. 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


HOWARD VOICE METHOD, 


Lessons by mail give the pupil separate, then com- 
bined control of just those half dozen gentle efforts of 
tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheek, and throat 
and respiratory organs which evolve the powerful 
and beautiful tone of artistic singing. 

Send for circular containing full description, al- 
most incredible testimonials and a list of Mr. How- 
ard’s published works. 

‘You certainly may use anything | ever have 
written regarding the lessons, for they are TRULY 
WONDERFUL, as all my pupils agree. | have had most 
marked success since I have been using the few that I 
have received of them.’’—Mary M. Ritchie (Voice 
Teacher), Caldwell Female College, Danville, Ky. 


Address JOHN HOWARD, 
36 West Twenty-sixth 8t,, New Vork. 


Edwin Ashdown, 


LIMITED, 
MUSIO PUBLISHERS, 


Hanover Square, LONDON. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


New York Office, 1 &3 Union Square, 
LINCOLN BUILDING. 

FIVE WEEKS’ 
INSTRUCTION 


IN THE 


VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD. 


Summer Piano School in New York, 




















Teachers and Players who wish to learn the Clavier 
Method, and at the same time greatly improve their 
own playing, will have an opportunity, beginning 
Monday, July 11, of five weeks’ study under the 
direction of the author of the method, Mr. A 
Virci. It has already been demonstrated that far 
greater artistic results, in the same length of time, are 
obtained by this method than by any other. Teachers 
of the an who would keep pace with the times 
should look into the merits of this system. 

New York's low Summer prices for board reduce the 
cost of living below that of any of the Summer resorts, 
and our facilities for practice are much better and 
cheaper than can be obtained elsewhere. 

For further information, terms, &c,, address at as 
early a date as possible 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
26 W. 15th Street, New York. 
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TOWERS SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 


NEW YOoRE. 
pirecror, JOHN TOWERS, vvritor 
PINSUTT, London, KULLAK and MARX, Herlin 


Opens September next, Interim address, care of 
G. Scutrmer, 35 Union Square, New York 





ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 


Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


y REPRESENTS 
PADEREWSKI, Mile. SZUMOWSKA, YSAYE, Mrs. 
BELLE COLE, Mr. BEN DAVIS, YOUNG 
GERARDY, EAMES, Miss MACINTYRE, BAR- 
TON McGUCKIN, Mr. NORMAN SOLMOND, Mr. 
PLUNKET GREENE and other world renowned 


artists. 





THE 


MOZART CLUB OF NEW YORK, 


Reorganized for the Season 1892, 
CONSISTING OF 
REED INSTRUMENTS AND PIANO, 
AS FOLLOWS: 
J. ELLER, Oboe. F, BERNHARDI, Bassoon. 
O. OESTERLE, Flute. C. PIPER, Horn, 
C. REINECKE, Clarionet. G, E. EAGER, Piano. 


The only organization of the kind in the United 
States. Open for engagements. Address JOS, ELLER, 
143 Second Avenue. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent ree on 
application. 


GHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


—or— 


MUSIC AND [)RAMATIC ART. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


Schubert Conservatory of Music. 


by com- 











All branches of Music taught 
petent teachers only. 





Send for Catalogue. 


2716 57th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FREDERICK VINAL, Cc. J, SCHUBERT, 
TREAS, AND Srec’y. Prxs. 


The Virgil Piano School, 


26 West 15th St., near Fifth Ave. 





This is a school devoted exclusively to the study of 
the PIANO. 

FOUNDATIONAL INSTRUCTION upon the ra- 
tional methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER A 
SPECIALTY. 

By this method artistic results are far more SURELY 
and QUICKLY secured than by any other. 

Teachers trained in the methods and use of the 
Practice Clavier. 

For circulars and further information address 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


BALTIMORE MUSICAL BUREAU, 


205 EAST BALTIMORE ST., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SINGERS, MUSICIANS, ETC., 





Of all kinds furni.aed for every occasion, 
at the regular standard rates, 





WALTER W. THOMAS, Manager. 





harwenka Conservatory of Musie, 


81 FIFTH AVENUE, 
SOUTHEAST CORNER OF SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


XAVER SCHARWENKA, Director, 


PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO 
EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, 


A counterpart in every respect of Professor Xaver Scharwenka’s famous Berlin Conservatorium. Thorough 
training in all branches of music, The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments are taught by renowned 
artists, among whom may be mentioned Mr. Philipp Scharwenka for Theory and Composition. A Seminary 
for the education of teachers, Illustrated lectures on ‘‘ History of Music’' every Saturday. Students and 
Faculty Concerts a special feature. 

Fashionable and accessible locality, as also spacious and finely appointed studios, including an elegant 
Concert Hall. Pupils can enter at any time. 


Address for terms and particulars 


EMIL GRAMM, Cenera!l Manager. 


« « Phe DDissenharter « . 
AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 





ROYAL THE 

















si te 
MANUFACTURED FACTORY : 
BY 
204, 206, 208 BE. 28d St 
Harry Coleman, New York City. 
= — 
~ ae 





ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR EVERY 
ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USE 


These valuable works have been recently revised and enlarged by the author, and although the books have been 
increased one-fourth in size and more than doubled in value the price remains the same 


ONE DOLLAR. 
Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every Tutor written by Otto Langey in this country, and every one he has revised and written an 
Appendix for, will contain his portrait on the title page as a guaranty of genuineness 


IMPORTAN T! 


of LONDON, England, 

beg respectfully to announce that they 

z are NOW PUBLISHING SONGS by 
§ the leading composers of the day 


SOLE AGENTS FOR ENOCH & SONS, LONDON. 


CAUTION. 








Lists on application. 


3 EAST FOURTEENTH 8T., NEW YORK. 


Mme. ROSA LINDE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS OR OPERA, 





ADDRESS 


H. WOLFSOHN’S AGENCY, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


MACE AR & NOEL, 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 

PARIS, FRANCE, 

HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


“LE SERMENT DE PIKRRETTE.” 


Score, with libretto, net 8 francs ($1.60) 





22 Passage des Panoramas, 


Pantomime in three acts and four tableaux. 


L. LAMBERT, ‘CAPRICE MAZURKA" for piano 
A, PARENT, “SILENCE, THE CHILD IS SLEEPING." 
A. PARENT, “ BRUNETTE,” Melody (high and low edition). 


BERTELING’S NEW SOLO B> CLARINET. 


Melody for voice, violin and piano, 





Boehm Flutes a Specialty. 
Correspondence Solicited 


Flutes, Clarinets, Oboes, &c. 
Best Instruments in Existence. Utr ost Satisfacticn Guaranteed. 
Established 1848. T. BERTELING & CO., 177 Bowery, New. York, U. &. A. 


HERSCHEL FENTON, 
—— DEALER IN -— 
Old Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, Banjourines, 
Banjorettes, Florentine Strings, Bows, Cases, &c., 


No, 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





” OLD INSTRUMENTS BOUGHT, SOLD OR EXCHANGED, REPAIRED, &c. 4 








THE 


RICKERING 
PIANO 


PLAYED AND INDORSED BY THE WORLD'S MOST EMINENT MUSICIANS 
AND PRONOUNCED BY THEM 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


New YORK. 


BosTON. 


CHICAGO. 





Professional Cards. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


or THE 


Motropoitan College of Music 


OPENS JULY 1, 1892. 





Boarding accommodations, All advantages 
of the Winter School retained. A reduc 
tion of 10 per cent, for the Summer 


Term, Send for particulars. 


H. W. GREENE, 
19 and 21 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


JOSEPH HORNSTEINER, 
Artistic Violin Maker and dealer in fine 
old German and Italian Violins. 
27 B Potsdamerstr,, Berlin, W., Germany, 


( Recommended by Mr. Philipp Roth,) 


Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 


Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, Deep Breathing, 
Vowel Formation, Tone Production and the Art of 
Singing in English 

Address, 1558 Broadway, | New York. 


Mt 'PRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
195 Kast 18th Street, New York, 


Mr, WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 





MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture 142 East 58th Street, New York. { 


Chickering Hall, New York. 


Academy of Opera. 


FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN, Director. 


Fy Academy of Opera in 
A English will be opened at 
Chickering Hall on October 10, 
with a view of giving a practical 
training to singers who would like 
to join the operatic profession, All 
standard operas will be in study. 
Special arrangements made for 
professionals who want to add to 
their répertoire. Personal appli- 
cations received daily, between 9 
A. M. and 1 Pp. M, beginning 
September 26, 
ok cS Ce * 

Mr, Frank Van der Stucken will person- 
ally supervise the rehearsals and take charge 
of the musical department of the organiza- 
tion, while an excellent stage and acting di- 
rector will attend to the histrionic education 


of the members. A fencing master and com- 


petent ‘‘ répétiteurs ’’ will also be attached 


to the institution. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


J. RAYNER, 
MAHOGANY 


AND ALL 
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FOOT HOUSTON ST,, E. R, 


NEW YORK. 


WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT 


FULTON and MORGAN STS,, 
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GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Masic Teachers’ Agency, 


31 LINKSTRASSE, 
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Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named artists will be sent, pre- 


NOTICE. 


paid, to any address on receipt of four (4) dollars for each. 


During a period of twelve years these pictures have appeared in this paper, 
and their excellence has been universally commented upon, 
numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patti 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 
Trebelli 
Marie Roze 
Alfred Griinfeld 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 
wee Yorke 
Carl 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg, Clara L,—2 
Minnie Hauk—2 
Materna 
Albani 
Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Valesca Franck 
James T. Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W, Everest 
Jenny Broch 
Marie Louise Dotti 
Marie Jahn 
Fursch-Madi—2 
John Marquardt 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Antonio Mielke 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow. 
Franz Lachner. 
Heinrich Marschner 
Edmund C, Stanton 
Heinrich Griinfeld 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudig! 
E. M. Bowman 
Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 
Mr, & Mrs, C. Ya. Clarke 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E. Jacobsohn 
C, Mortimer Wiske 
Emma L. Heckle 
Edvard Grie 
Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d’ Albert 
Lilt Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Achille Errani 
C. Jos, Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
John F. Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 
C. M. Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 
Kate Rolla 
Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 
Wm. R. Chapman 
Montegriffo 
Mrs. Helen Ames 


Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 

W. L. Blumenschein 
Richard Arnold 
Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 

Emil Fischer 
Merrill Hopkinson,M.D. 
E. S. Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 

Arrigo Bolto 

Paul von Janké 
Carl Schroeder 

John Lund 

Edmund C, Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huhn 
Wm. H. Rieger 
Rosa Linde 

Henry E. Abbey 
Maurice Grau 
Eugene Weiner 
Marion S. Weed 
Teresina Tua 

Lucca 

van BE. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M. Foerster 
J ahn 





Thomas Martin 
Clara Poole 
Pietro Mascagni 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 

Jenny Meyer 
Peamentia Sternberg 
Dengremont 
Galassi 

Hans Balatka 
Liberati 

Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
iad —— 


Julia hive. King 
Hope Glenn 
Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 
Max Heinrich 

. Guille 
Ovide Musin 
Theodore Habelman 
Edouard de Reszké 
Louise Natali 
Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 
George Gemlinder 
Emil Liebling 
Van Zandt 
W.Edward Heimendahl 
S. G, Pratt 
Rudolph Aronson 


Victor Capoul 

A irent M., Bagby 
area Lauder 

augh Lauder 

Sonachiogee 

Hans von Biilow 

Clara Schumann 

Joachim 

Ravogli Sisters 

Franz Liszt 

Christine Dossert 

Dora Henninges 

A. A. Stanle 

Ernst Catenhusen 

Heinrich Hofmann 

Emma Eames 

Emil Sauer 

Jessie Bartlett Davis 

D, Burmeister-Petersen 

Willis Nowell 

August Hyllested 

Gustav Hinrichs 

Xaver Scharwenka 

Heinrich Boetel 

W. E. Haslam 

Carl E, Martin 

Jennie Dutton 

Walter J. Hall 

Conrad Ansorge 

Carl Baermann 

Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Louis Svecenski 

Henry Holden Huss 

Neally Stevens 

Dyas Flanagan 

A. Victor Benham 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild 

Anthony Stankowitch 

Moriz Rosenthal 

Victor Herbert 

Martin Roeder 

Joachim Raff 

Felix Mott] 

Augusta Ohrstrim 

Mamie Kunkel 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld 

C. F. Chickering 

Villiers Stanford 

Louis C. Elson 

Anna Burch 

Mr. and Mrs. Alves 

Ritter-Gitze 

Adele py | 

Pauline Schiller-Haag 

Jean de Reszké 

Marchesi 

Laura Schirmer 

P. S. Gilmore 

Kathinka Paulsen White 

Rose Schottenfels 

Mrs. Johnstone-Bishop. 

Max Bruch 

L. G. Gottschalk 

Antoine de Kontski. 

S Mi 


E, M. Bowman 
Otto Bendix 
W. H. Sherwood 
Stagno 
Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F. Tretbar 
ae Dickerson 

A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 
C, A. Ca 
Hermann 
Donizetti 


inkelmann 


We have received 


William W, Gilchrist 

Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 

Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 

Anna Louise Tanner 

Filoteo Greco 

Wilhelm Junck 

Fanme Hirsch 

Michael Banner 

Dr. S. N. Pentieid 

F. W, Riesberg 

Emil Mahr 

Outo Sutro 

Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 

G. W. Hunt 

Georges Bizet 

John A. Brockhoven 

Edgar H. Sherwood 

Grant Brower 

F. H. Torrington 

Carrie Hun-King 

Pauline |' Allemand 

Verdi 

Hummel Monument 

Berlioz Monument 

Haydn Monument 

Johann Svendsen 

Johanna Bach 

Anton Dvorak 

Saint-Saéns 

Pablo de Sarasate 

Jules Jordan 

Albert R. Parsons 

Mr. & Mrs. G. Henschel 

Bertha Pierson 

Carlos Sobrino 

George M. Nowell 

William Mason 

Pasdeloup 

Anna Lankow 

Maud Powell 

Max Alvary 

Josef Hofmann 

Hiindel 

Carlotta F, Pinner 

Marianne Brandt 

Henry Duzensi 

Emma Juch 

Fritz Giese 

Anton Seidl 

Max Leckner 

Max Spicker 

Judith Graves 

Hermann Ebeling 

Anton Bruckner 

Mary Howe 

Attalie Claire 

Mr. and Mrs, Lawton, 

Fritz Kreisler 

Madge Wickham 

Richard Burmeister 
. J, Lavin 

Niels W. Gade 

Hermann Levi 

Edward ee 

James 

Foorge H. cl hickering. 

John C. Fillmore 

Helene C, isrtnemene. 

M. J. Niedzielski 

Franz Wilczek 

Alfred Sormann 

Juan Luria 

Carl Busch 

Alwin Schroeder 

Mr. and Mrs. Nikisct. 

Dora Becker 

Jeanne Franko 





VW EB BER 
GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 


Manufactories : 





121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue; 








Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, 1892. 








HE regular issue of THE MUSICAL CouRIER of June 

29 is merged with this enlarged number, which, 

although dated July 6, appears Saturday, July 2, in 

time to reach the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion meeting at Cleveland, July 5, 


HEODOR REICHMANN'S champagne business 
T has, according to the New York « Herald,” 
proved as flat an investment as was his intonation. 

HE following good story is related of Berlioz, 
T who doubtless realized with many others that 
honor is too often bestowed when dead. A young 
composer sought the master once for the pur- 
pose of consultation, and asked him what route he 
should take to arrive quickly at celebrity. With 
grim sarcasm Berlioz replied: ‘* Mon ami, la route du 


cimetiére.” 


FTER a number of negotiations satisfactory ar- 
A rangements have been concluded between the 
manager of the Scharwenka Conservatory of Music 
and Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co, by means of which the 
Knabe piano will be used in that conservatory, The 
location of the conservatory has been fixed in the 
large building corner of Lexington avenue and Sixty- 
ninth street, and preparations will be made for the 
reception of a large number of pupils. 


HIS issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER will be of 
T special interest to singers, as it contains articles 
and essays from the pens of prominent specialists. 
It will also be found to contain more than its usual 
quota of good things in other departments of music. 
The M. T. N. A. meeting in Cleveland will be at- 
tended by several members of the staff of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER and will be reported in detail in 
subsequent issues. 

The M. T. N. A. is to be congratulated on the new 
lease of life it has taken, owing to the vigorous 
management of its present officers. 

The Cleveland meeting will not, it is to be sincerely 
hoped, yield a whit in interest to previous meetings, 
that its attendance will be large, that younger blood 
will make itself felt, and that the watchword of the 
meeting should be '93 and the Columbian fair. 








HE coming Presidential election promises to be a 
musical one, if the recent brass band concert at 
Elizabeth, N. J., goes for anything. Interesting to 
musical ears must it have been to listen to two brass 
bands playing within 75 feet of each other and not 
playing the same tune either. Boys with fish horns 
added to the cacophonic horror of the scene, which 
was brought to an unhappy conclusion by policemen’s 
batons. It is an omen of the most distressing music 
that we have to always endure when American 
patriotism is rampant. 


EPLETE with bursts of his rhetorical music and 
R tender touches of sentiment Nym Crinkle con- 
tributed under the title of «« The Old Maestro” nearly 
two columns inthe «Commercial Advertiser,” Satur- 
day, June 25, Of course he meant our old friend the 
amiable and able conductor-composer, Max Maretzek, 
who at the end of a long and popular career is enjoy- 
ing his well earned leisures. Mr, Nym Crinkle, how- 
ever, clings desperately to his musical past. To him 
the anvil chorus is far sweeter than the “ Tristan and 
Isolde” prelude, and he cries for «« Trovatore,” before 
music was divorced from passion and took to meta- 
physics. 

Rubbish and likewise bathos. The man who finds 
more passion in “ Trovatore” thanin “ Tristan” is 
nothing more or less than an intellectual eunuch. 


You all remember Heinrich Heine’s poem on a 


like theme ? 


p ygem discriminating critic and musician, Frederic 


Grant Gleason, has this to say of the music of 


Mascagni’s “ L’Amico Fritz” in the columns of that 
valuable monthly publication, “The Music Review.” 
Mr. Gleason's opinion, it will be seen, concurs with 
that recently expressed in THE MUSICAL COURIER : 


’ 


The music is, like that of the ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,"’ very peculiar. 
Some of the numbers contain bits of pretty melody. For example, a bit of 
dialogue between *‘ Hanezo"’ and *‘ Beppe,”’ the introduction to which, 
repeated later in the work, begins exactly like the opening phrase of 
Paladilhe’s well-known and now hackneyed ‘‘ Mandolinata,”” ‘‘ Beppe”’ 
has rather a pretty song in G minor (** Tattered and wretched did little 
ones languish"’) in the course of the first act, which is extremely short. 
Early in the second act the melody of a popular Alsatian song, * Es trug 
das Madelein,”’ is utilized (with due acknowledgment) by the composer. 
Another, and a really charming bit of writing, is ‘** Suzel’s’’ song in praise 
of the cherries, ‘Rich with their purple hue, splendidly glowing,” in 
which her praise of the fruit alternates with remarks, aside, by “ Fritz,” 
regarding her beauty, The vocal part is simple, consisting largely of re 
peated notes, the chief beauty of the phrases being due to the orchestral 
accompaniment. 

But such moments do not last, and there is little of sustained melodic 
writing to be found in the work. In fact, the treatment throughout the 
opera is more or less fragmentary. Harmonic oddities, too, are frequently 
encountered. Some of these are beautiful; others, in the opinion of the 
writer, are exactly the reverse of beautiful, being harsh and unnatural, 
and indicating a straining after originality, which is often obtained at the 
expense of everything else that is desirable in musical composition. Many 
of the harmonic changes are unexpected, and not a few are unwelcome. 
There are many things in the work which indicate that the composer 
possesses talent, but it isa talent which must be subjected to severe dis 
cipline before it will be possible for it to produce a truly great work. At 
present there is too little exercise of self criticism, or too little judgment 
evidenced in the selection of material from the ideas, good, bad and in- 
different, which present themselves. 

It is not that the objectionable features are opposed to present standards 
of art—though they certainly are—but that their effect appears to be the 
opposite of beautiful, and by canons of beauty all music must in the end 
be judged. These change to some extent with the lapse of time, yet there 
are certain underlying principles which are unchangeable so far as human 
experience goes, The writer well remembers his first impressions upon 
hearing, twenty-five years or so ago, certain portions of Richard Wagner's 
works, which, according to the older musical theorists, were directly contrary 
to musical law. Notwithstanding this hey produced a profound effect and 
sent him away satisfied with the beauty of the thoughts presented and 
sure that they were noble and worthy of all admiration, notwithstanding 
that they stood in direct opposition to accepted musical law. Such has not 
been his experience with Mascagni’s writings, which contain many things 
which offend the musica! sense of propriety, and it would seem impossible 
that such could ever become acceptable to the discriminating taste, But 
strange changes have taken place before now in the musical taste of civ- 
ilized nations, and the above remarks are made, not as dogmatic asser- 
tions, but as a statement of individual opinion. 





MUSIC AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
HE following letter was recently received by THE 
MUSICAL COURIER: 
PrrrssurG, June 21, 1802 
Editors Musical Courier: 

The ladies of the World’s Fair Auxiliary Society of Allegheny County, 
Pa., desire me to ask you for information concerning the musical part of 
the great exposition. Has much been done for it in the way of composi- 
tion by the women of America? In what manner will the compositions of 
merit receive recognition? Will the composers be awarded an honorable 
mention or will the best production be performed at certain times during 
the continuance of the fair? Great interest is felt in musical circles here 
on this question and so much anxiety as to the final award or distinction 
to be granted the most meritorious works that we would be greatly in- 
debted if you would tell us something definite on the subject. 

Very truly, Otive Jones, 
Secretary World’s Fair L. A. S., 426 Du Quesne way 


Musical matters at the world's fair are as yet ina 
slightly nebulous condition, so consequently the 
above questions cannot be definitely answered. How 


bad affairs really are may be gleaned by a perusal of | 





an article in the Trade Department of this issue. 
That Theodore Thomas is moving heaven and earth 
to make the music at the Columbian Fair the grandest 
America has ever listened to goes without saying. 
The buildings which are to be devoted to music at the 
fair are now in course of erection, and to them Mr. 
Thomas devotes much of his time, as his knowledge 
of acoustics is of invaluable aid to the architects. 
Miss Jones had better write to George H. Wilson, the 
secretary of musical matters, who is now located in 
Chicago. 





: = 
ANOTHER BUELOW SPEECH. 

HE nauseatingly irrepressible clown conductor, 
T Hans von Bulow, has made another Bismarck 
speech. At the second Suabian Music Festival at 
Augsburg he declared it a joy and an honor to him- 
self to be allowed to conduct the « Bismarck " sym- 
phony in a city which had elected the “ greatest man 
of Germany” an honorary citizen, “It will ever re- 
main an undeniable merit of your city,” said he, ‘to 
have always recognized and correctly esteemed 
Prince Bismarck, that 
tried to honor amid the hissings of the philistines of 
the capital of Germany. 
that I read about him the smart expression which 


incomparable man, whom I 
In an Augsburg paper it was 


designated him as a ‘ retired genius,’ but, gentlemen, 
for us he will ever remain the active genius of our 
people, and we are not afraid to say so publicly, for 
we Germans, as he has himself said, fear naught but 
God. One should not, however, place the creator 
above his creations, Prince Bismarck was not single 
handed in creating the German empire. [| have to- 
day conducted the ‘Eroica’ symphony and I verily be 
lieve that it was a good performance ; that is not, 
however, my sole merit, but that of all the execu- 
had his co 


tants. Thus Prince Bismarck has also 


workers. It was your great and never to be forgotten 
King Ludwig Il. who gave to the German empire its 
head. The Hohenzollerns have built the empire, the 
Wittelsbachers have adorned it with their cultivation 
of art; they are the oldest German princely house 
and they have lent to the German empire the weapons 
of brain and culture. To the noble house of the 
Wittelsbachs I bring my toast!" 

We hope that the Berliners are still philistine enough 
to find Mr. von Bulow’s loquaciousness ridiculous 
and that they are clever enough to recognize in it the 
clown conductor and ex-pianist’s well-working meth- 
od of advertising himself and of keeping himself 
before the public in a prominent, if not exactly en- 


viable, position. 





SHAM MUSICIANS, 

N an age when truth of expression rather than grace 
| ‘of utterance is passionately striven for the exis- 
tence of sham and stucco in art and literature is pre 
carious and short lived. We deal in mental and phys- 
ical nostrums, we are constantly assailed by all sorts 
of quacks vending all sorts of wares, but in the end, 
to fall into a convenient platitude, the truth prevails. 
Sham will sooner or later be discovered, and none 
quicker than the sham musician. 

What is asham musician ? 

The M. T. N. A., which meets this week in Cleve- 
land, ought to know, for it has been its mission to 
drive from the company of serious, sincere musicians 
those frauds and humbugs that are a pest to every 
community of true artists. 

The sham musician gulls ignorant and silly people 
is a master of his profession. 
they 
they 


into believing that he 
They 
put on 
others ; they conduct orchestras and can't beat com 
mon time; they play the piano, 7. ¢, they “fake” 
(there is no more appropriate word) or 
That is to say, they play a series of chord progres 
sions which befool the musically ignorant ; they ruin 
methods ; 


pretend to compose, and can't even 


paper the musical ideas steal from 


improvise, 


voices with villanous and so-called vocal 
but they leave the violin and ‘ ello alone, for it re 
quires more than rudimentary knowledge to compass 
even a moderate degree of proficiency on these dif- 
ficult instruments. 

These musical shams are a 
be exposed at every hazard, and, when exposed, ab- 
horred and ostracised from the company of decent 


menace; they should 


musicians, 
No compounding with the foe, the shallow, preten- 


tious, sham musician. Mud soils, so does the “ sten- 








cil” musician, and association with him imperils your 
musical salvation, 

THe Musica, Courier will wage war to the death 
with musical frauds of all sort, not forgetting that 
common enemy—the “ stencil” piano. ‘Show no 


quarter to the sham musician, He is born a sham, 
lives a sham life, dies a sham death and deserves a 
sham funeral, “Death to shams” should be the war 
cry of the M, T. N. A, 





ALL ABOUT A GRAND PIANO, 

H{AT eminently courteous gentleman, Manager 
i) Jimmy Morrissey, of the Madison Square Gar- 
den, met with a mishap recently, all because of a 
grand piano, Lydia Yeamans, a most versatile char- 
acter singer, would not appear on the roof garden 
of the Garden, because her husband, Mr. Fred. J. 
Titus, Mus, Bac., was not allowed a grand piano on 
which to accompany her, He was offered an upright, 
but indignantly rejected it. The trouble brewed 
apace, and the upshot of it was that amiable Mr, 
Morrissey had his head struck with an umbrella at 
the hands of the fair Lydia and incidentally had his 
face scratched. ‘The matter was hushed up, though 
Mrs, Titus was heard to declare that she regretted 
having gone to the manicure’s before the assault. 
Mr. Morrissey’s politeness toward newspaper men is 
proverbial. They all love him for it. Possibly he 
was polite in the same manner to the Yeamans, 
Hence her justifiable conduct. 





A MUSICAL MALEFACTOR. 
UJ NDER the title of « Das Klavier als Verbrecher,’ 


the “Dresdner Wochenblatter fur Kunst und 
Leben,” Dr, Heinrich Pudor editor, publishes the 
following amusing article: 

Whenever in this present time which is hungering and 
thirsting for reform we see clearly that there are in our 
musical life many dark places and sore spots, and when we 
are convinced that in the music and the music making of 
to-day most things are upside down, and Frau Musica is 
very sick, we at once set about to find what Music is sick of ; 
what has made her sick ; what is the cause of her sick- 
ness. Many things have, no doubt, contributed, but what- 
ever blame must be assigned for the degradation of our 
music to our wholly material, unideal time, so ossified on 
one side, so hypertrophied on the other, we may still point 
to the piano asthe object which is especially guilty of 
high crimes and misdemeanors against the majesty of 
music, 

lo see this more clearly let us examine in the first place 
the method of producing tone in song and on the piano. 
In song it is the man, the human being himself, who evokes 
and produces the tone. In the piano the man is only an 
indirect cause of the production of tone; the tone itself is 
produced by the action, hammer, keys and strings.‘ In 
song the strings are in the larynx of the man; inthe pianoin 
the case of theinstrument. Inthe one everything about the 
tone is humanly organic ; in the other nearly everything is 
mechanical. In the one the tone comes from the soul of the 
man; in the other from the box of the instrument. In the 
one case the man, his whole inmost being replete with 
feeling and sentiment, is compelled to express himself in 
tones, just as to the nightmare-ridden a scream gives relief ; 
in the other the tone lies there week in, week out, ready 
and willing to come forth as soon as the key makes the 
hammer strike on the string. 

What is most important to notice here is that the piano 
tone on one side is produced mechanically, as the other is 
always in readiness. From the former circumstance re- 
sults that music, the more it ceased to be essentially song 
music, the more it became piano music, so much the more 
soulless, ossified, despiritualized it became. From the 
latter came the result that all music, when it forgot that, 
at bottom, it is song music or imitation of song music, be- 
came flat, stale, shallow. Let us examine in the first place 
the former trouble. 

If we investigate the property of the piano tone as it is 
affected by its mechanical production, we are struck with 
the fact that the piano player is unable to make the tone 
begin softly, grow stronger and then decrease. The tone 
is there, ready. You can indeed strike softly or strike 
strongly, but once the stroke given it is impossible to 
mollify it, to extend, strengthen or weaken it. Hence 
the piano player cannot possibly give any nuance to a sin- 
gle tone or express the secret of his heart in this single 
tone, The piano tone in itself is coy, inflexible, inartistic. 
Tone must be strung after tone, one weaker the other 
stronger, before degrees of strength can beexpressed. As 
then in music as the speech of the soul, in music as song 
music, the essential thing is to prolong, to broaden, to 





how injurious to music must be the above mentioned 
peculiarities of the piano tone. 

The inartistic quality of this piano tone is set in the 
clearest light by playing on the piano the bare melody of 
a simple Volkslied. How trivial, how cold, how empty, how 
soulless it sounds! The best player cannot make anything 
of it, because the tone is just as it is, not’asI wish to 
have it. 

The most precious thing in music, the soul, cannot, then, 
be expressed by the piano tone, and therewith the spiritual 
is lost in piano music, the more it has forgotten that it is a 
weak, defective imitation of song music; it becomes soulless, 
meaningless, spiritless. What the piano can do, namely, 
facilitate the power of increasing at pleasure the number of 
tones, the rapidity of the sequence of tones, the size of 
the leaps from high to low, and from low to high at pleas- 
ure—this becomes the chief object and chief aim. Piano 
music, and with it all music, becomes for the most part vir- 
tuoso music. 

A further property of the piano tone, a consequence of 
its mechanical production, is the circumstance that it does 
not **sing.’’ I know well enough that the tone of a good 
piano does, as we call it, ‘‘sing,’”’ that is, the tone of 
these instruments approaches to the tone of song. But 
there still is a very great difference between the song tone 
and the piano tone, and, in general, taking an average of 
all pianos as regards their singing qualities, the tone of a 
piano is anything rather than ‘‘singing.’’ And with it 
vanishes, too, all that we call ‘‘ethereal.’’ The piano tone is 
never free from the matter that produces it, and in the 
most favorable case itis still metallic. In the most favor- 
able case, too, the character of the material clings to it ; in 
the most favorable case it is still material and ideal. If we 
are conscious of this limitation and defect of the piano, 
and always bear in mind that it is only a more or less in- 
adequate substitute for the human voice, this circumstance 
will not do much harm, But we have forgotten this utterly 
and entirely ; music which is only song music or imitation 
of song music became essentially piano music, and song 
music, which is the peculiar archetype and ideal of piano 
music, became piano music with its colorature and the 
like. Hence our whole music became material, soulless, 
unideal. Strike a note ona piano! Has it soul? Has it 
adeep or beautiful soul? Who will say ‘‘Yes?’’ And 
just as this piano tone lacks soul so does our whole music 
in great part lack soul and soulful meaning. 

If anyone does not agree with these views let him think 
what four handed playing is. Can there be anything in a 
higher degree inartistic and unmusical? Anent this drum- 
ming of twenty fingers which make the tones march 
like recruits, can anyone recognize music as the speech of 
the soul? When every tone comes out as if shot from a 
pistol, where is the plasticity, the extensibility, the sing- 
ing quality of the tone? Where is that model of song, the 
human voice? 

Let us here insert a comparison between the music of 
stringed instruments and piano and song music. Inthe 
stringed instruments—and among them the 'cello stands at 
the head as approaching nearest to the human voice—it is 
possible to extend, strengthen and diminish the tone, and 
therefore they are more musically valuable than the piano. 
Moreover, the connection between the tone producer—the 
man—and the object from which the tone is produced—the 
instrument—is much more direct thanin the piano. Both 
have strings, but in the one the finger touches the key, 
the key lifts the hammer, the hammer strikes the string ; 
in the other the player’s hand is brought into relation to 
the string only by the bow. If the tone producer and the 
instrument do not coincide, as in the case of the singer, yet 
the connection of the two is much closer and more direct 
than in the piano. This circumstance and the above 
mentioned plasticity of the tone of the stringed instrument 
would have made it desirable for the piano, if it would not 
go to school with the human voice, to have formed itself 
on the stringed instruments. But the reverse took place. 
The stringed instruments formed themselves on the piano, 
and violin and ’cello music took the character of piano 
music and became virtuoso music. The artists disdained to 
give a glance to the flexible, plastic qualities of the tone of 
their instruments, to practice singing on the stringed instru- 
ment and to assimilate it to the human voice; they sought 
to distinguish themselves in the shortest possible time 
allowed them, and by the greatest possible accumulation 
of notes, by passage work, trills, runs of thirds and octaves, 
and made the stringed instrument a virtuoso instrument. 

It is not, then, wonderful, but very natural rather, that 
players did not, in the piano, strive to increase the singing 
quality of the instrument and perhaps discover a means 
of letting the tone wax and wane; but that instead they 
strove to find some means of making the instrument more 
playable and to facilitate the playing of virtuoso passages. 
The Janké keyboard, a very remarkable production of our 
day, came thus to light. 

We now arrive at the second great evil of the piano and 
its consequences—namely, the perpetual readiness of the 
tone to appear as soon asthe key is pressed down. I said 
above that music is thereby rendered shallow ; perhaps, as 


strengthen, to weaken the tone, in order to reveal by this | a result, the good ship Music is stranded. For the value of 
tension of the tone the tension of the soul, it is evident ' music consists properly in this: That each man produces 











the tone himseif, that each one creates the tone out of his 
own nature, temper and disposition. As in the piano the 
tone is always ready, it ceases to be a copy of the disposi- 
tion of the tone producer and becomes a mere plaything. 
Men go to the piano not when an impulse drives them to 
pour themselves forth in tones, but when they want to 
play ball with tones and produce effects. Then what we 
call ‘‘ jingle’’—a thing impossible on stringed instruments 
or with the voice—comes to the front. The player passed 
over the trouble of tone production, and loved gently to 
set his finger on the key. Itis this that brings the piano 
so near to the musical snapbox and barrel organ—nay, 
often makes the barrel organ and music box throw the 
piano in the shade. Just so far as the player does not prop- 
erly produce tone, it is impossible for him, even if he 
could, to ‘‘utter’’ his temperament, his soul life, on the 
piano, The soul evaporated, the formal and technical be- 
came the chief object, the piano became a kind of munici- 
pal lyre box and music lyre box music. 

Do not say that I exaggerate. It is necessary to paint 
things just as they are, naked and unadorned ; it is neces- 
sary to amend, and amendment is only possible when the 
trouble is recognized. 

I now come to that crime of the piano which I might de- 
scribe as the despiritualizing or casualization of music. It 
has already been remarked that the soul is kept in the 
background in piano music, and that all our music is super- 
ficial as far as it is piano music. The piano tone is here; I 
cannot form it, I can only play it ; I cannot produce with it 
art works, only art pieces. 

It was, indeed, simply impossible and not to be thought 
of that music, after the disovery of the piano, should be 
spiritualized, for the piano is not spiritual; rather did 
music become despiritualized, soulless and superficial. 
Formalism was the order of the day. Technic was an end 
of itself. Virtuosity ranked among the highest ideals and 
art sunk to the lowest depths. 

When, then, piano music had produced formalism and 
virtuosity, and opened the door wide to superficiality in 
music, and helped to move the centre of gravity from the 
spiritual to the formal and technical, the creative power, 
which is a spiritual one, became rarer and rarer. The 
world was satisfied with performances perfect in form and 
masterly in technic ; it poured the old wine into other and 
new bottles, and as it poured forgot the wine and thought 
only of the bottles, and beyond doubt the blame must be 
laid on the piano for making the culture of music essen- 
tially reproductive, and as good as utterly unproductive 
and uncreative. 

Before we draw the conclusion from the foregoing ob- 
servations we will take a look at piano music itself. It is 
difficult to object to Beethoven's sonatas, but most of 
Mozart’s piano sonatas are merely handball play. The 
piano, with its readiness of tone, served well the God-given 
genius of Mozart ; he loved not seldom to play with tones, 
and not seldom did so. His pupil was Hummel, Hummel’s 
pupils were Thalberg and Henselt, and there we have the 
fathers of modern virtuosi. The other to whom the 
piano with its ease of playing was opportune was Men- 
delssohn, and from him are descended the men who, out 
of tones, always ready at hand on the piano, have cooked 
one mess of water gruel after another. 

But the most important thing after all is not to be de- 
ceived as to the relative work of the piano. It possesses 
value only so far as it succeeds in imitating song, and the 
less it does so the lower it is. It has, too, a value so far as 
that it is possible by its help to give an impression, even if 
avery inadequate one, of a symphonic work, as, for ex- 
ample, to be in case of need a substitute for an orchestra. 

The value of the piano then is, as I have said, merely 
relative ; it has no absolute value, for it cannot possibly 
take the place of the human voice; stringed instruments 
are far superior to it, for they can assimilate their tones to 
song. But away above all stands the human voice, which 
by means of song can bring to light the tenderest fibres of 
human soul life, the most ineffable feelings, the darkest 
forebodings, the softest moods, all the agitations and all 
the desires of the human heart. 

And how are things to-day? On the throne of modern 
virtuosity sits the piano! The music of the present is be- 
neath the rdle of the piano! No house without a piano! 
No concert without a piano! No festival without a piano! 

Even musical education is conducted by the aid of the 
piano, till the superficiality and meaninglessness of the 
piano tone sink into the flesh and blood of youth! 

But let us cease this picture of existing evils, which in 
number and extent exceed comparison. Our first duty is 
to indicate where reform is possible, and here let us say 
straight out, Song must come into her rights once more— 
not art song but folk song. The Lied must regain his em- 
pire, not the art Lied but the Volkslied/ Parents, 
instead of giving their children piano lessons, must make 
them sing Lieder. The singing lessons, so despised to-day 
in our schools, must be given by carefully selected 
teachers, and must with instruction in tuning be made if 
possible the centre of our system of teaching ; they must 
at all events receive a greater importance and extension 
than they possess to-day. 

Choral singing and male choruses, female trios and duos, 
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then the Volks/ied, and, at last, the Ainderlied must come 
into their rights, and when we want kindling wood use up 
your piano! 

Stringed instruments, especially chamber music, string 
quartets and string trios, must be more cultivated. Where 
people have been playing four handed and eight handed 
pieces let them in future play string quartets (and a pecu- 
liar literature is at their disposal), and if they will play the 
piano in couples, do not let them play four handed things, 
but at least play on two pianos. Far better than all, how- 
ever, where people have been playing pianos in families, 
societies, voncerts, let them sing, sing German Lieder, be 
they by Schubert or Schumann, be they Vo/kés/lieder or be 
they the creations of the singers themselves! May the 
future help us to this! God grant it! 








THE ARION EUROPEAN TRIP. 

ERE are the names of those who will participate 
H in the Arion Society’s European tour. Else- 
where may be found portraits of the leading spirits 
of the society : 


Miss Maud Powell, violinist. 
Franz Rummel, pianist, 


Otto Floersheim, 


' 
William Salzmann, { Press. 


Alfred Wenz, 
Philipp Gotthold. 
Wilhelm Delveaux. 
Jacob Ahrens. 
Heinrich Ahl. 
Edward X. Roelker. 
Constantin Lucius, 
H. Hovemann, 
Richard Dehnhoff. 
Louis Huethwohl. 
William Friedrich, 
William Herzog. 
Aug. F. Sippel. 

E. A. Dossert. 


Ernst Urchs. 
Wilhelm Mylius. 
Louis Gotthold, 
Alexander Mitzel. 
F. G. Dossert. 
Hugo Gruenewald. 
John B. Pannes, 

F. A. Rockar. 

W. Rieger. 

Carl Schaefer. 
Ferd. Fechter. 
Carl Mann. 
William Bierschenk, 
Friedrich Gillette. 


C, Lindenthal. C, Anda, 
B. Hufnagel. Dr. William Rausch, 
W. O. C. Kiene. W. Heydt. 


H. J. Metzing. 
Theodor Heinroth. 
Oscar Saenger. 
Hugo Kessler. 

H. Richtmann. 
Emil Bartsch. 


Jac, Germann. 

Gustav Jost. 

Franz Remmertz. 
Charles A. Daut. 

Dr. Paul Schoenemann. 
J. BE. Mergott. 


H. Diffany. Moritz Baer. 
George Appel. P. J. Steiner. 
Emil Ams, Louis Kaskel. 


Aug. E. Werner. 
Leopold Winkler. 
Edward Zeh, 
Gust. Hollweg. 
TRAVELING COMMITTEE, 
Ernst Urchs, secretary. 
J. B. Pannes, 


Max Ams. 
A. J. Rollé. 


Otto A. Graff. 
William Jonas. 
W. T. Stohimann. 
A. Schaefer. 


R. Katzenmayer, president. 
Rich, Weinacht. 
C, Lucius, treasurer, 





PADEREWSKI AND THE LADIES. 

'SS AMY FAY, a most indefatigable observer of 
M things, sends the following protest against the 
mock sympathy expressed for Paderewski on account 
of his being so hard pressed by his cohort of lady ad- 
mirers. Miss Fay does not realize that it wasina 
spirit of envy, jealousy, in fact a case of “sour 
grapes,” that impelled us to allude in the last issue of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER to the great Polish pianist’s 
female adorers. Se we listen patiently to what Miss 
Fay has to say on the burning subject : 

A great deal of sympathy has been expressed by the 
papers of late for Paderewski, on account of the enthusiasm 
of iis lady adorers at his concert in London. Now, I, for 
my part, cannot see why Paderewski should be considered 
an object of sympathy because women pour out their 
dollars to go and hear him play, pelt him with flowers and 
press forward toshake him by the hand. Asa woman I 
can imagine nothing more delightful than to be adored by 
all the men, and to have them pay handsomely to come to 
my concerts and shower bouquets. Why then should 
Paderewski be deemed so unfortunate because he is in like 
case with the fair sex, even ifa ‘stout lady’’ does come 
along occasionally and try to hug him in her arms? 
Stout ladies have hearts as well as thin ones and cannot 
always repress them. 

One thing is certain, and that is, Paderewski is not at 
present suffering for want of money, and he is said to be in 
a state of exhaustion, when both his physician and his 
goed sense should recommend him to rest for a while. If 
he continues to give concerts in summer it is evident that 
it is because he enjoys doing so, and probably his daily 
dose of feminine adulation is not distasteful to him. 

Men love to be worshipped by women as much as women 
love to worship men. Of the two the women are nobler, 
since they forget themselves in their admiration, while men 
calmly suffer them to swing the censor, inhale its sweet 
perfume and berate them for their folly. We should 
like to ask where the receipts of the artists and the 
piano ‘firms would be were it not for women’s ardent love 
of music? Nine-tenths of the audiences at afternoon con- 
certs are composed of them. //ace aux dames, gentlemen, and 
do not laugh at woman’s enthusiasm. It were surely a 
grave mistake to kill the goose that laid the golden egg, 
even theugh she be a goose! Amy Fay. 
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‘ There is nothing new under the sun,.”"’"—ResrecrasLe AND VENERABLE 
Provern, 
|" is true, all the same. Go read Thomas Ser. 

geant Perry's article in the current issue of the ‘*Cos- 
mopolitan’’ about the latest literary fashions in Paris, and 
then you will realize that the whole artistic scheme is like 
a kaleidoscope. Some new fellow more daring than his com- 
panions gives the thing a twirl. New combinations are 
formed. A new ‘dance of atoms”’ in our brain results, then 
we dub at once the audacious twirler a founder of a new 
school, a new composer, painter, poet, sculptor, architect, 
as the case befits. 

That is why the last word in art has not and never will be 
said, and also why we never go back to a discarded form or 
fashion. If the old is revived it is garbed to suit the times 
and thereis nothing new under the sun. Essentials ever 
remain, externals are but altered. But we nevertheless 
like the last word up to date, else how account for the vogue 
of those decadents ‘Jimmy’’ Whistler, Manet, Degas in 
pictorial art, Rodin and Antokolsky in sculpture, Verlaine, 
Ghil, Georgie Moore, Walt Whitman, Maeterlinck, Ibsen 
and Tolstoi in literature, Bruneau and Burgault de Coudray 
in French music? The last named Frank Van der Stucken 
tells me possesses genuine talent. His opera ‘* Thamara”’ 
was played last season at the Paris Opera and his ‘Suite 
Cambodienne ”’ is considered exotically clever. 

All these people have but juggled with old material or 
have themselves been juggled by their environment, which 
after all has mostly all to say. Consider Brahms, how 
Beethovenish he is (as if he took the latter period sonatas 
of the grand old man for a model and filled them full of the 
rasping modern spirit), how he has absorbed Schumann and 
yet how unlike. It is the fashion to decry Brahms for his 
obscurity. Heavens! were not Bach, Beethoven and Schu- 
mann obscure enough at the outset? ‘He hasnoinvention”’ 
say others. Yes, yes, that is an oldstory. Wagner had no 
melody, Beethoven lacked form, &c., ad nauseam. 

But then Brahms’ music shows the result of labor, not 
inspiration. Rot with your inspiration theory! Look at 
Beethoven’s note books for example. Besides the old time 
spontaneity, naiveté is a lost art, and I'll wager you those 
divine children Mozart and Haydn were considered la- 
bored, pedantic and affected by their contemporaries. 
Brahms is Brahms, and as such gives us a distinct flavor, 
astringent though it may be to our musical! palate. 

. : * 

Schumann was sponsor to Brahms’ infant prodigy, 
the C major sonata, op. 1, but in addition to such a distin- 
guished godfather for his first creation Brahms can also 
proudly trace his pedigree back to Bach. When Bulow 
uttered his historical remark about the trinity of B’s he 
meant Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, for surely Brahms 
belongs to the classical family of Germany’s composers. In 
his musical veins there flows the blood of Bach, Beethoven 
and Schumann, for to those three composers he owes much, 
though his own individuality is no artificial graft, but a 
genuine something that colors every harmony and every 
melody he writes—the something which impels the listener 
to say, ‘‘Ah, that is Brahms!”’ 

Music as an art is too keenly sensitive not to feel its en- 
vironment, and it as truly mirrors the Zei/geist, or the spirit 
of the age, as contemporary literature or painting. It is 
not an art so abstract that it can stand aloof in its beautiful 
tone palace and say to the world: ‘‘I care not for you, for 
your sufferings or for your joys!’’ See how it followed in 
the wake of the Romantic movement of 1832 in Paris. 

* bs . 

A molten tide of passion and extravagance swept 
across intellectual Europe, and music played not the role 
of a handmaiden to the other muses. It may truthfully be 
said that it heralded the dawn of light and freedom. When 
the shackles of classicism were shattered by such bold 
spirits as Delacroix, the painter; Victor Hugo, the poet, 
and Theophile Gautier, the novelist, Frederic Chopin, 
Robert Schumann and Hector Berlioz, to each unknown, 
worked for the cause, though in totally different channels. 
Their aim was the same, but they approached their ideal 
by varying routes. There was inthe very air an ozone, 
intellectual and artistic, that premised revolt; extrava- 
gance reigned supreme; color was sought for at the 
expense of sense, and Heinrich Heine, the prince of 
romancists, dipped his pen in honey and gall and sneered 
and wept in the same couplet. 

The infant was too prodigious. It died of intellectual 
anemia after leaving as a legacy to the world one of the 
most marvelous groupings and gropings of genius since 
Athens’ sky caroled azure glances to Pericles, Alas, the 
pitiful waste of all! With the revolution of 1848 cynicism, 
brutality, realism and delvings into moral sewers came in, 
and the reaction against the perfumed but fading flowers 
of Romanticism became violent. Chopin and Schumann 
will always live as perfect types of romantic beauty. 
Their purple harmonies and subtle sayings will not be soon 
forgotten, but it is twilight music, and though the strong 





throb of manhood pulsed in their work it was the poetic 
man and not the scientific man. 


If Schumann and Chopin represented the extreme 
right and centre of the movement, Berlioz and Liszt repre 
sented the extreme left. They were the radicals, and 
while they will always have historical interest, for their 
innovations were beneficial, in the one case for the art of 
orchestration and in the other more freedom, fire and fan- 
tasy, they were not creators in the broad sense of the 
word ; hence while their ideas have been incorporated in 
the general art consciousness their compositions are falling 
into disuse. All this leads us to Brahms, for with a sturdi- 
ness peculiarly Teutonic he refused to even be drawn into 
the aftermath of the Romantic movement, and after 
eagerly imbibing Bachian lore he sprang into the arena of 
art a full fledged gladiator. 


His main characteristics are those of his day. He 
has the scientific spirit and he is not untouched by the 
pessimism, even cynicism, which reigns about him, The 
scientific spirit of Brahms is not that of the sciolist dulled 
by routine, but rather that delicate ‘* curiousness”’ that 
flavors all modern investigation. 

Schumann has been compared to Browning, but the com 
parison is less strained if Brahms’ name were substituted. 
Brahms’ themes are so typically modern that Schumann's 
odor laden melodies sound exotic and at times artificial. 
In a word, Johannes Brahms, of all the modern German 
composers, crystallizes in his music the spirit of the age- 
its intellectual and scientific environment. 

He is philosophical even to dullness at times, yet he can 
be as subtle as Chopin and as tender as Schumann, as pas 
sionately broad as Beethoven and as classical in form as 
Bach. He is sincere as Luther and just as dogmatic, as 
prolix as Jean Paul Richter and just as poetical. But some 
how he is peculiarly {sui generis is his interpretation of 
the more sombre moods of life; its dark secrets are re- 
vealed by him in tones whose truthfulness is unquestion 
able. 

In his remarkable song cycles he explores with a 
surgeon-like scalpel those soul maladies that afflict modern 
life. He is a singer of pessimism, but not its glorifier; he 
matches Schopenhauer in his gloom, but he is a believer, 
for ultimately a harmonic rift of light shines in his work 
and the end is serene and satisfying. This broad faith in 
humanity is refreshing after a generation of pessimistic 
preachers. Brahms’ perception of form is so extraordi 
narily clear that Hanslick has calied him the true successor 
of Beethoven. Brahms is always at his best when he is not 
illustrating his theories, but when he is natural and simple. 
Then he is the unforced, spontaneous creator of the sym. 
phonies, the piano music, the songs and the beautiful horn 
trio. Brahms is not a reactionary; he simply has taken 
the older classical forms and filled them with the modern 
spirit, and often when seemingly the most classical he is in 
reality most modern. He has a grim sort of humor, and as 
an interpreter of the homelier phases of life—hemelier in 
its true, near sense—he is without a superior. 

. 


* * 


At times he has the lyric fervor and concision of 
Burns. 

America, with its volatile, fickle admiration for color 
and brilliancy, might profitably study Brahms as a correc. 
tive for the gaudy platitudes of Liszt. 

But then earnest, high thinking attracts not the mass of 
music lovers, and the symphony is not a vehicle for amuse- 
ment, like the opera or the regenerated music drama, The 
consolation that the serious music lover hasis that Brahms, 
who is caviare to the public to-day, is sure to become in a 
decade as near and as dear as Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, 
the three symphonic kings. 

To that end the Vienna composer has worked, and he 
has given us so much that is pure and undefiled in music 
that gratitude alone should impel us to listen oftener to his 
utterances. 


. 
. . 


Ah, me! why can't we sup eternally in Elysium ? 
I’m tired of Brahms talk and wish to call your attention to 
the following bit from the literary organ of Anthony Com 
stock in New York, the delectable ‘*Town Topics,’’ or 
have you already seen it? ‘‘ Realism in Art ’’ it is called : 

Sculpy—What are you doing at the Academy so much? 

Dauby—I painted a realistic picture of a man with the 
grip, and so lifelike is it that it uses up a dozen handker 
chiefs a day. 

Sculpy—That’s nothing ; 
Paderewski is so real that it has to have a hair cut twice a 


my impressionistic bust of 


week ! 
(And then they both went out and swore off till New 


Vear’s.) 
7 . . 


This I heard in a cable car. ‘* Do you play Scharwenka’s 
‘Polish Dance ?’”’ a blonde miss inquired of another. 

“Oh, dear, no,’”’ a chubby bit of femininity replied. 
‘You know! study at the Umstengel Conservatory and 
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they won't allow any of Scharwenka’s pieces played, be- 
cause, you see, he runs a conservatory himself,”’ 

Nice, healthy condition of musical affairs in this city, 
eh? 


Here is another one : 

** Does Van Slobs play the piano any more? ”’ 

‘*No, but he plays the equine most devotedly.”’ 

A horse laugh is heard and two ragged rhapsodies in 


sweat retire to the Café Figaro and throw for drinks. 


. 
* - 


Overheard at “ Robin Hood :” 

‘Isn't that ‘Robin Hood's’ theme?” asked one of a 
wicked wit when the merry bravo of Sherwood Forest 
wound his horn, 

‘*No, it’s Wagner's, 


"' answered the w. w., with more 


truth than politeness. e 
. * 

It would not surprise me a bit if the London music 
hall, with all its vulgarity and genuine entertaining clever- 
ness, would be transplanted in this country, Our theatres 
are in a vile condition artistically& the legitimate drama is 
practically dead, or worse than dead, in the hands of a few 
mouthing histrionic vagabonds. The music hall, with its 
numberless artists, gives one variety, clever mimetic dis- 
play, character sketches of far more value than the stilted 
portraitures of the society play, and, above all, excellent 
Public dancing would be a lost art if it were 
variety stage; 


dancing. 
not for the sneered at and much abused 
and | assure you Maggie Cline gives me far more pleasure 
than one of your raving and artificial emotional society 
actresses. 

I once called Maggie a ‘Briinhilde of the Bowery.” 
embodiment of Walt Whitman’s primeva] 
woman,’’ ‘*Muscles’ Muse,’’ ‘* A female Makart whose 
palette burns with glowing pigments,” ‘* A Wagnerian 
ideal,”’ and I was made fun of for doing it. ‘*What,”’ 
cried a lover of Chopin’s nocturnes—*‘' what can you see in 
a big, bold, coarse woman who sings at Tony Pastor’s?”’ 
I could only reply with Rossini that I would rather admire 
the natural in art than the original, which paradox about 
fits the situation, Better a_Walt Whitman with his epical 
yell than Martin Tupper and his tea caddy platitudes, 
Better Maggie Cline with her rankness and unmistakable 
power than a conventional prima donna singing conven- 
tional arias in a wooden, unoriginal fashion, 


“The very 


. 
. * 

At one time in speaking of that beautiful artist in 
words, Charles Baudelaire, Victor Hugo said: ‘'Il avait creé 
unnouveau frisson,’’ and Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
whilompoet laureate in the court of Her Majesty Circe, 
uttered a fragrant variation onthe Hugo theme in his large 
molded ode, ‘‘Ave atque Vale,”’ after the death of the 
unhappy composer of * Fleurs du Mal."’ 

In these latter days to thrill us exquisitely a very great 
artist is needful, and his methods must be moving and 
novel, else the shrug of ennui follows at the heel of banal 
effort. A Sarah Bernhardt is not born often nor is a Pach- 
mann with dainty devilish touch always with us. Glutted 
with sensation, gorged with culture, we turn our subtly 
weary eyes toward a new dawn—be it ever so brutal, only 
that it has a glimmer of the light of modernity from afar. 

Swinburne has grown gray in phallic service. Sarah the 
divine is hitching perilously near the brink of morbid 
hysteria. Walt Whitman is dying. Where, then, shall 
we look for the new thrill, for Yvette Guilbert comes not to 
us for many moons? 

The thrill is midway in our mortal life, as Dante Alighieri, 
Esq., late of Florence, would have it. The thrill is that 
finest of all thrills—a feminine one, It is an Epos in a petti- 
coat. n fin, have you seen Maggie Cline sing ? 

. ° * 

A bearded and local wit once said that the perform- 
ance of a song atthe hands of Miss Cline was great art, 
but this is but a half truth and, like all half truths, mis- 
leading. In Maggie Cline there is such a palimpsest of 
possibilities that I greatly fear that we of this generation 
will never decipher it. Only a modern Boswell, gifted with 
the critical acumen of two of such widely divergent but 
cultured minds as those of the late Albert Wolff and the 
living Walter Pater, could hope to unfold to the world the 
result of their many seasons of critical garnering from this 
new artistic pasture. 

7 “s . 

As Walt Whitman was a great natural force, an im- 
pulse in our native literature, so Maggie Cline, the expo- 
nent of muscularity in song, is to the art world, though it 
must be admitted that her art is more elusive than that of 
the Bard of Camden. In her personality is focused the 
Hiberno-American life, an exotic type of the East Side and 
grafted on a rare, racy personality. Her art, sublimated as 
it is, is the very antithesis of Sarah Bernhardt’s, their 
methods are as poles asunder, but the outcome is the same 
—a new shudder is given—a new sensation gained—a dim 
vision of novel artistic potentialities is gleaned. 

o*s 

What are the characteristics of the new Cline 

school? The question is not altogether an easy one to 











answer. Like Sarah Bernhardt and Paderewski, she has a 
great temperament, but so subtly blended are the processes 
of the creative forces in her art that they at first elude 
analysis. 

The public merely sees a tall, strapping, handsome 
woman, with a pair of magnificent gray eyes, a winsome 
chin and a brace of eloquent arms. She strides to the 
footlights with the easy assurance or one who has veni-ed, 
vidi-ed and vici-ed. Then she nods familiarly to the che/ 
d'orchestre, hugely smiles at the populace, and with this 
brief preface plunges at once in medias res. At the magic 
of her voice the sights and sounds of the present fade, and 
you are straightway transported to Eldridge or Hester 
street and witness with beating heart and brain on fire the 
downfall of that good man and true, the doughty Donovan, 
or the epical fracas at McCloskey’s. 


’ 
o * 


All dispute as to whether Miss Cline’s art is syn- 
thetical or analytical is bootless. She is a great colorist, a 
female Makart, whose palette burns with the most glowing 
pigments. She paints for you a picture superb in vitality, 
instinct with rhythm, the perspective most cunningly 
treated and in the totality of massed effects simply su- 
preme. She aims not at details which divert, but goes 
straight to the heart of her subject and handles it with a 
directness, breadth and vigor that rank her with such gi- 
gantic though dissimilar artists as J. Lawrence Sullivan and 
the late Messer Michel Angelo. The central hub of her gift 
is a brutality that shivers the shallow lacquer of your con- 
ventionality as a thunderbolt fuses a lead gutter pipe. 
From this hub radiate spokes that give her work its imag- 
inative lift and, I had almost written, grandeur. 


s” « 


Has Miss Cline, then, no finesse ? 
sublimated and picturesque pugilism ? 

Ah me! If I could but dilate on the wonderful art for 
art’s sake in her virile vocal technic, the complete and ab- 
solute sinking of self in her portrayal of lowly life, of her 
subjugation of all femininity, what fruitful themes they 
would indeed be! But I must leave to future generations 
the grateful task. It taxes my critical powers to merely 
shadow forth the surfaces of her wondrous art, 

One is forced to believe in the Karmic philosophy when 
witnessing Miss Cline’s singing, for it is vocalism made 
visible. What Roman gladiator has projected his heroic 
personality through the ages into the frame of this Brin- 
hilde of the Bowery, this Valkyr in petticoats? Her im- 
perious sweep of arm as she gives the coup de grace to 
Paddy Flynn must surely bring before you vividly the wide, 
sandy arena, the yelling throng and the empurpled imperial 
monster glooming high in his ivory tribune. There are 
blood, dust, death and noise and a life ebbing quickly on 
the crimson spattered floor. No Swinburnian dithryamb, 
no Shelleyian nightingale nocturne, no Paderewskian per- 
formance of heroic Magyar polonaises can ever stir one’s 
nerves as does Maggie Cline with one of her death dealing 
barbaric gestures. The amplitude of her nature is ex- 
pressed in the very poise of her feet, her physique is in- 
formed with quivering love of slaughter. She is a daugh- 
ter of bloodshed and annihilation, a warrior with a Worth 
train. 


Is her art merely 


. 
: . 

There are blemishes, to be sure, in her art—even 
the ‘‘Sun”’ is spotted—for instance, I cannot admire her 
tone production. It is lusty, full of color, but in the emis- 
sion is faulty. Then, too, the adoption of a full evening 
dress detracts somewhat from the complete illusion her art 
should produce, besides violating the dramatic unities. 
Needless, also, is the vulgar clangor mechanically made in 
the wings while she depicts the fight in the McCloskey man- 
These extraneous aids are blots on the otherwise 
perfect picture. Miss Cline is too great an artist to 
need resort to such palpably artificial means. She fights 
with her face; her nose, with the nostrils dilated, is the 
very incarnation of the lust for blood; her pose is in itself 
a belligerent demonstration. I beg of you, therefore, Miss 
Cline, to give us with your perfect diction those great pic- 
tures throbbing with East Side humanity, uncorseted, un- 
cabined and unconfined. 

Then we will sing of you as sang the great Yawper over 
the roofs of the world, Walt Whitman, of women: 

They are tann'd in the face by shining suns and blowing winds, 

Their flesh has the old divine suppleness and strength. 

They know how to swim, row, ride, wrestle, shoot, run, strike, retreat, 
advance, resist, defend themselves. 

They are ultimate in their own right—they are calm, clear, well pos- 
sessed of themselves, 

Miss Cline is the perfect flowering of the Walt Whitman 
and Richard Wagner ideals of womanhood, and her /in de 
siéele art is in the main inimitable. 

She is hopelessly untranslatable in terms of prose. Swin- 
burne alone could paraphrase her : 

O, strong winged soul with prophetic 
Lips hot with the bloodbeats of song, 
With tremor of heartstrings magnetic, 
With thoughts as thunder in throng. 
With consonant ardor of chords 
That pieces men’s souls as with swords 
And hale them hearing along. 
Maggie Cline is a unique feminine microcosm of Hiber- 


sion. 





nian histrionic and lyric art, and her name will roar down 
the ages as loudly as it now thunders in the index. 


. 
* - 


Besides Maggie has just got the better of the police, 
so I salute her! 
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Tuesday, July 5, 1892, 
2 pe. M—AFTERNOON Session, CASE HALL. 
Address of welcome... ..Hon, W. G. eheper ener of Cleveland 


President's address .............. on pbe tke Hahn, Detroit 
OEE SUE crbirksccuhanrstavads o>) seston “H. S. Perkins, ‘Chicago 


Appointment of comm. ttees. 
3:30 P. M.—RECITAL. 
Mrs, Kate M, Kedzie, pianist, Lansing, Mich, 


Otto En ywerson, tenor, Columbus, Ohio. 
Detroit Po mr Club, Detroit, Mich. 


Piano quintet, op. 76........ 0-6-2 eeeeee . Jadassohn 
ad "Kedaie and Detroit Philharmonic Club. 
Songs- 
“Am Meer”’.. Lyi ded eaeebedes ton 6565000 cnn. Uhoeaerens Schubert 
PN is chase obbseeh ere ced. cove ostuevecsuas Be Wilson G. Smith 
* Du bist wie Terr te et Liszt 
0 IR accd i uetbercata ve Tasbevas b40nCiceds cae s Gebel Beethoven 
Mr. Engwerson, 
String quartet, WP. 41-3. ... Schumann 
Mrs. Kedzie and Detroit Philharmonic Club. 
(Hallet & Davis piano used.) 
4:30 P. M.—RECITAL. 
Aug. Hyllested, piano, Chicago. 
L. Gaston Gottschalk, bashoue, Chicago. 
E.ude Symphoniques............... .. Schumann 
Mr. Hyllested. 
Song, “ Serenade "’ (‘cello obligato)... Hyllested 
Mr. Gottschalk. 
Scherzo, op. . ere 
MACtUTRS, CP. BB.o.02 0 Pesccdsevescecees eoe.ess e -Chopin 
Valse Brillante, op. 42. } 
Mr. Hyllested. 
Songs 
PEO vais as ee keg cpebehS 5 ¥6 10% Rad N Cee 1 54 2keso Weaken eee Hervey 
A. .cchsersesncuheniesbaes Cnsacdaces Roeckel 
Mr. Gottschalk. 
Nocturne, A flat.. Pulp ysbeewen eae’ <i Che: wessaceeyeetereted Liszt 
Polonaise ........ 
Mr. Hylilested. 
(Chickering piano used.) 
TurspAyY EventnG Concert, 8 o'CLock. 
Crue cate, TORO ves ises cin tecndccctescuncasvedrtee pavsgtesss Bach 


. Parker, Syracuse, 
Symphonic Idyl, op. 26 ror the Fairy’s Spring "') (two 
SUNG kas coke chonsvsee takbeseenscesgh) Ot Templeton Strong, Boston 
A. Spengler and Henry J. Kroesen, Cleveland, 
Songs: 
® Who is Sylvia?"’............ 
** Listen to the Voice of Love”? 
"New Soriagtins Sepd deaece 
Mrs, F. M. Davis, Grand Rapids. 
Sonate (piano and violin)...... ...... C, A. Pre vol Leavenworth, Kan. 
H. J. Kroesen and ica H. 


Schubert 
. Hook 
.. Vidal 

















Rondo engrigslese, OP, 16.04.5002 vcsccvcbddedodsocccveiones Mendelssohn 
Spinnerlied (** Flying Dutchman’’) .. Wagner-Liszt 
octurne. Pe | ~ 
MNO eo vos kev cakat edad cainin wakes tek Se ete es Chopin 
Miss Augusta Cottlow, Chicago. . 
"Colle concerto, D major, OD. BB...cccser ccccae secvee .. Davidoff 
Max votes 

Balada, OP. GB cc. nsscesce cee ive oocvcesquqcasci revesevese ) seecess Chopin 
Andante con Variazioni, op. 142. : —_— 

iszt 


**La Campanella”’,............. does 
Armin W. Doerner, C 
Song: Scena, ‘* Ocean, thou mighty monster "’ 
Miss Anna McLaughlin, Indianapolis. 
Concert piece, op. 15 (two pianos)., ...Percy Goetschius, Syracuse 
Percy Goetschius and Geo, A. Parker, Syracuse. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION, JULY 6. 


9:00 a. M., , Essay, *‘ Personal Recollections of Notable Mu- 
ohn Towers, Indianapolis 


SDE” 05 coos: ascadbundesndeueiadad Sreakee 
9:30 a. M., Essay, ** Voice Teacher's Problems”’..... F, W, Root, Chicago 
Discussion. 


10:15 A. M.—RECITAL. 


J, de Zielinski, pianist, Buffalo, 
Miss Clara Phillippbaar, soprano, Buffalo. 


** At the Ball”’........... rene oetanmn crt ynntes + 4abbd cate: 4) Aug. Dupont 

Allegro appasio ato, op. 7 fed | ee SE ee ete alent Mai iienn 

Study in teres of a valse, op. b2.. 4 Saint-Satas 
Mr. de Zielinski. 


Son 
f ‘Rose d’Amour”’...... eae .. George Bizet 
** Chanson de Barberine”’........... . s+ sss++ seesees++, L0 Delibes 
EE HU NE vcs csesccvcccnvicnseeuccn’ A. Alpheraky 


RG ai odie 5 50s bien bags) 00 N6EK0 4 Whe ondbies P. Tschaikowsky 
Miss Phillippbaar, 
OS MMGEEN, 6 i Gov dsuce dccdhs caguNeesy ou cvadve vate . Alex. Glazounow 
RS 6,4 chin land vdd «kp Maclp ake sawae 06 ieee M. A. Balakirew 
EEG 600d5bh an Gbcbeeiee + see Sheneceees tiene sd cogehes Anton Arensk 
eee a PRS ee ei ee ry Kargano 


Mr. de Zielinski. 
(Knabe piano used.) 


11:15 A. M.—AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS. 


Mackenzie Gordon, tenor, Chicago. 
Chas. E. Knauss, pianist, Easton, 
Johann H, Beck, violinist, Cleveland. 
Max Droge, ‘cellist, Cleveland, 
Songs: 

‘Sweet Wind ,That aiewe* 

* The Danza” 

The Land o’ the Leai”” 


..Geo, W. Chadwick, Boston 
.. Arthur Foote, Boston 





“ My Bonnie Lass, Marie eee . ; 
 Thou'rt Like Untoa Flower?” } eeveead Wilson G, Smith, Cleveland 
Mr. Gordon, 


Piano trio, op. 20............ M. Foerster, Pittsburgh 
Messrs. Knauss, Beck aR ies 
Song 


f "The Knight of Old”’ ..F. W. Roote, Chicago 





* Sweet Blue E ed Maid ".. nT Eee . 

Sweetheart, Tell Me... ee co .E. A, MacDowell, Boston 

TT ET osleuCeba poutaeeth Reus cudvnd soe J. H. Rogers, Cleveland 
Mr. Gordon, 


(Steinway piano used.) 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 o’CLOCK. 
Organ solo; 
* Meditation,”’ B major (mew).....................5 Aloys Claussmann 
Concert piece p obeiitinhid eiabpeuaniiessehiniit keedintihesdeibe H. W, Parker 
xt W. B. Colson, Jr., Cleveland. 
2:15 Pp. M., essay, % Theoretical and Auricular t A. J. Goodrich, Chicago 


nalysis. 
Discussion, 
3:15 rp. m., Essay, “* Individuality in Music’’..H.C. Macdougall, Providence 
Discussion. 
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4:15 P. M.—-RECITAL. 


Arthur Foote, pianist, Boston. 
Miss Clara Louise Doeltz, soprano, Detroit. 











ngs : 
UOT: 6b iow te tbieds eikdee tha venvsaguanonine wth is Gounod 
Hindoo BONG... --.-- sees. eee cece enon cee eeeeee es Bemberg 
PNT atx dckaien': Seda. conglevenacnesven-<ih Peneteds be Thome 
Cres dew ger dh oper db Sees cb be end WEES c cbWEERE VEL codes Hindel 
.. MacDowell 
.. Paderewski 
RKa viens Gkeereee Obie canntdng ty. densldach) «bee Wee.io cet Brahms 
Songs: 
Oe I a a ee eRe ited w pabaemeiiedin ... J. H. Rogers 
* Shadowtown Ferry” poder ceed euei eae oteakaseee Ge 
OIE” an ii nisi's Hated cna ddim » 04) anaes Wilson G, Smith 
PUSS QORTUN Ci GB 5.65. iii. oe heh AER Arthur Foote 
Arthur Foote, Johann Beck, Benjamin Beck and Max Droge. 
(Chickering piano used.) 
WEDNESDAY EVENING Concert, 8 0’CLOCK, 
Organ solo: 
Concerto No. 10 (Allegro. | EE os ia hhntdtns biabintiie camuie Hindel 
Marche de la symphonie, “ Ariane”’.................0.-0000: Guilmant 
William C, Carl, New York. 
Part son 
oe Woodland Angelus PP iwc RE pa cae vie! thas debe tees te dates Dvorak 
OE BIE nS aks ct ringcgnbssdeiede deg | nbaanedies Rheinberger 
“Sylvan Pleasures’’.. .. Benedict 
be te fe a EP eT eT Pe Eee Pree ee .Gibbons (1612) 
Cleveland Vocal Society, Alfred Arthur conductor. 
Piano soli: 
WN, MI Gein indes becdserecscisenusa  aabaasoe dans Beethoven 
Allegro SD MMR sevvssncdh mbrenee ehuwaresses ¢ .. Schumann 
Gs dow cdaicsendnie nts eaede auehbbilacns 600 cke<ueers Schubert-Liszt 
Miss Adele Lewing, Boston. 
Songs: 
“For You, Dearest URE in Veeine cab CER i Naas ieawns cae F. W. Root 
Pd 5 cab an dain Taree cheb Cenc 6ihonekeneeee¥iis Mozart 
me Naf CR Re -Taubert 
Miss A. Margaret Goetz, Chics ago. 
Part songs: 
mL” rye ) 
its roe ang sp ee ; i baeay one Pains ..F. X. Arens 
"_ a avg POS Pern 
(Dedicated to the Cleveland Vocal Society and its conductor, Alfred 
rthur,) 
Cleveland Vocal Society. 
Songs: 
Aria, “* Marriage of Figaro”’. .. Mozart 
‘* For the Sake of the DE Sivcwtheciesvideata - Seest. «Gale . Mattei 


* Dans ton Coeur’ .. Saint-Satas 


L, Gaston Gottschalk, Chicago. 


Piano soli: 
Ballade, op. 74 ..... 
Nocturne, op. 157 
Romance (scherzo). 
Papillon..... .... 
Valse caprice (after T: ausig) (MS.) 
(Dedicated to Miss L ewing. ry 


Chopin 

. Reinecke 
. Adele Le wing 
"Calixa L avallee 
Wilson G, Smith 





iss Lewing. 
Part Songs: 
NE Te cccccvecsedves .... Sumner Salter, New York 
* Ave Maria” ....060 seceres . .eW. W, Gilchrist, Philadelphia 


« Woaken. Blynken ‘and Nod” Nevin, Boston 
(Soprano obligato, Miss Kate ‘Gerlach, Cle veland. ) 
Cleveland Vocal Socie ty. 
(Hallet & Davis piano used.) 


Tuunspay MorRNING SESSION, JULY 7, 9 O'CLOCK. 


* Vocal Methods in America"’... iiincueie 
Emilio Agramonte, New York. 
Discussion. 
, Essay, ** Self peace in Music”’ 
W. S. B. Mathews, Chicago. 


Essay, 


9:45 a. M. 


Discussion. 
10:30 A M—AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS. 


Piano quintet....... ...Geo, W. Andrews, Oberlin, Ohio 
Geo. W. Andrews and Beck String Quartet, C leveland. 
Johann H. Beck and Julius Deiss, violins ; Benj. B. Beck, viola, 

and Max Droge, "cello, 
GPU Seng breeds pecs vesaes Carl Busch, Kansas City 
Johann H. Beck, 
A Ne hkcduemeeih ares bahwense’ Franz X. Arens, Berlin 
Franz X. Arens. 
String quartet (adagio, ome 1 ES a Johann H, Beck, Cleveland 
Beck String Quartet. ? 


Romance for violin. . 
Songs 


Piano trio (No. 2).. . R. Kroeger, St. Louis 
Messrs. E.R. Kroeger, Johann H, Beck and Max Droge. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 0’CLOCK, 


Organ solo: 
Andante .......ssseecsveserseerees ebes eébeveses . Wesle 
Pee Oh: GS WINE e ois sce eede ones vespectcncoce ventes ecocvinces Bach 


E, E, Gubb, Canton, Ohio. 

2:15 p. m., Essay, * Tendency of Modern Romanticism in 
SE RR aGs ns techedeesbaceutt Percy Goetschius, Syracuse 

Discussion. 

3:15 vp. m., Essay, ** Musical Forms and Their Contents,” 

ohn A. Broekhoven, Cincinnati 

Discussion. 

4 P. M.—RECITAL, 


Prelude and fugue, D anger Kulpbeee Jebcddbekes 
Sonata, op. 
Mae kW, donk citcacakaandeensinsactos 
Two studies.. anode 
a atom ta the enlave wediensené 
Barcaroll 
Legende. 
Sposatijio pias Ie 
EF MEE Ce o 
Mr. F. Busoni, Boston. 
(Steinway piano used ) 
5 rp. M., election of officers. 


THURSDAY EVENING—CONCERT, 8 o'CLOCK. 


bad . Bach-Busoni 
WOTCETS Sea ee Beethoven 







-Chopin 





. Liszt 





Organ solo, fantaisie and w 8's Deen eae hahs eaby J. L. Krebs (1713-1780) 
5 Sterling, Cincinnati. 
» aoa ong" vakdy bkbeabiebiedeeeeden’ dseeebReciee C. Gotze 
Songs...... | PE... paciabcredeioetdeseteiea.codseues -Saint-Saéns 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomson, Cuews 
Mamperete, GRC ED. cs cedesscecnes ssegecedoscoses ‘ - Schumann 
WEN Ue AE Oe ick cenee sy Abcs at tebele vee siakers Chopin 
Scherzo, op. 39.......§ °° 
H. E. Zoch, Nieiicatl 
fo pany Rhabive Waeeacedieavet Wilton G. Se nes 
- “If 1 but Knew”’.... .. «Wilson G. Smith 
Soage ; “An den Sonnenschein "’ .. Schumann 
\" BR bs crivnceccs tapbanie<a06ss dah .P. Henrion 
J. F. Thomson, 
(** Nymphs and t ncesccteal Gates bbe dediienade Purcell 
Songs ” TH he Willow”’....... ......A. Goring Thomas 
4 eth: |“ La Naranjera”............. . .Scochdopole 
{« RI bs uivccctueedse ..Charles Dennee 
Mrs, Agnes Thomson. 
Liebes scene (** Tristan and Isolde"’). . - e+ «ee. Wagner-Tausig-Liszt 
Waldweben (“' Siegfried’’)...... Sis ‘ke ee Kaegsuh wlpmee at Wagner-Brassin 
“ Where'er You Walk” GE. Pit. eedeG Hindel 
SONGS. ....--eseess Se ee sine nwec.s ten ened Henry Carey 
“ Tne Minstrel Boy’’.. ....Harry Rowe Shelley 
Mr. Thomson. 
5 * Du bist wie ein Blume’ eset nekitehl sun picved Liszt 
| ee ‘* Bon jour, Suzon"’ ae rey! 
r OM EN i gn ss /ancaksncbes Gomes 
Mrs, Thomson. 
Rallnde C* Laameed Ty is cans (5 0beZei ie atin Cede. ose tid ino dt Rubinstein 
Mr. Zoch. 

S, $9 Sell wie dle Nacho" 3.0... 05sec eee ewees .Gitze 
WORE «osuess erens 1** Venetian Boat Song”’...............64+ Blumenthal 
Mr. and Mrs Thomson. 

(Miller piano used.) 

Fripay MoRNING SEsSION, JULY 8, 9 o’CLOcK, 

Essay, ‘* The Deppe Method”’..........-.+++++: Miss Amy Fay, New York 


10:00 a. M. Essay, * reaneegaeintian versus 7x 
hae . R. Parsons, New York 





It A. M.—AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS, 


Sonate, piano and violin; 
Allegro con brio...... 
Romanza........ .... 
Allegritto, finale..... ‘ 

Miss Kate M. Jacobs, pianist, Detroit. 
a Luderer, violin, Detroit. 


oWivcssstevuccun B. O. Klein, New York 





oe RCoula’ st Thou sock as Dear” ums. on i} 
* The Violet’ (MS. ocdoahl Miceue shel J. H. Hahn, Detroit 
* Love Thee, Seart (MS. ah ly 9 
Miss Alice Andrus, Detroit. 
SETWe CUI NGs ooi. 0 kk 1k bac cktrcdbeaeiasteedese H. W. Parker, New York 


Beck String Quartet. 





Songs 
‘ trey Knew papa Set Aa t whined Wilson G, Smith, Cleveland 
00 EE <6 « ubenid ue en ae Nehibids meeumbbiah 6060 Ambroise Thomas 
” Vergebliches Weta eicidivdiecsce caccesds cecsee rahms 


Miss Andrus. 
Piano trio (allegro molto appasionata).. .H. H. Huss, New York 
Messrs. . Huss, Johann H, Beck and Max Droge. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 O'CLOCK, 


Organ solo, fantaisie in BE flat..........cccceseesccseee ceeee Saint-Saéns 
(Con moto. Allegro.) 

H. G. Archer, Pittsburgh. 

2:15 p.m., Essay, “* Music and the Individual”’... 
Discussion. 

3r.M., Essay, 
Discussion. 


.F. H, Clark, Chicago 


* Concerted Action"’ ..F. X. Arens, Berlin 


4 P. M.—RECITAL. 


Wm. H. Sherwood, pianist, Chicago, 
Chas, Abercrombe, tenor, Rochester, 





hp SPE ou Rc CLsiK 44 660 2aS ise Ca Nernees ....Mendelssohn 
mpromptu ...... 
Scherzo.......... t eveeresscceccectee eeeece e Chopin 
Songs: 
IEE Tv ha be nueva cupdsics vaeetess cdvend cee .. Mendelssohn 
“Oma charmante"’ nabs! 6b0( ened soph weeneshokimdebieen Sullivan 
* A Song of May”’. siceee «se seveWilson G, Smith 
a ST rt ee. Beethoven 
Mr. Abercrombe, 
Scherzo (dedicated to Mr. Sherwood)........... ea .. De Kontski 
Chasseresse, op. 57 (dedicated to Mr. Sherwood). . .C. Sternber, 


Sarabande Moderne, op. 30 (dedicated to Mr. Sherwood). Wilson G. Smith 

Volkstanz, op. 13 (dedicated to Mr. Sherwood). . .Louis Maas 

Cavatina, from suite, op, 91 

March, from suite, op, 91........ Raff 
Mr. ‘sherwood, 


Songs: 


*Stars of the Summer Night” .. Tours 





* There, Little Girl, Don’t SR Railay . Campion 
‘A Simple Maid’. neunkeds ceteasete . Harvey 
OEE TE 7 in caine day auieleud puieacnmes . J. H, Rogers 
Mr, Abercrombe 
BaD. 065s .csece ee SOE esdee Hollaender 
GRIT bo cc cceos codscahaawhacths es denatiend intedyee Rubinstein 
SN aes 30) cok v ce sci cihed: 455 bess Oh4n 008045. er Kullak 
"’Mr. Sherwood. 
(Mason & Hamlin piano used.) 
5:30 rp. M., business and committee reports. 
Fripay EveninGc Concert, 8 o’CLock. 

pense gine eaues ‘wee .. Rheinberger 


Organ solo, sonata No, 15 (new): 
N. J, Corey, Detroit. 
Songs: 
* Unrequited”’ 
* The Raft Song” 
** Folk Song ”’. Be ares ae 
** Song of the Morn” 
B. Bicknell Young, C hicago ; 
Thirty-two variations, C minor. 


ses « Wilson G, Smith 

éhaviahshaees E. Nevin 

; W. Chadwick 

et sddeunioces Young 
“Mrs. Mazzucato-Voung, accompanist. 

eethoven 


NG te Is oa cs kee cok tndal ened handedes mebiensaeetet cxnedeanes Mozart 
Miss Celia Gaul, Baltimore 
Songs: 
ER sth peli a his ccce pes bandnntanceasebs nnehene Grammann 


. .C. W, Coombs 
E. H. Douglass 


“Song ofa Summer fhiemecingil 
* A Valentine” , 


Song.. antiak te ster 60+ ¢eed TOY OOD 
"Miss Belle Corry, Dresden. 
Nocturne, op, 37-2... } . : 
coe...) °°: °° ‘Chepia 
** Murmuring Breezes’. ...... 6... ..+0000: vette etvedede Jensen-Pauer 
Etincelles........ ae daca cca cake his ncaa .. Moszkowski 
Valse, op. 34..... j 
Miss Gaul. 
Recitative and aria, “ Eri Tu’ ("* Ry a in Maschera”"’),... .. Verdi 
Young. 
Garden aria (** Robert der Teufel’ 4) . Meyerbeer 
Miss Corry. 
0 CN cin ccnctadenr dined: coetisencs wes Liszt 
Miss Gaul. 


(Knabe piano used.) 


Vienna Letter. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSIC AND THEATRE EXPOSITION-—THE EX- 


POSITION PARK. 

Nae the west from the “ Rotunde” we 

have the park, which occupies a flat surface of 84,000 
metres, of which the buildings of ‘Old Vienna”’ take up 
20,000 metres. To get into the park from the Rotunde 
we have to passthrough the “ West Portal.’’ Direct en- 
trance can also be obtained by going to the north side, at 
which the horse cars and omnibuses have direct connec- 
tion, and also another entrance for those visiting the 
theatre expressly. From the last two entrances a covered 
passageway leads to the ‘‘ Exposition Theatre.” 

The park, music hall and pavilions are lit up with 
electric lamps supplied by the Siemens & Halske firm. 

In the park to the right of the West Porta! is situated 
the fire department. Other things of special interest in the 
park are the ‘‘Schattenspiel Theatre ’’ (Marionettes), of Mr. 
Michel Mortier, of Paris. Performances take place every 
day ; among the several things which are performed the 
fellowing may be mentioned, ‘Le Journal Electrique,” 
‘*Revue Parisienne,’? &c. There are several other pavil- 
ions in the park, which are too numerous to make mention 
of here. Of special interest in ‘‘Old Vienna’’ may be 
mentioned a microphone which is in direct connection with 
the music hall and theatre, which transmits all that goes 
on in both places, It is exhibited by the firm of Siemens 
& Halske. Then we have the Edison phonograph ex- 
hibited by Dlugogenski. 

Further on we come to the ‘‘Théatre tintamaresque ”’ 
(Dwarf Theatre), executed by Artist Alois Schmid. Then 
we have the panorama showing the interior of an ocean 
steamer and the entering of the same steamer into the 
harbor of New York. 

The pavilion for music publishers is represented by all 
the leading publishers of the present day and also presses 





showing how music is printed, &c., also showing the ad 
vancement in music printing. 
THE EXPOSITION THEATRE. 

This theatre is built after plans of the architects, Fellner 
and Hellmer. Although this theatre was only built for 
the term of six months, it may be said that the structure 
can stand for a much longer period. The ventilations, 
lighting, acoustics, &c., are elegant. The measuremenis 
are as follows: The auditorium is 28.1 metres deep, 22 
metres broad and 13.5 high; the stage has a depth of 
15 metres and 26 metres in width; the back stage is 14 
metres broad and 8 metres deep; the under stage is 2.5 
metres high; the proscenium is 13.5 metres broad and 
8 metres high. 

The seating capacity, including one gallery, is 1,653 per 
sons. The theatre is electric lighted throughout. The 
program for the whole season is as follows : 

May 7 to 28—German Theatre of Berlin as guests. Adolf L’'Arronge 
director. 

May 2% te 31 
director, 
Répertoire—"* Denise,”’ ** Adrienne Lecouvreur,”’ * 

Isles,"’ * Il ne faut jurer de rien,” “* Le Dépit amoureux,"’ * 
selle (e la Seigliere,"’ “* Pépa,”’ 
d'Octobre.”’ 

June 1 to8—Bohemian National Theatres of Prague. Fr. Ad. 
director. 
Répertoire 


Comédie Frangaise, of Paris, as guests. Jules Claretie 
Mademoiselle de Belle 
Mademoi 
** Les femmes savantes,’’ * La nuit 
Subert 


Operas from Tschaikowsky, Smetana and Dvorak 

June 9 to 17—Théatre l'Oddon, of Paris, with Miss Rejane, as quests 

June 18 to 80 —'' Die Tragidie des Menschen,” Mysternum, of Madach, 
translated from the Hungarian by Ludwig Dorzy, under the direction of 
Director Pollini, of Hamburg. 

July 1 to 14—Performance 
operettes, &c., among which are 
Bourgoing; ** Meissener-Porzelian,” 
and * Guttenberg,’’ by Wiber, 

July 15 to 24—Guest play of the Emanuel Reicher Company, 
with the assistance of Mr. Bonn, 

July 2% to 20-—-Guest play of Heinrich Junkermann in Low German 
pieces. 

July 30 to August 14—Guest play of the “ Brixlegger 
Tirol, ** Andreas Hofer.” 

August 15 to 24—Guest play of a French operette company, with Misses 
performing ** Angot,”’ &c 


of exposition ballets, with one act of 
* Donauweibchen,”’ by Baron Othon 
by Gollinelli and Hellmesberger, 


of Berlin, 


Company, of 


Jeanne Granier and Lendner, of Paris ; 
August 25 t¢31—The Hungarian National Theatres as guests 
September 1 to 4—Polish theatres. 

September 5 to 15-—-Performance of Daudet's * 
of the German Volks Theatres. 
September 16 to 830-—The Italian opera theatres as guests, under Son 


Arlesienne " by members 


zogno’s direction, 


THE MUSIC HALL. 


The music hall is for the performance of large concerts 
of classic and modern programs, popular music works of 
national music and of musical specialties. 

The building is built after the plans of the architect, 
Oscar Mormorck, and built by Hermann Otte. 

The plastic decorations are from Conrad Widter. The 
curtain is painted by the imperial court decorator, Burg- 
hart. 

The whole structure contains the following: Parquet, 
gallery, boxes, terraces and an amphitheatre. The stage is 
convertable into a theatrical one. The depth of the hall is 
58 metres. It has seating room for 1,800 persons. The 
stage can seat 150 musicians comfortably and there is 
room for a chorus of 300 singers. 

On this stage is an organ which was built for the new 
church in Weinhaus by J. & H. Mauracher, of St. Florian 
and Salzburg. The programs for these concerts are issued 
daily. 

OLD VIENNA. 

In this section is a faithful representation of the city of 
Vienna in olden times. There is nothing of any. special in 
terest excepting a few ‘Hans Wurst ’’ theatres, which is 
for the younger people. Besides there are several bazars, 
&c., which do not combine with music. With all this we 
finish the most interesting work of mankind that could 
ever be brought together. Thanks to the Princess Metter- 


nich. CHARLES Licer. 








More Musical Boils,—Dr, Hubert Parry has just put 
the finishing touches to his new oratorio, ‘ Job,’’ intended 
for the Gloucester Festival next September. 


WM. FRIEDRICH, 


OF THE FIRM OF 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO., 


COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 


Music Trade that he has accepted 





Begs to announce to the 
the Agency for one for the largest String Instrument manu 
facturing concerns in Europe. 

The arrival of a collection of samples, which will be the 
largest exhibit of the kind ever shown in this country, will 
be duly announced in this paper. Dealers who wish to 
import their goods direct from the European market will 


please communicate with 


WM. FRIEDRICH, 


MANUFACTURERS’ ACENT. 
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Organ Loft Whisperings. 


Ovur CuHnom Boys Aanpd Cuno MAsrers. 





Keep out of the Past. It is lonely, 
And barren and bleak to the view, 
Its fires have grown cold and its stories are old 
Turn, turn to the Present-—the New | 
NEVER felt so strong a throb of righteous 
| indignation as on stepping into the organ loft of St. 
Paul's Chapel, Trinity Parish, and finding the miserable, 
neglected, wholly uncomfortable and entirely unbeautiful 
accommodations with which the faithful, gentle and gen- 
erous musical soul of Leo Kofler has been obliged to put 
up for the past fifteen years. 

Standing in front of the huge wardrobe-like organ, fac- 
ing the meagre old-fashioned railing that has done duty 
since ** the Ark,”’ is like standing on a window sill crowded 
There is barely room for a small 
chair in the narrow ledge of spare. How onearth the poor 
singers dispose of their knees is a mystery. It ought to be 
good practice for those of them who may be studying skirt 
dancing, the first principle of which is ‘* toes and knees due 


by a blank gray wall. 


north and south when the face is looking east.”’ 

In a cigar box shaped well, at each end of the organ, sit 
the men of the double quartet when off duty. Not only 
‘out of sight indeed are these brave musicians, but im- 
prisoned, and by a special rule of the place ‘ not allowed 
to change seats with the women during service.’"’ To sing 
they are obliged to crawl out each time and slip around 
back of the women, standing as close as sardines in a box, 
and so situated expected to enthuse in devotional fervor, 

The dear good organist, whose earnest fidelity to the 
cause makes him worthy the comfort of a bishop's chair 
during service, is obliged to maintain his place on the hard 
backless organ bench through the entire Episcopal service 
without possibility of escape. Directly in front, below this 
truly ‘straight and narrow way," runs astring of gaslights 
with twelve jets toeach light. Imagine the chance for 
good vocalism, not to speak of comfort, with the thermom- 
eter at g8°. It is insufferable; itisinhuman. ‘ Designed 
by the devil, carried out by a fool!" says someone of 
something. 

Nothing could be more simple than the remedy for all 
The * lofty loft,”’ as it now stands, extends over not 
There is no earthly 
reason why it should not extend over six, The 
gas jets might also be thinned without darkening the road 


this. 


more than one pew width below. 


numerous 


of any soul to heaven. 

It is not that Trinity Parish is indigent; it is one of the 
best Nor is it stingy. Nothing so 
reasonable as either of these causes underlies this unkind 
Nothing but the idea, for- 


endowed in the city. 


treatment of these good people. 
that nothing must be changed in the old chapel 
from what it ancient days. Progress be 
praised! and what are you here for? Why then do we not 
retain the tallow dip and the tuning fork? Why this solid 
roof, these carpets on the floors? Tents were good enough 
in the old times. It is a wonder that the electric motor has 
not electrocuted this primitive, conservative spirit ere this. 

How much happiness has been sacrificed, how many 
homes made dreary and hearts made weary by this most 
senseless of all the warts on human mentality—the placing 
of dead sentiment before living people! Old, mouldy tra- 
ditions bringing bitterness to the heart of a daughter, se- 
pulchral reminiscences robbing the son of everyday com- 
fort, graveyard loyalty despoiling the faith of the parent— 
out and away with the whole of it! There was never yet 
an ‘‘association’’ worth the sacrifice of a living creature’s 
peace, People first, things afterwards, 

It would require much precious ‘‘ conservatism of asso- 
ciation " to make restitution to justice for the neglect of 
this noble gentleman who so uncomplainingly gives of his 
time, his trouble, knowledge and influence—all that is best 
within him—for the good of the art he loves so well—that 
of musical training in musical worship. Were he a whiner 
one would not take his cause so to heart, but to see him 
giving, giving, asking nothing, excusing the stubborn dark 
age insensibility to his needs, with a kindly reference to 
the *‘love of the old and the horror of change,” that is the 
cause of it, and to see his large face lit with artistic fervor 
as he utters, ** Oh, I love the choir work so! "’ brings tears 
to the eyes. It is sincerely to be hoped that some gener- 
ous spirit may be induced to remedy this evil before the 
good man becomes himself a past, the subject of lugubri- 
ous tears, tombstones and strewn flowers. 

The acoustics are good here, the ventilation also when 
attended to, and Mr. Kofler has unrestricted freedom in 
the selection of material and music. The choir is a double 
quartet with supplement, making twenty-six in all. 

Of the first quartet, Miss Ida R. Tice is soprano; Miss 
Edith Tuttle, contralto; Mr, Geo, O'Reilly, tenor; Mr. W, 
Grafton, basso. The second quartet is composed of Miss 
Clara Leek, Miss Florence Bachman, Mr. C. E. McGown and 
Mr. Geo. Rogers. The singing is noticed for its remark. 
able expressiveness not only in anthems and Te Deums, 
but in hymns and chants. Tone and enunciation are both 
of a superior quality. The music is of the best from 
Novello and Schuberth. 

Choir work includes seven services besides Sundays. 


sooth, 


was in the 


The quartets are both salaried, the volunteers receive 
weekly lessons in tone cultivation. Salaries I believe in- 
clude car fares. Members may be dismissed at any time. 
Besides voice deficiency, any breach of manners or morals 
may be considered just cause for dismissal. A member 
leaving the choir previous to festival occasions forfeits all 
rights to salary due. There is a vacation of four weeks in 
the year. A member of the first quartet loses $1, of the 
second 50 cents, the volunteer a lesson, asa result of absence 
from rehearsal. A late arrival is not permitted to take his 
place till the next change of position. Great decorum is 
observed. A possibility of solo work by every member of 
the choir is made an incentive to healthy ambition. As a 
means of general musical encouragement, members are 
selected to sing a song, ballad, aria, &c., at the Tuesday re- 
hearsal. To the club which has been organized for the 
study of secular music the choirmaster gives his services 
free. In view of possible outside engagement, it is under- 
stood that ‘*church work comes first.’’ 

Mr. Kofler has no objection to the boy choir on principle, 
but thinks the American boy ‘too wild and untrained ’”’ to 
be fit material. At its best boy service is satisfactory, not 
at its best it is atrocious. ‘Of course,’ he says, ‘‘with a 
school for the training of the voice the drill in church ser- 
vice would be a comparatively easy and delightful task, 
but it is out of the question that a choir master should edu- 
cate tone as well as brain with his limited opportunity.” 

Here, again, we find the kernel of this subject touched 
by this man of experience and zeal—the necessity for a 
training school for our choir boys. 

He sees no reason why such a project should not be at- 
tainable. It would only remain to devise the best means 
for carrying it out. He would suggest a school in connec 
tion with each church, thus concentrating the interest of 
the congregation and permitting the plum of ‘*credit’’ for 
which so many ‘artistic’? souls work to have an oppor. 
tunity. This would also have the advantage of working 
naturally from present conditions of teachers, material, re- 
quirements, &c, Three or four of the wealthy churches 
might unite in such a project, such as St. Thomas’, Trinity, 
St. Bartholomew's. The enthusiasm in regard to a school 
must come from the inside of the church, though the en- 
dowment or bequest of philanthropic outsiders would be by 
no means objectionable. 

With Mr. Le Jeune, Mr. Kofler thinks that Trinity would 
be by all odds the one to take hold of the movement. She 
not only could but should and ought to make it her mission. 
She is rich, efficient, looked up to. 

Mr. Kofler’s preference is for a grown up choir, although 
aware that fine results may be secured by the mixture of 
boys’ voices. The attack, for example, is thus made brill- 
iant and impressive. This idea, he wittily adds, is more 
suited to English work, where woman is the ‘‘timid’’ and 
‘retiring’? member of creation. In this country woman 
is perfectly capable of ‘‘attack’’ of the most daring and 
courageous description, even upon her poor choir master. 
‘*Attack,’’ whether from old or young, he considers to 
depend upon ability, It is the result of certainty and in- 
dependence as to what todo. This efficiency has neither 
sex nor age. A poor choir of whatever kind he considers 
the fault of the choir master, not the system. He has 
written much upon the subject of vocal culture, one work 
in which ‘the art of breathing ’’ covers over 200 pages. 

Mr. Kofler’s conversation is indicative of a broad, high 
minded, generous lookout upon art and humanity. It is 
filled with generous sentiments toward his fellow workers 
and compliments where merit is due, So far as he is con- 
cerned ‘‘Anything for the cause”’ is his motto, and he 
FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS, 


lives it. 





Patti Gives a Matinee,—On Wednesday after- 
neon, June 15, Patti gave a matinée at the Patti Thea- 
tre, Craig-y-Nos Castle, Wales. There were two parts to 
the entertainment. The first was a little four act play, in 
which Patti took the réle of the young heroine. The 
second part consisted of a violin solo, three songs and a 
monologue by Marshall P. Wilder. After the matinée 
Patti-Nicolini gave Mr. Wilder a ruby’scarf pin set with 
eight diamonds as a remembrance of his visit to Craig-y 
Nos. 
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Organs and Organists in the French 
Capital. 


T may prove interesting to the many organ- 
ists in America interested in the French school of organ 
music to become more intimately acquainted with the 
organs and artists in Paris, and I will write what can be 
heard by a visit thither during the musical season, as most 
of our musicians are obliged to go abroad during the sum- 
mer months, when little or nothing is to be heard. 

St. Sulpice contains one of the largest organs in Europe, 
being one of the most noted built by the firm of Cavaillé- 
Coll, or rather entirely reconstructed by them in 1862. It 
contains five manuals of fifty-six notes each, pedal board of 
thirty notes, 100 speaking stops, twenty combination pedals 
and 7,000 pipes. Of the pedal stops there are two of 32 
feet and four of 16 feet, in addition to these of 8 and 4 feet. 
The instrument is of great power and brilliancy, and when 
used in connection with the chancel organ, as is often the 
case, as masses have been written by Mr. Widor for the 
two organs, the effect is indescribable. 

This is the scheme: 

I—GRAND CHORUS, 


1. Salicional ..feet. 8 8 Seconde trompette...feet. 8 
8. Octave..s > +... ; er GT Ss ics hedectdciae | 
3. Grosse fourniture..... ...rks. 4 10, Clariondoublette......... 2 
4. Grosse cymbale....... ....... 6 11, Basson .... ca adhih eae 
5. Plein-jeu....... 4 12. Basson......... petvenaga 16 
0 CRN, cunts cos civuasnss .. & 18, Bombarde.. ao 5 evenae OO 
7. Premiére trompette......feet. 8 

2—GRAND ORGAN, 
1, Principal harmonique feet. 2316 8, Bourdon.. ae feet. 8 
9. BOMB es 65 vcr We nesven ses coe. SO ~ i PMB erica | 3 K 
%. Bourdon...... 16 10. Flute A pavillon 8 
4, Fifite conique.... ..... . 16 It. Prestant.... 4 
5. Fifite harmonique... ..... 8 12. Grosse quinte .. 5% 
6, Flute traversiére............ 8 13. Doublette..... 2 
7. Montre....... ; ore 

3— BOMBARDE,. 

1, Soubasse..... ...feet. 16 11, Grosse quinte..... feet. 5% 
2. Fifite conique. , ..- 16 1%. Grossetierce........ .... 3} 
4. Principal... ... mba hee 8 18. Quinte ..... if stclohin. cles ae 
4. Fifite harmonique.. ........ 8 1M. Octave. 4 
5. Bourdon...... 8 15. Octavin States. 
© AION. ice ctecies Coegce 8 16. Cornet..... .rks. 5 
7. Violoncelle. .. re . 8B 17, Trompette é views ieee 
8. Keraulophone BB Sita scidevcrrnnexsie @ 
9. Fifite octaviante i. > eee sf 
06, Prestant......0.cccc00 sovessees 4 20. Bombarde 16 

4—CHOIR ORGAN, 
1. Violon basse . feet. 16 11, Quinte... feet. 2% 
2. Quintaton : ; 56. WH Debs... .656.icdecnds B 
8. Quintaton .. 8 18. Plein-jeu harmonique. 36 
4, Flite traversitre D Pee ee, none ceseses adi: 
5. Salicional .. . 8 15. Larigot..... P 1% 
6. Viole de gambe 8 16. Picolo.... 1 
7. Unda Mardis .. - 8 17. Trompette 8 
8. Fifite douce. 4 18. Clarinette 8 
9, Fifite octaviante 4 19, Clairon.... 4 
10 Dulciana... ... ; .... 4 20, Euphone 16 

§—-SWELL ORGAN, 
1, Quintaton, .......... feet. 16 12. Voix celeste....... ..feet. 8 
2. Bourdon... . ceceeeceee 8 183, Flite harmonique.... s 
8. Violoncelle.... ............ 8 14, Fifite octaviante...... 4 
4. Prestant.... . 4 15. Dulciana. 4 
5. Doublette.... 2 16, Nazard 2% 
6. Fourniture ; rks. 4 17. Octavin............. 2 
GCN nods eicccenss 5 18. Cornet, five rangs.. 8 
8. Basson et hautbois feet. 8 19. Trompette. a 
9. Voix humaine 8 2%, Trompette harmonique.... 8 
10. Cromorne... 8 21, Bombarde . 1 
11, Cor anglais. 16 «22. Clairon. 4 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

1, Principal basse. feet. 32 7%. Clairon........ feet. 4 
2. Contre basse ssceesscese 16 8, Ophicleide 8 
3. Soubasse . cocerey 16 = 9, Trompette.. ‘ 8 
4, Fifite..... 8 10. Basson 16 
5. Violoncelle. es ..ceee 8 11. Bombarde oe 16 
6. Fifite..... ‘ ceseeceee 4 12, Contre bombarde. 32 


COMBINATION PEDALS, 

These number twenty, and in addition there are ten 

registers affecting the different combinations, &c. 
s*e 

The effect of the crescendo on the swell organ is the 
most remarkable of any instrument in the city, excepting 
that of Notre Dame, which is identical. The organ is 
blown by five men, for motors are still unused in the 
churches at Paris, the clergy preferring to give a few sous 
each week to deserving people to blow their organs rather 


than invest in a motor. 
seeF 


Mr. Charles Marie Widor, who was appointed organist at 
St. Sulpice in 1869, was born at Lyons in 1845 and com- 
menced his musical education in that city, afterward going 
to Brussels to study the organ with Lemmens and composi- 
tion with Fétis. On his-‘return to Lyons in 1860 he re- 
ceived the appointment of organist at St. Francois, which 
post he retained until going to Paris, and last year he 
succeeded the late César Franck as professor of the organ 
at the Paris Conservatoire. Mr. Widor’s compositions are 
well known, but he has written far too little for the organ, 
as there is little besides his eight symphonies and the 
duos for harmonium and piano, he having rather chosen 
the piano and especially the orchestra. At the Sunday 
services one always hears extracts from his symphonies or 
from the works of Bach, and as well his improvisations, 
which are alwoys original and interesting. A visit to his 
organ loft is interesting to every organist going to the 
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city and one is sure of being well received. The chancel 
organ is played by Mr. Gross, while the maitre de cha- 
pelle is Mr. Bellenot. The music is mostly choral, and the 
regular choir is augmented by the students of the college, 
numbering about 100, and is well rendered. 
WituiaM C, CarL,. 
(To be continued.) 


A Creat Singing Master. 


(Concluded.) 
N old autocrat never troubles himself to learn 
the students’ names, and with wonderful aptness dubs 


them atitle not always flattering that clings to them so long 
as they stay. In the last one who enters and shakes hands 
you will recognize a San Franciscan, Mr, Hugo Hereld. 
“Otello,” as he is known, is decidedly the maestro’s 
favorite. His perfect mastery of an admirable baritone is 
a keen delight to the maestro’s sensitive ear. Mr. Herold’s 
severe and successful studies are nearing their close, and 
the time may not be far distant when his old friends may 
have pride and pleasure in listening to him in his native 
place. (Since writing the above he has gone to London, 
where he has been most favorably received.) 

Now it is the Fanfulla’s turn, the butterfly—a Rou. 
manian girl of graceful voice and carriage. Now Bocca 
dolce, the ‘‘sweet mouthed,” a stalwart young American. 
Then “ Biondina,"’ or ‘* Bella Isa,’’ the said fair haired English 
girl, whose name of Isabel is thus made over. * Denti”’ 
(teeth), poor fellow, comes next, a nice English boy, with 
the proverbial teeth of his nation and the bad fault—in 
Lamperti’s eyes—of not showing them when he sings. 
Afterward **L’Ebrea,"’ a bright Viennese Jewess, in a rav- 
ishing ** Wienertaille '’—the only one who redeems the sim- 
plicity of toilet in vogue here. 

In the afternoon class there are others: the Gallo anti- 
patico (the antipathetic cock), the Tedesco (German), anda 
Russian, a Pole and an Australian. As accompanist there 
now officiates Gambe Corte (short legs), known to others as 
Mr. Pepetto, brother of the Mrs. Tresolini-Repetto, the 
soprano who was heard in San Francisco with the Scalchi- 
Campanini troupe. Each one in turn sings the exercises. 
In appearance they are absolutely simple, but in practice 
unspeakably difficult. First come notes prolonged eighteen 
seconds, sung on the vowels a, ¢, 7. ‘' Balla/ Balla!" cries 
the old man in a rage; ‘it dances,’’ meaning that, owing 
to irregularly escaping breath the note is not held steadily, 
and one begins over again. Then a short scale or two, an 
arpeggio, perhaps a trill, all sung pianissimo and on the 
vowel a, 

This broad Italian a is fraught with difficulties to the 
English speaking. Before the note is ended, it has—to the 
maestro's ears—invariably degenerated into 0, and one is 
dismissed in disgrace to the sofa, with the classic rebuke: 
‘*O is oca, you English imbeciles’’—oca means goose. 
Then comes one of the Lamperti solfeggi, written by him 
years ago, and later, if the pupil be somewhat advanced, 
an aria from a Bellini or a Donizetti opera, Each individual 
lesson lasts fifteen or twenty minutes, and then one subsides 
to a corner to listen to the others read Lamperti’s text 
book, ** The Art of Singing,” or ‘* practice the breathing ’’ 
with a book against one’s diaphragm. 

Even those most ignorant of the language soon learn to 
dread the fatal cattin (bad), frontale and scappa (it escapes— 
referring to the breath), and to beam with delight at non 
c'é male (not bad), the highest praise ever given. In the in- 
tervals the master nibbles chocolate, takes a lozenge of 
Liebig'’s extract, gets up and ambles about the next room, 
ready to pounce back upon one at a moment’s warning, 
and emphasize the /ronta/e with a sharp tap on the forehead 
with that stick of his. For his hearing is remarkably acute; 
it would be remarkable even in a man inthe prime of life 
—what of it, then, in an almost centenarian, for it is certain 
that Lamperti was born very early in the century! He 
speaks only Milanese, though, naturally, elegant Tuscan is 
not unfamiliar to him. But he seems to pride himself on 
clinging to the curious, almost barbarous, dialect of his 
earliest years. 

For all other languages than Italian he has the sublim- 
est scorn. One word of English, however, he has acquired, 
and proudly uses to the poor frightened uninitiated 
‘*breas,’’ his version of breath. Other music than Italian 
he execrates. A girl had to leave the ciass because she 
unguardedly said that she wanted to study a role in ‘‘ Die 
After that life was made a burden to-her. 
English is a dog's language. French was never made for 
singing, and closes the throat. So everyone is urged to 
speak only Italian, a hard command to those just arrived, 
who can barely manage to ask for another plate of agoni 
(the delicious little lake fish) at the Stella. The lesson is 
over; ‘‘Biondina’’ has lilted, ‘*Ah! si una volta sola,” 
She sings it with all the cadenzas 


Meistersinger.”’ 


from **Sonnambula.”’ 
approved of in those traditional days when the maestro 
hobnobbed over a bottle of Asti spumante with Rossini 
and Donizetti, in the café under La Scala, and discussed 
Malibran's and Pasta’s latest triumphs. So far back does 
the old.wizard date! By the side of him one feels one’s 
self a mere ephemera, a day fly, a thing of naught. 

You have admired a Milanese artist's full length portrait 
of Mrs. Lamperti, in splendid youthful beauty, tossing a 


blue velvet mantle off her bare shoulders, and opposite it 
the maestro’s picture, painted when a dapper youth of per- 
haps sixty. With beaming pride he has shown you the 
latest photographs of two favorite pupils—Mrs. Albani as 
‘*Desdemona’’ and Marcella Sembrich as ‘ Rosina,’’ in 
‘‘The Barber.’ ‘*Rosina’’ is taken in the ‘** Letter Scene,”’ 
and on the letter she half conceals and half coquettishly 
exhibits is written minutely ‘‘ Al mio carissimo maestro 
Francesco Lamperti.’’ The ‘dearest master’ was pres- 
ent last summer at her triumphs in Berlin and returned 
much delighted to Baden-Baden to finish his cure. 

You have studied all the autographed photos and litho- 
graphs on the wall—his pupils bearing such world famous 
names—some almost forgotten by the present generation : 
as Artét, Jeanne Sophie Léwe, Campanini, Catherine 
Hayes, the sisters Cruvelli, Stoltz, Aldighieri, Tiberini, 
Sembrich, Van Zandt, Isidore de Lara, La Grange, La Borde, 
Della Valle, and William Shakespeare. The two latter are 
teaching with brilliant success in London, and Laborde 
and La Grange in Paris. The maestro lets you go—if you 
are a girl—with another kiss and a few parting injunctions: 
‘*Dove va? Sul’ lago, alla Colletta?’’ (‘*Where are you 
going? On the lake, to the Colletta ?’’—a spring in a beau- 
tiful gorge a mile away.) And if you dare to say yes, you 
are reprimanded, advised to stay quiet, and avoid over- 
exertion and take care of your voice. For isn’t the sad 
story, with very much of a moral, told you of the obstinate 
pupil, a promising voice, who rowed in a regatta and lost 
his diaphragm?—that most vital organ that you hardly 
knew you possessed before, but that now seems the very 
pivot of your system, vocally speaking. 

Badinage apart, however, there is not the faintest doubt 
that the Lamperti voice method, founded on the correct 
system of diaphragmatic breathing, has stood most success- 
fully the test oftime. Following closely in the old Italian 
school, established as far back as the sixteenth century by 
Caccini, and carried on by Farinelli, Porpora and Crescen- 
tini, its main points are these: (1) Diaphragmatic breath- 
ing as opposed to clavicular or chest breathing ; (2) Perfect 
control of the breath by means of the abdominal muscles ; 
(3) As a consequence of the above a perfectly loose and un- 
conscious throat. 

The strictest legato is insisted on ; one of the frequent 
aphorisms heard is ‘*Chi non lega, non-canta’’ (He who 
does not sing legato, sings not at all’’). After a lesson or 
two new pupils are. invariably to be heard beseechingly 
asking everyone else: ‘‘What is frontale?’’ Ah, easier 
asked than answered and easier answered than avoided. I 
venture to wager that not one singer out of fifty—not one 
out of a hundred—is entirely free from this worst of faults. 
Wrong breathing and the attempt to control the voice by 
the throat forces the note to the front part of the palate, 
where it resounds in the frontal sinuses. The quality is 
unpleasant, shrill, sharp, ringing, metallic, sometimes 
nasal, forced—frontale, in fact. Instead of which should 
be heard the pure, round, soft, velvety carrying tone pro- 
duced when the breath is properly, deeply taken, not 
allowed to escape rapidly or irregularly, held firmly by ab- 
dominal muscles, the throat remaining, so to speak, a 
passive agent—entirely loose, free, neutral. 

The note emitted from the larynx impinges on the whole 
of the palate and vibrate8’ toward the back of the head. 
Such use of the voice never fatigues, never causes huski- 
ness, and allows that complete control and manipulation of 
the organ that it is a delight to the hearer ; that ‘‘ spinning 
of the note ’’ to an impalpable thread that is yet audible to 
the farthest corner of Albert Hall ; that lyric sweetness that 
is characteristic of Italian singing. In old days singers 
were willing to give leng years to vocal training—training 
that made the voice a perfect instrument, prompt to re- 
spond tothe lightest touch. Weare told that Caffarelli, 
one of Porpora’s pupils, early in the eighteenth century, 
was kept six years on one page of solfeggi ! 

But the history of the Italian school of singing is likely 
to interest only professional musicians. Something of 
Lamperti’s personal history is of greater general interest. 

Francesco Lamperti’s father was an advocate, a native 
of Lombardy, and his mother a prima donna of some note. 
At an early age he showed great musical cleverness and 
was placed under Rizzi, ef Lodi—Lodi, famous for its so- 
called Parmesan cheese, and for Napoleon's fight at the 
bridge. In 1820 he entered the Milan Conservatorio, es- 
tablished not long previously by Bonaparte in the monas- 
tery of S, Maria della Passione, where it stillis. Here he 
studied harmony and the piano, and a little later became 
organist in the great cathedral. 

When only eighteen he began to teach singing, had great 
and rapid success, and was made a director of the Teatro 
Filodrammatico at Lodi. Among the peasants, the conta- 
dini who composed the chorus which he trained, he discov- 
ered several fine voices that were afterward to be heard by 
the entire musical world. At this time, while living at 
Lodi, pupils began to flock to him from all parts of Europe 
and America. In 1850 the Austrian Government appointed 
him to a professorship in the Milan Conservatorio, where 
he taught for a quarter of a century, retiring on a pension 
in 1875. Since then he has taught private pupils exclu- 





sively, moving to his Cernobbio villa in the summer and 





to Nice, or preferably to San Remo, in the winter ; for in the 
latter town Italian opera is given and in the former French. 

Every two or three years, however, he braves the dis- 
agreeable winter fogs of Milan to make it easier for would- 
be pupils to find him. For when foreigners newly arrived 
in Milan apply for information as to his whereabouts a com. 
mon reply of his enemies—for he Aas enemies—is: ‘‘ Ah! 
quel’ vecchio—li—¢é morto, anni fa!’’ (‘*Oh! that old fel. 
low ; he’s dead years ago!”’) And then the student, dis. 
couraged, goes off to Leoni, or San Giovanni, or Giovannini, 
or another of the host of Milanese teachers. 

Lamperti is not without distinctions, as will be seen. 
He is a Cavaliere uf the Order of Saints Maurizio and 
Lazzaro, Honorary Master of the Class of Composers in 
the Congregation and Academy of Rome, Cavaliere of the 
Royal Order of Isabella, and Commendatore of the Royal 
House of Spain. His travels have been limited. Of 
America he has the vaguest possible conception, and of an 
American student about to return home he naively asked, 
‘And is it true that you will be obliged to cross the 
ocean?’’ Paris, when mentioned, calls forth an appre- 
ciative smile and a reflective ‘‘One eats well there, and at 
the Folies Bergéres one amuses one’s self.’””’ For London 
he has nothing but a shrug of horror: ‘‘No sun and no 
cooks!’’ Yet not many years ago he spent some time 
there at Albani’s request. ‘ 

The famous singer’s contract with the elder Gye—after- 
ward her father-in-law—did not allow her to get away, so 
she induced her master to settle for a time near her, and 
profited by two lessons a day, singing in the evening at 
the opera. No mad applause of that great audience gave 
her so much pleasure as the maestro’s ‘‘ Non c’era male "’ 
the next morning. Many titled pupils flocked to him at this 
time—the late Countess of Rosebery, for example, who is 
said to have paid 5 guineas a lesson—a contrast to the 5 
lire asked in Italy ! ° 

His son, Lamperti the younger, is a successful teacher in 
Dresden ; but he is a renegade, and teaches an entirely 
different method. From his other children, who are said 
to live in poverty and obscurity—TI cannot vouch for the 
truth of this—he is estranged. Mrs, Lamperti, the second 
wife, isa German; she was first a clever actress, then 
studied under Marchesi ; dissatisfied, came to the old 
maestro, who shortly became her husband. Her devotion 
to him is admirable ; yet one cannot wonder at it. 

In spite of his caprices, his narrow views and intolerance 
of other schools, his often violent temper, there is some- 
thing about him that calls out one’s affection—aside from 
his patiznce, his undoubted greatness as a teacher, his dis- 
interestedness and conscientiousness, and his ability to in- 
spire absolute faith. No wonder, then, that he becomes 
‘*carissimo maestro”’ to all his disciples, and no wonder 
that they exclaim: ‘There is but one art of singing, and 
Lamperti is its prophet.’’—‘‘ Erica,” in San Francisco 
‘*Argonaut.’’ 


be; P ; 
Siegfried” in London. 
AST Wednesday I was told that ‘‘ Siegfried ’’ was to be 


produced that evening at Covent Garden, I was incredulous and 


asked my informant whether he did not mean “Carmen,” with Miss 
Zélie de Lussan in the title part. He said he thought not. I suggested 
** Faust,” ‘‘ Les Huguenots,”’ even ** Die Meistersinger,”’ but he stuck to 
his story. “* Siegfried,” he said, was really and truly in the bills, and the 
house was sold out. Still doubting, I went to the box office, where they 
confirmed the inte ligence, except that they had just one stall left. I took 
it and went away wondering and only half convinced, But when I 
reached the theatre in the evening a little late, fully expecting to find 
notices on the seats to the effect that ‘* Siegfried’ was unavoidably post- 
poned, in consequence of the sudden indisposition of the dragon, and 
* Philemon” and * Cavalleria” substituted, I found the lights out and 
the belated stall holders wandering like ghosts through the gloom in 
search of their numbers, helped only by the glimmer from the huge 
orchestra and some faint daylight from the ventilators. 

The darkness was audible as well as visible, for there was no mistaking 
that cavernous music with the tubas blowing like Plutonian bullocks, 
‘*Mime’s” hammer rapping weirdly and the drums muttering the subter- 
ranean thunder of Nibelheim, And before I left the house—to be exact, it 
was at 12:30 next morning—I actually saw Rosa Sucher and Sir Augustus 
Harris hand in hand before the curtain, looking as if Covent Garden had 
been the birthplace of her reputation, and asif he had never heard “‘ La 
Favorita” in his life. Perhaps it was all a dream, but it seemed real to 
me and does so still. Assuming that I was awake, I may claim that at 
least one of those curtain calls was not for the manager at all, but for me 
and for those colleagues of mine who so strongly urged Sir Augustus 
Harris to try this experiment in the golden years when money was plenty 
and there was no dissolution impending,even at the c st of depriving 
London of the opportunity of witnessing the début of Mr. Rawner as 
** Manrico.” 

The performance was vigorous, complete, earnest—in short, all that 
was needed to make *'Siegfried"’ enormously interesting to operatic 
starvelings like the Covent Garden frequenters, The German opera is 
rough, but the men know the work, and are under perfect and willing 
discipline. In readiness and certainty of execution they are fully equal, 
if not superior, to the ordinary Covent Garden orchestra. But ! cannot 
Say as much for them in the matter of purity and individuality of tone. 
Aiter making every allowance for the difference between the German 
orchestral tradition, which is partly popular, and the English, which is 
purely classic, as well as for the effect peculiar tothe Nibel tetralogy 
of the rugged and massive ground bass which pervades so much of the 
score, I still cannot accept this imported orchestra as being up to the 
standard of tone quality we have been accustomed to expect in London. 
In that vast mass of brass it seemed to me that instead of three distinct 
and finely contrasted families of thoroughbred trombones, horns and tubas 
we had a huge tribe of mongrels differing chiefly in size. 

I felt that some of the tromb had been guilty of a mésal- 
liance with a bombardon ; that each cornet, though itself already an ad- 
mittedly half bred trumpet, was further disgracing itself by a leaning to- 
ward the fligel horn, and that the mother of the horns must have run 
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away with a whole military band. Something of the same doubt hangs 
over the lineage of the woodwind, the bass clarinet alone being above 
suspicion, Even inthe strings, the ‘cellos and tenors lack distinction, 
though here the thicker and heavier tone is partly due to the lower pitch, 
which is in every other respect a prodigious relief. I think it will not be 
disputed that the Covent Garden orchestra, if it had half the opportunities 
of the German one, could handle the score of ** Siegfried,’ not only with 
much greater distinction of tone and consequent variety of effect, but also 
with a more delicate and finished execution of the phrases which make up 
the mosaic of leading motives, and with a wider range of gradation from 
pianissimo to fortissimo than Mr. Mahler's band achieved, excellent in 
many respects as its performance certainly was. This is no mere con- 
jecture. 

We have already heard the “ Siegfried’ blacksmith music and forest 
music played by our own orchestras in concert selections better than it 
was played on Wednesday last. And that is why I still complain that Sir 
Augustus Harris is no more establishing the Wagnerian music drama ia 
London than Mr. Kiralfy is establishing the gondola. When he organized 
the performances of * Die Meistersinger’’ by his own company and his 
own orchestra, he achieved his greatest feat as an impresario, This time 
he has only sent for a German impresario and a German company to help 
him out of the difficulty, and for that I grudge him the smallest exalta- 
tion, as I could have done as much myself if I had the requisite commercial 
credit. 

The impression created by the performance was extraordinary, the gal- 
lery cheering wildly at the end of each act, Everybody was delighted 
with the change from the tailor made operatic tenor in velvet and tights 
to the wild young hero who forges his own weapons and tans his own 
coat and buskins. We all breathed that vast orchestral atmosphere of 
fire, air, earth and water with unbounded relief and invigoration, and I 
doubt if half a dozen people in the house were troubled with the critical 
reflections which occurred to me whenever the orchestra took a particu- 
larly rough spin over exquisitely delicate ground, as in the scene between 
** Wotan” and “ Erda."’ Itis not to be doubted that all the women found 
** Brynhild ” an improvement on ** Carmen ’ and company. I say nothing 
of the great drama of world forces which the Nibelung story symbolizes, 
because I must not pretend that the Covent Garden performance was 
judged on the ground ; but, considering how very large a proportion of 
the audience was still seated when the curtain came down at 12:30, I think 
it is fair to assume that the people to whom ** Wotan”’ is nothing but an 
unmitigated bore were ina minority. 

At the same time Grengg. with his imposing presence, powerful voice 
and p rpetual fortissimo, did very little to break that ponderous monot- 
ony which is the besetting sin of ne German "* Wotan,”’ Lorent, who was 
on the stage for a few minutes as “ Alberich,’’ was also earnest, but 
pointless and cnaracterless. Fortunately “*Mime"’ (Lieban) saved the 
situation by his unflagging vivacity. It would be unreasonable to ask 
for a cleverer representation than his of the crafty, timid, covetous and, 
one must admit, unmercifully bullied old dwarf. His singing showed 
remarkable artistic ingenuity—exactly the quality which ‘* Mime’s"’ music 
requires. There are two great points in the part—first, that awful night- 
mare which comes upon ** Mime" after the question and answer scene in 
the first act, when he curses the shimmering light and falls into a grow- 
ing terror, which is just reaching an intolerable climax when it vanishes 
as if by magic at the voice of *‘Siegfried’’ in the wood outside ; and, 
second, his attempt to potson ‘* Siegfried "’ after the fight with the worm, 
when he involuntarily talks murder insteads of the flattery he intends. 

Both of these passages were driven home forcibly by Lieban, especially 
the poison scene, where the effect depends more on the actor and less on 
the orchestra than in the other. Alvary, though he has something of that 
air of rather fancying himself in his part which distinguishes some of the 
most popular impersonations of Mr. Wilson Barreit (whom Alvary rather 
resembles personally), attained a very considerable level of excellence as 
** Siegfried,”’ especially inthe forest scene, the remembrance of which 
will, I think, prove more lasting than that of the first and last acts 
when we have*seen a few rival ‘ Siegfrieds"’. and grown a little more 
critical, 

Miss Traubmann, as the bird, was energetic, purposeful, human—in 
short, everything that a bird ought not to be, For so nice a stage illusion 
we need wilder and far more spontaneous wood notes than hers. As I 
have already intimated, Miss Heink, as ‘‘ Erda,’’ had her scene rather 
roughly handled both by the orchestra and by ** Wotan ;’’ but she neverthe- 
less succeeded in rescuing something of its ineffable charm by her expres- 
sive delivery and her rich contralto tones. As to Rosa Sucher, she was as 
prompt, as powerful, as vigorous, as perfect in her drill, as solid and 
gleaming in her tone as ever. Her efficiency, brilliancy and strength have 
acharm that is rather military than feminine ; and 1 ly they will 
fail to rouse the vuluptuous enthusiasm of our devotees of that splendid 
and invariably repentant female, the womanly woman; butas** Brynhild” 
was no Magdalen, Sucher can hardly be blamed for not making her 
one. Finally, 1 have to chronicle several curtain calls for the energetic 
conductor, Mahler. He knows the score thoroughly and sets the tempi 
with excellent judgment, That being so, I hope he will yet succeed in 
getting a finer quality of execution from his band. 

The scenery is of the usual German type, majestic, but intensely pro- 
saic, The dragon, whose vocal utterances were managed jointly by Mr. 
Wiegand and a speaking trumpet, was a little like Carpaccio’s dragon at 
San Giorgio Schiavone, a little like the Temple Bar griffin and a little like 
acamel about the ears, although the genera! foundation appeared to be an 
old and mangy donkey, As usual people are complaining of the dragon 
as a mistake on Wagner's part, as if he were a man to omit a vital scene 
in his drama merely because our stage machinists are such duffers as to 
be unable with all their resources to make as good a dragon as! could 
improvise with two old umbrellas, a ki h, a cloth ‘se and acouple 
of towels. 

Surely it is within the scope of modern engineering to make a thing 
that will give its tail one smart swing round and then rear up. The stage 
effects throughout were punctual and conscientious (always excepting the 
flagrant exhibition of * Brynhild ” in the last act of the ‘* Sleeping Beauty,” 
instead of as an armed figure whose sex remains a mystery until ** Sieg- 
fried "’ removes the helmet and cuts away the coat of mail); but they were 
not very imaginative, The smithy was lighted like a board school, and 
the fires of Loge and the apparition of ** Erda"’ might have been ordered 
from the gas company for all the pictorial art they displayed. Sir Au- 
gustus Harris need not look to Bayreuth for a lead in this direction. 
Where Bayreuth surpasses us is not in picturesque stage composition, but 
in the seriousness, punctuality and thoroughness with which it looks after 
the stage business, which is mostly left to take care ofjitself at Covent 
Garden.—London ** World.” 
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HE days of remunerative concerts in the United 
States seem to have passed into history, with 
the exception of isolated cases in New York and Bos- 
ton and a few of the other large cities. Concerts 
given under the auspices of societies or such sub- 
scription concerts as the Boston Symphony concerts 
are not subject to the general rule, for they do not 
depend upon the box office receipts. Under the in- 
fluence of social factors the former flourish and the 
latter are conducted on a business basis backed by a 
millionaire, whose funds generously bestowed aided 
in forcing them upon the attention of the public, after 
which they became self sustaining, 

Concerts of the speculative sort, such as used to 
prevail and interest numbers of managers, have 
nearly ceased, and the only concerts now heard 
that are deserving of the name are such as come 
under the above two orders. Among these are the 
concerts of the Philharmonic Society, the Symphony 
and Oratorio societies and the innumerable societies 
—vocal and instrumental—in New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Chicago, and in fact most of the larger and 
many of the smaller cities, conducted under the 
auspices of local social organizations. 

In addition to these come the concerts that are ar- 
ranged to introduce a great pianist, and these con- 
certs only take place at the instigation of piano man- 
ufacturers who foot the losses and charge them to the 
advertising account. A pianist, even a renowned one, 
coming here with his own manager and playing in- 
dependently of any piano manufacturer (a mere hy- 
pothesis) would not make his salt, and would proba- 
bly before the close of the season go to a piano 
manufacturer and beg him for a loan to purchase his 
return ticket to Europe. Only a few pianists living 
are not subject to this eventuality. 

All other concert enterprises are hopelessly dis- 
qualified from any positive income derived from a 
paid attendance. 

Whence this rapid fall and decline of the former 
popular concert system ? Why is it that no reputable 
manager can be induced to invest in the organization 
of a concert company, consisting of from five to eight 
soloists, vocal and instrumental, and play them 
along a route of cities, as was the case in former 
years, with sometimes a dozen companies under a 
dozen different managers ? 

Concert organizations are based upon a commercial 
plan, if it is proposed that they should be successful. 
In the days when they flourished under the Stra- 
kosches, the Maplesons, De Vivo and others they 
were either “ booked” ahead or chances were taken 
on percentages or risks without local partnerships, and 
they brought per concert all the way from $300 per 
night to $1,000 and $2,000 a night, in accordance with 
the size of the city in which the concert was to be 
given. The “booking” began in August and the 
companies started out by about September 15 to Oc- 
tober 1, with a certain number of concerts either sold 
ahead or guaranteed and keeping an agent in advance 
constantly booking and selling as the season pro- 
gressed. 

Where can concerts with the very best of artists be 
sold to-day for $300 a night in small cities? Which 
large city can guarantee $1,000 for a concert given by 
a company of the best soloists now residing in the 
United States, and there are some Al artists now 
living here—living here during the concert season, 
A manager engaging artists under such an impression 
or with a view of disposing of his concerts at such 
prices would be considered non compos mentis, And 
yet in days of the past there were many such events 
all over the country in many cities. 

We are not now referring to orchestral concerts or 
to those embraced in the categories enumerated 
above ; merely to concerts consisting of an aggrega- 
tion of reorganized musical artists such as would 
coine under the class and type usually criticised in 
THE MUSICAL CouRIER or referred to in its news and 
correspondence departments. 

Now, then, why is it that this class of high grade 
musical entertainment has ceased, comparatively, alto- 
gether in the many small cities and rarely takes place 
in the larger cities? The decadence of thé concert 
system is due entirely to the introduction of courses 





and lyceums, chiefly under the auspices of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, in all these cities, and 
the co-operation between this association and the sup- 
play bureaus, among which the Redpath, of Boston, 
and the Slayton Bureau, of New York and Chicago, 
are the most formidable. 

These bureaus supply what they call “concerts” 
for all the “courses” of the Y. M. C. A., which in 
each city sells its season's courses at such low prices 
—in some cases averaging 10 or 15 cents a concert— 
that the competition of a regularly organized concert 
troupe of artists is impossible. And if a manager 
of a good troupe offers it to the Y. M. C. A. courses 
his price will prevent an engagement, for they secure 
their attractions from Redpath and Slayton at such 
absurdly low prices that no concert troupe of artists 
can afford to accept an engagement at any figure ap- 
proaching what the “courses " pay. 

The low prices asked by Redpath and Slayton are 
due entirely to the low grade and quality of the or- 
ganizations they send out, and the admixture of the 
comic element in each. As a chief inducement these 
bureaus offer companies of “ musicians” (God save 
the mark!), together with Brown, the whistler, or 
Green, the bird warbler, or the black Patti, or a clown, 
or a face maker, or a female elocutionist, or a trick 
cornetist, or an all around variety musician, who 
plays the accordion and a dozen more instruments 
including the swinet. All kinds of outlandish per- 
formers getting from $15 to $35 a week are combined 
and a company or two or six are organized and offered 
tothe Y. M. C, A. courses at $50 or $60 a night. 

The booking is begun in February or March and by 
the month of June, about the time when legitimate 
concert companies are to be organized, these two 
bureaus have filled all available dates in most of the 
smaller cities, which were formerly resources of a re- 
munerative income, with their trashy organizations, 
members of which are hardly known in the world of 
music here. 

One of the biggest cards these bureaus now have is 
Remenyi, a fiddler who could not get an engagement 
in any second or third rate legitimate concert com- 
pany, a man who makes of himself a clown, a violin 
player whose constantly false intonation makes him 
an impossibility on the concert stage. He is to-day 
the most wonderful musician and violinist with these 
bureaus, who have not one musical individual con- 
nected with them, and he is so represented in their 
circulars. With this class of goods as leading, how 
cheap, commonplace and inartistic must these rela- 
tively unknown bureau concert companies be ? 

And it is this kind of trash the legitimate artists 
are expected to compete with. Impossible ! 

As a result of the Redpath, Slayton and other 
bureau systems the legitimate concert business in the 
United States is ruined for the present. No one will 
venture to invest in an organization which must 
realize at least $300 per night six nights a week for at 
least 10 weeks, when he finds that his competitors 
are companies that can be organized by bureaus in an 
hour’s notice and sent off at the selling rate of $50 a 
concert, and Jones, the ventriloquist, thrown in the 
bargain. 

These are the reasons at the bottom of the ruin of 
the concert system here. Of course there will come 
a reaction and the people will want to hear some 
good music, but until that reaction sets in.the con- 
cert business will remain in its present state of syn- 
cope. 


ANTONIN DVORAK. 


NTONIN DVORAK, the great Bohemian com- 
A poser, leaves for this city September 17 on the 
Saale. Onhis arrival Dr. Dvorak will at once enter 
on his duties as artistic director of the National Con- 
servatory of America, The tremendous impetus that 
his presence will give to music in this country cannot 
be too muchdwelt upon. He is one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, of living composers, and is a vivi- 
fyingforce whose influence will be most telling in his 
new environment, 

Dr. Dvorak’s class in composition at the National 
Conservatory will attract from every point of the 
country the very cream of its talent, as such an op- 
portunity of going to the very fountain head of music 
has never occurred before in the history of musical 
America. Never has the time been so propitious 
either, for musical culture is riper than it was a 
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decade ago. The interest in the art has never been 
greater and the very material prosperity of the nation 
has developed among us a crying need for catering to 
our spiritual wants. 

Music does this, and it needed but the advent of 
such an individuality as Dvorak to crown the results of 
many years of labor. Many have tilled the soil be- 
fore him, and many have gone unrewarded, but out 
of all the struggle light was bound to come at last. 
Dvorak is the man for the time and place, and little 
need for seeking a musical education in Europe when 
New York, with its orchestras, its opera house, and 
soon its great resident composer, can offer so much 
to the earnest student, 

Dr. Dvorak will conduct a grand 
Metropolitan Opera House October 12 next, making 
his début on that Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson will probably be the orator of the evening. 

The program will, of course, consist largely of the 
There is a project afoot to 


concert at the 


occasion, 


gifted Bohemian’s music, 
have him conduct his larger choral works in all the 
principal America, Thus the 

Bride,” “Stabat Mater,” the “ Requiem,” “St. Lud- 
"and other of his choral masterpieces will be 
Boston, Providence, Balti- 


cities of ‘* Spectre 


milla 
given under his baton in 
more, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San 
The scheme is a worthy one 
be but little 


Francisco and Montreal. 


and of ite ultimate success there can 


doubt. 
Mr, Edmund C, 
tional Conservatory, is perfecting details at present, 


Stanton, the secretary of the Na- 


and to him personaily all communications on the sub- 
addressed by conductors of choral 
Ambitious young 


ject should be 
societies throughout the country. 
composers who have mastered the preliminary diffi- 
not fail to embrace the 
opportunity of pursuing their studies under Dr, 


Dvorak's personal supervision at the National Conser- 


culties of their art should 


vatory next fall, 


Musicians Complain of Managers 
and Leaders. 


RCHESTRA players are complaining that most of the 


theatres in this city do not pay the union scale of wages. Either 
the leaders of the orchestras or the managers, the musicians assert, are 
enriching themselves at the musicians’ expense, 


The better class of musicians assert that there are but four or five the- 
atres in the city that have orchestras that can compare with those in the- 
atres abroad, and that the principal reason for this is that cheap musi- 
cians are hired. Were such incompetent musicians to play in a theatre, 
the complaining musicians say, in Paris, Vienna, Berlin or London they 
would be hissed after every overture 

Members of the Musical Mutual Protective Union have been complain- 
ing for a long time that leaders in certain theatres did not pay the union 
price--$2.50 for each performance, with the exception of operas and 
operetias, which command §3 a performance, 

While the officials of the union found it very difficult to get positive 
evidence that the musicians under these leaders were not getting union 
rates they got enough proof to convince them that the complaints were 
well founded 

Ata large meeting of the union held last week, when a complaint 
against the managers of the Fifth Avenue Theatre was heard, it was de- 
cided to appoint a committee consisting of President Alexander Bremer, 
Vice-President Leopold Fuenkenstein and H. Mayland to confer with the 
board of directors of the Theatrical Managers’ Association and try to 
remedy the grievances complained of. 

Vice-President Fuenkenstein wrote a letter to President A. M. Palmer, 
of the Theatrical Managers’ Association, asking him to appoint a day for 
the conference. The musicians think that in several of the theatres the 
managers are not aware of the fact that their orchestra players are not 
paid the regular wages. The leaders of the orchestras make proposals to 
managers to furnish them with a certain number of first-class players at 
various prices. Of course, the leader who bids the lowest generally gets 
the contract. 

All of the leaders belong to the union and that body requires them to 
pay each musician the union price a day and not to give his own ser- 
vices for less than double that. 

Many leaders secure inferior and indigent musicians who are badly in 
need of work, it is declared, and induce them to play for $2a performance, 
pledging them not to disclose what they receive, The rules of the union 
provide that where a musician shall be proved guilty of working for less 
than union rates be shall for the first offense be fined $10; for the second, 
$20. For the third offense he shall be punished with expulsion, 

The penalties are such that the poor musician does not dare to complain 
to the union of the leader who is paying him less than union rates. There 
is@ great number of musicians in town at present, and the competition 
for work is so active that there are always players of inferior talent who 
are ready to work for low wages. 

Leaders thus, it is alleged, pocket the earnings of the players. In other 
cases the managers are the men who are thriving at the expense oi the 
muticians. They openly agree to give both the leader and the players 
union wages, but actually compel them to work for less, 

Theatres in which it is positively known union rates are paid are 
the London, Broadway, Palmer's, Daly's, Casino and Madison Square 
Garden 

The doubtful theatres, the mus'cians say, are the Union Square, 
Lyceum, Tony Pastor's, Hammerstein's, Miner's, Windsor, Thalia, 
Bijou, Madison Square, Star, Fourteenth, Koster & Bial's, Standard, 
Fifth Avenue, Niblo’s, Park, Harrigan's, Amberg and all those in 
Brooklyn 

The Casino manager pays the players in the orchestra from the box 


office. This method the musicians will try to have all managers consent 
toadopt. There would then be no chance for corrupt ieaders to fleece the 
musicians, 


President Bremer said that the managers could get the best musicians 
for $2.50 a performance if they would only pay it. He said as long as 


Se ee 





they bargained with leaders for their orches ra just so ‘ong would their 
orchestras be of the worst description. 

It is said that Manager Palmer favors all managers paying the 
musicians union rates at the box office. He has not yet designated a day 
for the conference, but 1 will probably be soon, The musicians are par- 
ticularly bitter against Managers Miner and Hammerstein.—"* Herald.” 


Professor Hey’s Vocal Method. 


[FOR THE MUSICAL COURIER, BY A PUPIL OF THE MASTER ] 





INTRODUCTION, 

N looking over the announcement of vocal 
| teachers in both German and American music journals, 
one is struck with the widely divergent ways and means by 
which the various teachers promise to lead their pupils to 
the much coveted goal, i. ¢., artistic singing. Here one 
claims to teach the Italian method, another professes to 
follow the German school, a third one combines the two, a 
fourth simply announces method Garcia or Marchesi, ‘* or 
Lamperti.’’ Others go more into detail and speak of 
vowel formation, ot breathing, of soft palate, jaw, larynx, 
and a few make bold to advertise vocal methods by mail, 
As a result of all these conflicting methods (which in times 
of State and national conventions of M. T. N. A. clash hotly 
against one another) vocal culture is considered by the un- 
initiated as a sort ot black art, just as Counterpoint was 
held to be not so very long ago; the successful vocal 
teacher is a magician, who gained his knowledge of the 
human voice and its artistic training, not by honest, perse- 
vering study and research, but by some secret agency, 
which in times less prosaic was well nigh synonymous with 
witchcraft. 

As to the teachers themselves, they are so positive of the 
exclusive merits of their own method and equally as con- 
vinced of the baneful results of all others that most bitter 
controversies are a regular occurrence, to the great detri- 
ment of the profession in general and the average vocal 
pupil in special ; for while controversies and exchange of 
ideas usually tend to broaden the minds, to lay bare falla- 
cies and to render progress possible and more or less uni- 
versal, it is not so with the vocal profession: controversy 
only seems to increase the animosity of their feelings 
toward one another. And yet it seems to me that nowhere 
is unity of action‘more desirable and—I wish to emphasize 
this—nowhere is the path laid out clearer than right here. 
For inasmuch as all theoretical analysis of music, as well 
as all practical application thereof, must of necessity be 
based on standard musical works, the province as well as 
the compass of such musical theories will be clearly de- 
fined. This again will prove, without further deduction, 
that vocal instruction, if at all in keeping with the spirit of 
the day, must be progressive in the same ratio that vocal 
composition itselfis ever finding new aims and new methods 
or means of expression; but as all progress is of necessity 
based upon preceding achievements, thus modern voice 
culture must be built on the substructure of older methods, 
i. ¢., the so-called old Italian school. 

Now, what is meant by the term Italian school and what 
constitutes its aims and endsin view? A queer question 
this, isn’t it? It certainly does not signify a school, which 
enables its votaries to cope successfully with the artistic 
task embodied in such Italian works as Verdi's ‘‘ Otello” 
or Mascagni’s ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ or Boito’s ‘* Mefis- 
tofele.’"’ And yet these are the modern Italian composers 
of note. 

What then, I ask again, does the term ‘Italian school ”’ 
convey ? And what does it accomplish ? 

The old Italian school finds its chief object in the forma- 
tion of a perfect, uninterrupted melodic line, with a as the 
vowel foundation, and more or less regardless of the other 
vowels, the consonants, in short of the underlying text and 
its dramatic or poetic contents. The voice is here reduced 
to an instrument ; the most difficult feats are performed in 
way of chromatic runs, skips, arpeggios, trills, &c.; the 
more flute-like the tone the greater its flexibility and 
volubility, the greater the Italian songstress, and the 
greaterher fame. This style will not only suffice, but it is 
abselutely necessary, for the Italian opera of the period 
ending with Verdi's earlier works. Rossini, Bellini and 
Donizetti form the great triumvirate of this Italian style 
in its highest form of development. 

If, now, dramatic composition had ceased at this point, or 
if the successors of these masters had continued in the 
same vein, then the representatives of the old Italian 
method would be acting correctly in confining themselves 
to old time honored traditions. 

But the coloratura opera has run its course. Even dur- 
ing the lifetime of Rossini there came Auber’s **Masa- 
niello,’’ and from then forward Meyerbeer’s ‘Robert le 
Diable,"”’ ‘*The Huguenots,’’ ‘*The Prophet.”” Wagner’s 
‘Rienzi,’ ‘* Tannhauser,’’ &c., down to * Parsifal,”’ ap- 
peared in rapid succession, Nor was this change from the 
coloratura opera to the modern music drama effected sud- 
denly: Gluck, Mozart from ‘ Idomeneus’”’ forward, Beet- 
hoven with his marvelous ‘Fidelio,’’ and even romantic 
Weber, these all had assisted in paving the way. Even 
Rossini’s ‘*Tell’’ must be added to the list, while Verdi's 
later works—beginning with ‘* Don Carlos’’—concede the 





leadership of the new German school in a manner which, 
because of Verdi's position, is simply final. 

And what constitutes this change from the Italian opera 
to the modern music drama from a vocal point of view ? 

It is the transition from a musico-instrumental vocalism, 
with its disregard of vowels, consonants, in short, of text 
and its dramatic and poetic contents, to a perfect treatment 
of all the vowels and diphthongs—of consonants, of words, 
phrases and sentences—and more than this, to a minute 
portrayal of all modulations of emotions and sentiments, as 
indicated by the poem, of which the music is but the 
higher and more exhaustive expression. It furthermore 
signifies a transition from that unnatural, so-called **cov- 
ered tone,’’ which was almost constantly used, irrespective 
of the character of the composition, to that natural, soul 
stirring and clarion-like sonority of tone production, 
brought about by judicious co-operation of each and every 
organ, from the diaphragm upward to the cavities at the 
base of the nose. * 

In short, it signifies a transition from polished, pretty, en- 
tertaining, but usually soulless, vocalism to that depth of 
sentiment and that power of emotion and that grandeur of 
dramatic intensity as represented to day by dozens of male 
and female singers from all nations. Professor Hey in his 
prefatory remarks to his vocal method puts the case 
tersely by saying in substance: With the Italian method, 
vocal art, however perfect, had itself as its sole object in 
view, while the modern or so-called German school, the 
purest and most finished style, only serves as a means for a 
higher purpose, 7. ¢., the artistic reproduction of an art 
work, 

How will the old method, which knew absolutely nothing 
of the immeasurably increased demands caused by this 
transition, how will it, how can it, meet these self same 
demands? There is but one answer: It never can. Its 
votaries either actually teach the old method exclusively, 
in which case Wagner, Berlioz, Schumann, Schubert and 
innumerable others do not and cannot exist for them; or, 
by involuntarily meeting the requirements of the new 
school, they really—perhaps unconsciously—belong to the 
progressive and modern ones, in which case they disprove 
by their actions what they claim in words, thereby reveal- 
ing a deplorable ignorance of the meaning of that much 
misused term, ‘‘ Italian school.’’ 

Still worse, however, when such Italianissimi venture 
to essay modern works ; disastrous failure is bound to be 
the inevitable result. Leaving everything else aside, such 
singers will in exceptional cases only be able to cope with 
such modern tasks as indicated by the names of ‘‘Isolde,’’ 
‘* Brinhilde ’’ from a mere physical point of view, and in 
this sense it is not without apparent justification, when the 
‘‘Italians’’ raise the war cry that Wagner ruins the 
voices. Of course he does, whenever the necessary prep- 
aration or rather education has not preceded. Such edu- 
cation may have been entirely private or individual ; no 
teacher may have had anything to do with it, but it must 
precede the essaying of such and similar rdles. 

And there are a few such singers living now, who already 
had passed their tuition days when Wagner's star began to 
rise and who, nevertheless, by inexorable study and most 
conscientious perseverance, changed styles without harm 
to their voices. Lilli Lehmann is one of them; from a fine 
eoloratura singer she in the course of a few years changed 
into a first-class modern singer; but even she is now mak- 
ing the very bad mistake of forcing her larynx down too 
low in the well meant effort to produce tones of over- 
whelming volume and power. 

Nor need one cite ** Brinhilde’’ to show the fallacy of 
the exclusive old Italian method, Does any one of my 
readers honestly believe that either Sembrich, or Nilsson, 
or Lucca, or Patti, or Gerster could sing the part of ‘San- 
tuzza’’ in Mascagni’s ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana?’’ But Mas- 
cagni’s opera is being sung in Italy by native singers ; you 
will therefore agree with me that exclusive Italian methods 
are a thing of the past even in Italy. Oh, would that an 
Italian singing master of note for once would settle this 
vexed question and the deplorable confusion arising there- 
from by applying the principles of modern vocal art, as 
contained in Professor Hey’s method, to the Italian lan- 
guage. The task would be quite easy, comparatively, be- 
cause of the sonorous character of the language. 

And this brings me to the last point at issue. Operas no 
longer are being written exclusively in Italy and by Ital- 
ians; nor is itcustomary nowadays for composers of other 
nationalities to write their operas in Italian style and to 
an Italian libretto ; as a result, all highly cultured peoples 
of modern times demand that either the operas be sung in 
the vernacular or at least in the original language. Now, 
to apply the Italian school of vocalism, based as it is on the 
abundance of simple, euphonious vowels and the scarcity 
of consonants, to French, English or German, without 
modifications such as the nature of these languages de- 
mand, is simple folly. Most farcical distortions of these 
respective languages are the result. 

Who has not heard them, these ‘ Italianissimi,’’ singing 





* Of course modern vocalism appreciates the artistic value of the ** cov- 
ered tone”’ for certain registers and particularly for the portrayal of 
emotions of a subdued nature, in which case it will have the effect com- 
parable to that of muted strings, But muted strings are the exception. 
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in some unknown tongue, which was neither French, Eng- 
lish, German, nor Italian for that matter ! 

Patti is fully aware of this impossibility, and, smart woman 
that she is, has only one English song in her répertoire, 
which she has sung for the last thirty-five years—*: Home, 
Sweet Home.’’ Even Schubert's ‘Serenade,’ her only 
German song, she sings in Italian. And this reminds me of 
another modern singer, who, despite her Italian nationality, 
sings equally well in four different languages, in French, 
German, English, and in Italian of course. How graceful 
are the French chansons, how rich the Schubert and Schu- 
mann Lieder and how very sweet and pure the old Italian 
chamber arias of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
as sung by Alice Barbi, the inimitable artist in question! I 
mention her, because she demonstrates Hey’s fundamental 
principle that modern vocalism does not by any means ex- 
clude the old Italian ‘‘filar il tuono ;’’ to the contrary, for 
the slight interruption of the continuous instrumental line 
we are more than indemnified by the increased volume and 
beauty of the various vowels and diphthongs, not to men- 
tion the importance of the different vowels for equalizing 
the registers. 

It will now be clear to my readers that by the term Ger- 
man (or modern) method I do not mean something contrary, 
but rather supplementary, to the Italian method of old; 
that therefore the fundamental principles of vocal art, such 
as breathing, emission and placing of tone, position of 
larynx, tongue, mouth—in short, all the functions of the tone 
producing organs—will be virtually the same in both cases, 
But as the final object is quite a different one, thus different 
ways and means must in many cases be employed. I think 
it is likewise beyond doubt that every modern singer, no 
matter what his specialty may be, must of sheer necessity 
belong to the modern school. 

All progressive singing masters, of whatever nationality, 
feel the insufficiency of the old methods, and, according to 
their literary and musical culture and special adaptiveness, 
they strike out to meet the modern demands with more or 
less tact and success ; and as each one regards his particu- 
lar ‘‘invention”’ as a sort of omnipotent pabulum things 
wear a rather disconsolate aspect. 

In view of this Babylonian confusion all true friends of 
progress must rejoice in the publication of a work which 
once for all establishes the basis upon which all modern 
vocal teachers, of whatever nationality, can erect their sys- 
tem of vocal culture, while for the Germans and the German 
language it is simply exhaustive. 

No one was more fitted for this task than Prof. Julius 
Hey, the author of the work in question. 

Highly cultured in every respect, a very fine musician, 
endowed with a magnificent bass voice of marvelous range, 
the happy possessor of a rare pedagogical talent, he has 
ever regarded the reform of modern vocal culture his life 
mission. Wagner, with that fascinating talent of his to 
attract just those whom he needed for the realization of his 
plans, appointed him his assistant in the memorable year 
1876, in which capacity Hey not only rehearsed the solo 
parts with the singers engaged for the first Bayreuth festi- 
val, but toa great extent even trained the voices in way of 
preparation for their, at that time, wholly new and accord- 
ingly difficult task. And later, when Wagner was about to 
establish the much talked of Bayreuth music school, Hey 
was pledged to assume the artistic directorship of the vocal 
department. I have seen a letter of Wagner to Hey, in 
which the master, after acknowledging in most enthusiastic 
and grateful terms what Hey already had done forhim and 
his cause, simply made the success of his pet scheme de- 
pendant on Hey’s acceptance of the position. He says: 
‘* Without you, my dear friend, I simply cannot go on in 
this matter, for I absolutely know of no one else whom I 
could intrust with this most responsible position.” 

As may be inferred, no one living knows more about 
Wagner réles than Professor Hey, who for months at a 
time was domicited at Bayreuth for the purpose mentioned 
above. Again, Wagner had insight into the progress of 
Hey’s school, and many a conference was held with the 
master in connection therewith. 

Hey’s vocal method, therefore, represents in print what 
the Bayreuth music school was to have been in active reality, 
viz., an exhaustive preparation for the modern vocalist in 
the widest sense of the word. 

‘*But the proof of the pudding lies in the eating there- 
of,’? says a homely adage, and so I would say in conclu- 
sion that I personally have experienced the unquestion- 
able excellence of the Hey method. Not only has it cor- 
rected some very grave faults in my own tone production, 
not only have I, for hours at a time, been at Professor 
Hey’s studio watching the (in some cases most remarkable) 
progress of my fellow students, but I have also been able 
to test the method in my present capacity as principal of 
the vocal department of the Schwantzer Conservatory of 


Berlin. 
Iam therefore prepared to take the responsibility for the 


following detailed description of the Hey method upon 
myself to its fullest extent, for whatever I may say in 
praise of the work I know whereof I speak. 
I.——CuRRICULUM. 
As may be seen by the preceding remarks, Professor 
Hey’s principles of vocal culture culminate in the axiom 





that song is an intensified torm of speech, iaealized to the 
highest possible degree, however. 

This at once determines the methods employed in his 
process of voice culture. For inasmuch as song is a highly 
intensified and idealized form of speech, vocal culture must 
have language itself as its basis and substructure. And a 
most natural one it is ; for all the organs employed in sing- 
ing are—to a lesser extent, to be sure—also used in 
speaking. 

In accordance with this, Professor Hey’s method distin- 
guishes three degrees of tone quality. First, the natural 
tone (Naturton), which, however, is rarely found to exist in 
its pure state. For it is a sad fact, well worth the most 
serious attention of our pedagogues, that not 10 per cent. 
of our public speakers of pulpit, bar or platform possess a 
resonant, pure tone quality, not to mention the piping, 
snarling and hoarse voices one must daily endure of lay- 
men. 

Professor Hey claims that the scarcity of musical voices 
is to be attributed to the fact that sonorous natural speech 
is sadly neglected in our schools ; in other words, the ele- 
ments of elocution ought to be strictly enforced in our 
institutions of learning; they ought to permeate the very 
air of our schools, so to say, from the lowest class to the 
highest. After this natural tone has been purified from all 
unnatural and artificial alloy, after within one and the 
same register all vowels are formed under the same physio 
logical conditions, then we reach the normal tone. This is 
now transplanted to all the registers. From here to the 
highest stage of development, 7. ¢., the ideal tone, is yet a 
long if not a difficult road. For by ideal tone he means 
not only a complete mastery of ail technical difficulties, 
not only a perfect development of the entire range of the 
voice and the equalization of registers; he means rather 
that degree of control of the voice which enables the 
singer to reflect all psychical moods, emotions and senti- 
ments by the very timbre of the voice as such. This once 
attained the perfect transmutation of speech to song, that 
is, the highest and final stage of vocal culture, is easily 
reached. 

In keeping with the plan laid out above Professor Hey 
treats the elocutionary part of his course in a special vol- 
ume and in a manner which is simply exhaustive. 

Every vowel, diphthong and consonant is here treated 
both scientifically and practically, the former by minute re- 
searches into the nature of the several vowels, &c., with 





special reference to their sound-symbolic aspect, the latter | 


by means of exercises in the form of short poems, in which 
each vowel, consonant, &c., is treated in a most ingenious 
manner. 


calls the carbon of tone. Lastly, this nasal tendency en- 
ables a building of the voice upward, which is well nigh 
impossible through the medium of the vowel a, as em. 
ployed almost exclusively by the old methods. 

In the second place it emphasizes the neutralization of 
vowels, without in the least infringing on the characteristic 
tone quality or intelligibleness of the fundamental vowels, 
i, a, u, it leads the pupil to neutralize the thin, piping 
quality of i on the one side and the dull, compressed qual- 
ity of u on the other, by placing these vowels nearer to the 
striking point of the central a; by means of this neutral- 
ization all the vowels acquire equal volume and beauty; 
in connection with the *filar il tuono,”’ as brought about 
by the musical treatment of the liquids (mentioned above) 
the continuous melodic line—that first and last requisite of 
artistic singing—is a matter of natural result. 

This neutralization of vowels is particularly valuable 
however for the equalization of registers. Every vocal 
teacher knows by experience what exasperating difficul- 
ties this department of voice culture will present at times. 
Now, by means of the dark vowels, u, a, ao, and their de- 
rivatives, with their naturally large tone volume, the other- 
wise thin and colorless tones lying on the borders of the 
several registers gain remarkable fullness, whereby the 
chief difficulty of this equalization of registers is removed. 

In the third place, some of the most trying difficulties 
can be overcome or at least largely modified by the use of 
certain vowels. 

Thus, for instance, the quickest and most 
remedy for ‘*breathy’’ tone production lies in constant 
occupation with the vowel i sung or spoken pp., while for 
by contracted throat 


effective 


choked tone production, caused 
muscles, &c., u and eu (English oi) are the best curatives, 
particularly if preceded by the respiratory sound h 

Again, voices of a heavy, unwieldynature acquire ease 
of attack through a predominating use of the light vowels, 
i, e, ae, a, and their modifications, while thin, sharp voices 
gain softness and sonority by applying the dark vowels, u, 
v, aa. Thus it is seen that the old Italian method of sing- 
ing exercises, solfeggi, &c., almost exclusively on a, may 
have been good enough for naturally beautiful voices, with 
few if any unnatural or natural blemishes, but that for the 
development of the average voice submitted for training 
a thorough occupation with the several vowels and liquids 
is of inestimable value. This of course refers to voice 
building only ; as to intelligibleness of words, I refer to my 
prefatory remarks. 

Professor Hey’s treatment of suffixes, such as dark-en, 
light-en, rests on natural, physiological principles. The con- 


| tinuity of the sound cylinder, as well as the neutralization 


After thus having treated the language exhaustively and 


at the same time determined the pitch and improved the 
resonance of the ‘‘ natural tone,” the first volume expands 
into a ‘*method of elocution.’’ A very fine study on dec- 
lamation is introduced. Particularly interesting are the 


remarks on ** Dynamic and Rhythmic Elements of Speech;”’ | 


also, ‘‘On the Inter-relationship of Musical and Speech 
Rhythm.” 

A most important chapter is the one devoted to the 
‘*klang colors”’ of speech (as Mr. Klauser of ‘‘ septonate’”’ 
fame would translate the original version, ‘‘ klang farben’’) 
as produced by psychical effects, such as love, anger, fear, 
&c., with all their limitless gradations. Nothing, perhaps, 
characterizes the profundity of Professor Hey’s method, 
or, if you will, the vital difference between the modern and 


old Italian schools, better than the table of psychical emo- | 


tionsillustrating this chapter, and I might say right here 
that it was this very table which first drew my attention to 
Professor Hey and his work. It is superfluous to add that, 
as Professor Hey speaks of ‘‘speech song’’ with the con- 
tinuity of the sound cylinder (the Italian “ filar il tuono’’) 
as its first requisite, he in the same manner speaks of song 
speech, the principal desideratum of which again is the 
self same continuity of sound cylinder, 

It is this constant reference to the musical element in 
speech which renders this book so valuable to actors, law- 
yers, clergymen, in fact to all public speakers of what- 
ever vocation, and it is but a natural result of these merits 
that the book even now has come to be the text book for 
actors in particular. 

I would add that, because of the close affinity between 
the English and German languages, the principles laid down 
in this volume in the main hold good if applied to English ; 


the modifications arising out of the nature of some of our | 


supplemented by any intelligent teacher. 


If now this first volume is of the utmost importance for | 


acquiring a correct, expressive and musically beautiful 
declamation, it is still more so for voice building as such. 
In the first place only the increased sound possibilities of 
the liquids I, m, n, r, v, soft s,z and soft th and g can ren- 
der the Italian “ filar iltuono”’ possible in languages which, 
like English and German, contain so many hissing s—, sh—, 
and in German particularly the harsh, grating ch sounds. 


Again, through proper exercises with m, n, ng, the | 


nasa! tendency is easily acquired, 7. ¢, that leading 
of the sound waves into the pharynx and the upper 
nasal parts, which nasal tendency alone adds to the voice 


| mutation of the word to tone, of speech to song. 


of vowels, demands that the suffix em receive its particular 
shade from the preceding vowel ; in dark-en it will be of a 
darker, in light e# of a lighter hue. It is superfluous to 
add that in all his researches on the sound nature of vow- 
els Professor Hey rests on the discoveries of the celebrated 
Helmholtz and other scientists of modern times. 

The second volume, published in two separate parts (one 
for male and one for female voices), contains the exercises, 
vocalises and solfeggi, written and grouped according to 
the principles laid down above. 

It is quite significant of the thoroughness of the school 
that Professor Hey has a special course of exercises de- 
voted to each kind of voice enumerated below: 

A. Soprano of light quality and small tone (lyric soprano) 

B. Soprano of dark quality and large volume 

C. Soprano of high range and light quality (coloratura soprano) 

D. Mezzo soprano. 

E, Soprano of large range and great volume (dramatic soprano 

F, Alto of high range. 

G. Alto of low range 

H. Tenor of low range and predominating chest tone quality (tenor- 
baritone. 

I. Tenor of high range and falsetto quality (lyric tenor) 

J. Tenor buffo. 

K. Bass-baritone 

L. Bass 

M. Basso-buffo. 

Nor does this classification influence the pitch of the 
exercises merely ; the very process of voice building is a 
different one in nearly every case. Thus soprano (sub A) 
begins with exercises on dark vowels for chest register, but 
the first exercises for mezzo soprano are on light vowels for 
middle register. Soprano (sub C) takes the head register 
before the 
first, &c. 

In the same degree that in Volume I. the literary scholar 


voix mixte, while alto takes the votx mixte 


English vowels, diphthongs and consonants can easily be | and his poetic vein become apparent, in Volume II. the 


| fine musician, the experienced singer and pedagogue is 


introduced. It is quite marvelous how interesting musi- 
cally the simplest pedagogical problems are solved. 

Here the sound symbolic poems of Volume I. find their 
corresponding musical expression. There these poems 
were means to anend; here, with their musical setting 
they have their own end in view, i. ¢., the perfect trans- 
In the 
second and third course of this volume the pupil is gradu- 
ally led to solve the most difficult technical, rhythmical and 


musical problems ; he moreover is required to express cer- 


| tain psychical emotions by means of corresponding tone 


| 
| 
| 


colors—thus even now leading him to that rarely found 


that brilliancy and carrying quality which Professor Hey | intensity of style and persuasiveness of delivery which 
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alone will reach the soul of the listener and raise him to 
the very heights of the art work produced. 

As already remarked above, the musical merits of these 
exercises far exceed those of the ordinary solfeggi with 
their guitar-like accompaniment. Not unlike the piano 
etudes of Schumann and Chopin, they in many cases pos- 
sess distinct musical value for themselves, rendering them 
worthy to be sung at recitals and concerts. The singer 
who has mastered these studies is fully prepared for every 
task, whether it be in Italian, French or German opera, 
whether as oratorio, song, ballad or church singer, for the 
pupil has now reached that stage of vocal culture which in 
truth may be embodied in the term ‘‘ modern bel canto.” 

Volume IIL. is destined for the vocal teacher; it contains 
an exhaustive exposition of the principles of the system, a 
detailed explanation of the exercises as well as a minute 
treatise on the different kinds of male and female voices, 
coupled with directions as to the diagnosis of voices, their 
treatment, correction of natural and acquired faults, &c. 
It is here that the experienced pedagogue particularly re- 
veals himself. There is not one emergency imaginable 
for which this volume does not give some valuable hint. 
Again, one is struck by the profundity of Professor Hey by 
observing how, in describing the nature of the several kinds 
of voices, he invariably draws the psychological features of 
the questions into the domain of his researches. 

Chapter lV. gives an anatomic physiological exposition of 
the vocal organs, of course with constant reference to 
placing of vowels, position of larynx, tongue, mouth, &c. 
An important chapter is the one on breathing. Professor 
Hey claims that the basis of all breathing is that from the 
diaphragm, of which breathing from the ribs and shoulders 
is but a variation and to be used accordingly. 

A special chapter js devoted to the ‘‘nasal tendency” 
explained at length above. Placing the matter in a nut 
shell, he says: ‘* Tone volume of a given voice depends on 
the amount and force of breath ; tone power and brilliancy 
and carrying power on the nasal tendency.’’ As said be- 
fore, this ‘nasal tendency"’ is the result of sympathetic 
vibrations of bony parts and air cavities of nose and vi- 
cinity, by means of which vibrations certain overtones are 
added to the elementary tone. Add this to a sonorous 
chest quality (which is largely dependent on sympathetic 
vibrations of the column of air in the windpipe and adja- 
cent parts) and you have what Professor Hey adequately 
terms the ** golden bridge ’’ between head and chest, which 
is alike effective in both f. and p. passages. 

Another chapter is devoted to mutation. This subject 
reminds me of something which I have had on my mind 
this many a year. Why is it that in our choral societies 
of America we have proportionately less good male than 
female voices? I ascribe it to the pernicious custom 
universally prevalent in our high schools of singing four 
part songs for mixed voices. Now, the simple fact of the 
matter is that our boys as a rule attend high school during 
just those years when the average chorus singer in spe 
is undergoing the process of mutation. It is a notorious 
fact, however, that far more girls than boys attend our 
high schools. In order to secure a mixed chorus which 
numerically is at all balanced the singing tutor is obliged 
to press into service every available male voice, which in 
the majority of cases inevitably results in serious harm to 
the voices thus employed. The singing tutors ef our public 
schools should therefore be instructed to confine them- 
selves to two, three and four part songs for equal voices 
(two soprani and two alti), which, besides, would retain 
the youthful character of such performances of high school 
pupils, as being in keeping with the age of the boys and 
girls as well as with the then stage of their physical and 
mental development. I expect to press this matter in 
periodicals and at the meetings of the M. T.N. A. until 
the palpable nuisance is abolished. 

But I am digressing. Chapter VI. contains a fine study 
on the three principal styles of vocalism : (a) the lyric style ; 
(¢) ballad singing ;(c) dramatic style ; concluding withsome 
characteristic remarks on the subject and province of 
coloratura style. 

Chapter VII. brings a critical, semi-historical study on 
the various schools of German opera, with especial ref- 
erence’ to Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber and Wagner, 
with ‘hints on the laws of vocal delivery of the modern 
music drama.’’ The latter is still more dilated on in Chap- 
ter VIII., which treats of the position of the vocal artist 
toward Wagner's music drama in special. 

Chapter X, concludes the volume in the form of a supple- 
mentary study on ‘dramatic female characters from Ger. 
man operas.’’ It consists in profound psychological re- 
searches into the nature of such dramatic characters as 
** Leonore,"’ ‘* Agathe,"’ *‘ Elsa,"’ ** Isolde,’ &c. Professor 
Hey here proves himself to be philosopher as well as 
pedagogue. 

A particular charm of this third volume lies in its fine, 
clear diction and forceful persuasiveness, which is equally 
remote from bombastic verbosity and recondite obtrusive- 


hess. 
To sum up, Professor Hey’s vocal system covers all the 


various disciplines of vocal culture in a most exhaustive 
manner ; it 1s based on scientific research as well as on his- 
torical facts and personal experience ; its aim is to estab- 
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lish a system of vocal culture which, with slight modifica- 
tions, will meet the modern demands of every singer of 
whatever nationality or tongue, and of whatever natural 
predilection or artistic vocation, 

It is my honest opinion that no progressive vocal master 
can well afford to be without a thorough knowledge of this 
method. He may find himself differing here and there as 
to the best and most effective means to be employed in 
certain cases; but as to the end in view he must needs be 
in perfect accord with Professor Hey. It also, once for all, 
shows the fallacy of the so-called pure Italian method as 
far as modern musical culture is concerned, and it is to be 
hoped that some of our Italian, French and English vocal 
masters of note will come out with vocal methods which, 
though based on Hey’s system, will adapt themselves to 
the demands of their réspective language. 


Since writing the above a very interesting bit of news has reached me. 
Professor Hey has ever regarded Wagner's plans as to a Bayreuth school 
of German opera a sacred legacy—a life mission, This coming summer 
now will witness the realization of some of Wagner's ideas; but not at 
Bayreuth, as originally intended, but at Coburg, under the patronage of 
Duke Ernst II., the crowned composer, 

A series of model performances of German opera are to be given, 
mainly with former pupils of Protessor Hey. This season's repertory will 
comprise '' Orpheus" and “ Iphigenia auf Tauris" (Strauss edition) and 
“Tne Magic Flute.”’ For next year Gluck’s “ Alceste,”" ** Don Juan,” 
“ Freischiitz’’ and “ Fidelio” will be studied. In 1804 “ Marriage of 
Figaro,”’ * Euryanthe,”’ Spobr's "* Jessonda"’ and * Flying Dutchman” 
are to conclude the three years course 

The following artists will participate, as far as known to date: 

Dramatic Soprani—Mrs. Klaffsky, Hamburg; Mrs. Niehr-Bingenher- 
mer, Dessau; Miss Friede, Magdeburg ; Miss Otticker, Ztirich, &c. 

Contralti—Miss Huhn, Berlin ; Miss Olitzky. Brinn, 

Tenors—Mr. Dippel, Bremen; Bruno Heydrich, Aix-la-Chapelle ; Von 
Izpinger, Weimar. 

Baritones and Basses—Mr,. Greve, Hamburg; Mr. Biittner, Coburg ; 
Mr. Richard, Berlin; Mr. Perron, Dresden; Mr, Krasa, Berlin ; Mr. Von 
Schmid, Cologne; Mr. Schosser, Coburg, and Mr. Von Reichenberg, 
Vienna. 

Felix Weingartner, Berlin, will conduct, and Mr. Kreibig, Frankfort, 
will act as stage manager. Decorations are being painted now by Briick- 
ner Brothers, Coburg. The scheme is attracting much attention in musi- 
cal circles of Germany. 


F, X. ARENS. 








Decay in the Art of Singing. 





Wuat Pror. G, B. Lamperti Has TO SAY ON THE SUBJECT. 


HERE has never been so great enthusiasm 
for the art of singing as within the past few years— 
so many scholars and so many teachers. This epoch, how- 
ever, shows the decay of this god-like art and the almost 
complete disappearance of the true singer, and, still worse, 
of good singing teachers. Wherein lies the fault? The 
want of good dramatic singers that can sing ‘‘Norma’”’ or 
‘*Semiramis’’ is painfully evident. There is also the same 
scarcity of those competent to sing ‘‘Donna Anna”’ or 
**Oberon.”” Some of our lay brethren maintain that there 
are no voices nowadays, others that there is no longer any 
talent. Both are wrong; there are voices in abundance 
and talent in plenty. 

What is wanting, and is not studied as formerly, is the 
correct exercise of the breathing—of vocalization and the 
accumulation of a classical répertoire. Singers formerly 
attended strictly to these details and studied four to five 
years before they were allowed to sing a small rdle pub- 
licly. To-day, after one has misused his throat for a few 
months, he considers himself an artist and does not shun 
the severest tasks. Neither Verdi nor Wagner has ever 
said to singers: In order to sing our music it is unneces- 
sary to study the art of the development of the voice, it is 
sufficient to have a strong voice and to be a good actor. 

On the contrary, Verdi, in speaking before the congress 
in Naples on the decay in the musical art, maintained that 
the necessity was imperative for the return to old systems 
and methods of development in singing. But in Germany 
not only have the real seprano voices nearly disappeared, 
but also the tenors ; fer a German tenor whe does not sing 
Wagner cannot find a first-class engagement. Therefore 
they strain their voices, they murder them in order to be 
able to sing a Wagner répertoire. It would be much 
better if tenors who do net possess sufficient strength of 
voice for Wagner operas would decline to attempt the 
same. Wagner operas demand a powerful tenor, who can 
deliver the recitative pompously and heavily. 

In spite of this requirement tenors possessing mere 
pretty, fresh, pleasant voices, with no remarkable strength, 
set about making Wagner singers of themselves, and that, 
too, without having had in advance a fundamental education 
in the study of breathing, the solfeggis and of vocalization, 
and without an understanding of the registers of the voice. 
The tenor is the most delicate sort of a voice ; it commands 
the most painstaking kind of an education. The majority 
of tenors, however, in Germany are strictly high baritones. 
The middle registers become forced and no consideration 
is given to the fact that the voice so abused becomes weak 
and old before its time. I remember a tenor in Italy, 
Pardini by name, who sang ‘‘Othello”’ by Rossini at the 
age of seventy-two. He had still a fresh voice like a young 
man. 

The tenor Stagno, whom I prepared for his début in 
Genoa in 1860, is still singing—-Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana ’’ was written for him, and his répertoire com- 














prises the works of Wagner, Meyerbeer, Verdi, &c. His 
voice is still fresh, and also the voices of others, as Dr. 
Negri, Tamagno, &c. Why do Adelina Patti and Marcella 
Sembrich preserve their voices? Because they sing only 
from a répertoire that corresponds with their abilities. 
When I was in Paris in 1885 to arrange for the début of 
Sembrich in ‘* Traviata’’ dnd in ‘* Lucia,’’ she said to me 
one day: ‘I would like to sing ‘Faust.’’’ I protested en- 
ergetically, and exhorted her strenously to sing only the 
operas from her own répertoire. She would have ruined 
her voice with ‘* Faust,’’ and would have become ina very 
short time a singer like thousands of others. 

We stand to-day under the dominion of the prejudice 
that the music of Wagner and Verdi destroys the voice. 
This is true for uneducated voices, and just here lies the 
single cause of the decay of this art, which no one wants to 
see and which is yet so very palpable. 

The voice insufficiently cultivated that does possess the 
legato acquired through the art of breathing wears itself 
out very quickly. We will make a comparison: Is one 
who possesses great talent for piano playing therefore a 
virtuoso? By no means, the talents must be subjected to 
severe drill and study in order to develop the art of execu- 


tion. 
How can one expect then that the voice, the most beauti- 


ful, but also the finest and most tender instrument, can por- 
tray the passions of the soul without fundamental drill and 
technic. It is deplorable that young singers who have ded- 
icated themselves to this art, instead of studying earnestly 
the point of support of the voice, and the art of breathing 
in order to develop the voice and make it flexible and 
smooth, begin immediately to sing songs and arias before 
they understand how to open their mouths according to di- 
rections. 

For all this, certain teachers must chiefly bear the blame, 
who misuse the inexperience of the scholar to their advan- 
tage, but to the disadvantage of art. Iam of the opinion 
that it is not absolutely necessary to possess a large voice 
and an exceptionally beautiful one te sing. When one but 
acquires accuracy in breathing, in a clear accent and in 
legato, every voice will sound pleasantly. Never, as at the 
present time, has the study of breathing and of the legato 
been so neglected by teachers. And these two things are 
the chief points that a singer should demand from his 
teacher. 

In spite of the fact that modern vocal music is stripped 
of all coloratur of Mozart’s or Rossini’s music, still it is 
necessary, as a principle of education for the schooling of 
the breath and of the legato, that coloratur should be 
studied. When the singer first understands how to control 
his breath and to connect his tones well, he is then quali- 
fied to deliver with ease every form of vocal expression 
that the latest composers require, he can sustain his tones 
longer and is able to contribute to his effort all the shades 
of tone which the dramatic art requires. 

The foundation of all vocal study lies in the control of 
the breathing. The technical development of the voice is 
produced by the twofold activity of the lungs and the dia- 
phragm. The diaphragm is a muscle upon which the lungs 
rest, and which is indispensable to the art of singing. The 
singer must learn to inhale without noise and to become 
complete master of the art of exhaling, so that the appa- 
ratus of the voice proper remains in a state of complete 
independence. Breathing should take place with the 
mouth half opened, and when one has obtained a mastery 
over the organs of breathing he can then proceed to the 
study of the legato. Legato has reference to the carrying 
quality of a voice or the imperceptible passage from one 
tone to another. 

Between one tone and another the breath should not be 
suspended ; it must be sustained as though it were a single 
tone. But in the passage from deeper to higher tones the 
system of breathing must adopt a contrary course. With- 
out a mastery of these tests one cannot attain to a clear 
coloratur or a good legato. The control of the breath is 
the foundation of all singing ; it is essential to end phrases 
and cadenzas, so that a residuum of air remains in the lungs 
after one has ceased to sing; it is a great error to end a 
phrase with empty lungs. 

A violent pushing beginning, which is used by some teach- 
ers, is absolutely injurious to the throat, and it is impossi- 
ble to skillfully round out a phrase by its use ; a destructive 
and fatal imflammation can easily take place through its 
use. Itwould also be well for the scholar to observe certain 
directions for health ; one should not speak much and sel- 
dom loud, not sing immediately after eating, and learn to 
do without butter and other fat food, practice with the full 
voice, but in reason and with intervals of rests ; finally to 
study before a looking glass, in order to cultivate a pleas- 
ant facial expression and to avoid lifting of the shoulders. 

If one has a fault of not keeping the tongue down or 
singing with the teeth too tightly shut, the use of the look- 
ing glass is of the highest importance. I caution everyone 
against the use of foreign substances in the mouth, upon 
the tongue or between the teeth ; they have not the slight- 
est use, and lose their efficiency utterly when taken away 
and the student attempts to sing without their aid. 
Further, one should not strain the ear in singing as if in 
the act_of listening ; in this way the muscles of the neck 
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become easily stiffened. Beginners have also the fault of 
dragging the time in singing, as if they expect to increase 
their effect through sluggishness ; that is wrong. 

The head must be steady and cool at all times, the heart 
alone be warmed. The best language for singing is the 
Italian, because it is the only language that has no aspirate. 
1 prefer the works of Rossini, Mozart, Bellini, Weber, Doni- 
zetti, Auber as subjects for study and recommend them. It 
is indispensable for the student who intends devoting him- 
selt to the art of singing to choose in the beginning a 
teacher who has conscientiously studied and mastered the 
handling of the vuice and the art of breathing; he must 
understand legato and know how to practice it in order to 
impart the science to his scholar in all its ramifications and 
finest details. 

It is not necessary that the teacher should possess a won- 
derful voice ; he must understand the art of producing tone, 
and his influence over the scholar should be a magnetic 
one. A great loss for melodramatic art is the disappear- 
ance of the ‘‘opera buffa’’ and the ‘‘semi-serias ’’ as ‘* Don 
Pasquale,’’ ‘‘Marriageof Figaro,’’ ‘* Linda di Chamounix.”’ 
It would be false to suppose after one had studied these 
Italian operas that it would be impossible to interpret and 
sing dramatic music. Surely Malibran, Grisi, Sonntag, 
Cenerelli, Catalani were great dramatic artists. Had 
these singers been colleagues of Verdi and Wagner instead 
of Bellini and Rossini they would have been technically 
perfect and could have sung the ‘‘Walkure”’ as well as 
‘* Norma.” 

One must not misconstrue the true dramatic interpreta- 
tion with vulgar excitement, in which one forces the 
voice and exaggerates the gestures. One sees this, alas, 
too often in singers of the present day who call themselves 
dramatic singers. Richard Wagner says concerning 
Schroder-Devrient: ‘‘She had no voice at all, but she was 
such a complete mistress of the art ef breathing, and 
was able thereby to portray the feeling of a true woman- 
ly soul that one ceased to think of her voice in the won- 
derful tones that she brought forth.”” Only he who un- 
derstands how to sing well can bestow upon his song echo- 
ing strength and expression; it makes no difference 
whether he sings Italian, French or German; there are 
seven notes in the scale, and to sing them well is equally 
difficult in all languages. The foregoing intimations are, 
of course, not intended to be regarded. as a method of 
singing, but merely my own. views after years of experi- 
ence on the causes of the decay in the art of singing.— 
Dresden ‘‘ Zeitung.” 





Jocko and the Live Wire.—The Maple street cars are 
compelled to wait ten minutes on each trip at the water 
shops’ end of the line, and often the time drags very heav- 
ily for the motorman and conductor and the few passengers 
who happen to get there early. But it was not so on a trip 
a day or two ago. When the electric car stopped, an Italian 
armed with a barrel organ especially designed for playing 
‘* Maggie Murphy’s Home,”’ ‘* McGinty,’’ and other operatic 
arias, its interlocking and interchangeable addition being 
capable of grinding out 2 yards and 2 inches of ‘ Ta- 
ra-ra-boom-de-ra’’ in two flats and two sharps, opened a 
fusillade of very bad music, while his right bower, a South 
American monkey, proceeded to climb over President Olm- 
stead’s rolling stock in his search for pennies or other val- 
uable consideration. 





Of the former he collected four, and after making a very | 


pretty bow he put the pennies in his mouth and jumped 
onto the iron guard gate. He was there only an instant, 
but long enough for some one to connect alive wire with 
the iron gate and send a thousand electric shocks a minute 
into the theroughly mystified and screeching monkey. 
With the first shock his monkeyship let go of the gate with 
his paws, but clung on with his tail, until finally he could 
not clear himself. He dropped his pennies and apparently 
took to swearing in his own tongue, while his master, un- 
able to pull him loose, went through the war dance of the 
Mafia in a very elegant manner. The electric current was 
finally broken, and the reunited master and monk quickly 
made their disappearance.—Springfield ‘* Union.” 


FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF MUSICAL ART, 


METHVEN, SIMPSON & CO. 


Have decided to offer the following Prizes for the most meritorious 
works of the respective classes that may be submitted : 


For the best Cantata, Sacred or Secular, £100. 
For the best Set of Two Part Songs, £26, 

For the best Song, £10, 

For the best Set of Waltzes, £10, 


PARTICULARS FROM 


METHVEN, SIMPSON & CO., 


Piano Dealers and Importers, 


83 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 
SCOTLAND. 











WIE PADEREWSKI SPIELT? 


R. W. Griiper's Porm. 





{Translated for Tux Musicat Courter by Henry Husertr Haas.) 
Wenn Worte Farbe, Duft, ein neu Begehren, 
Wenn Dichterlieder Feuer wiiren, 
Das dann als Purpurblut in blauen Adern wallte— 
Verweilt’ ein schéner Augenblick der Stunde Dauer— 
Wenn einer sanften Sommerschauer 
Jedweder Tropfen sich zur zarten Blith’ gestalte— 
Hitt Gott die Blumen auch mit Klang begabt, 
Daran ein traurig Herz sich labt, 
Dasz sie mit holdem Schmeichelton erschallen, 
Da ihre Glockenkelche los zur Erde fallen— 
Wenn aus den Augen solch’ beredte Worte kommen, 
Wie sie die héchste Liebe niemals noch vernommen— 
Wenn stilles Denken wie Posaunen drohnt, 
Und ein Flamme lodernd laut auftént— 
Koénnt’ man des Leben’s und der Hoffnung Finsternisz 
beschreiben, 
Enttiiuschung und Verzweiflung die zum Wahnsinn’ treiben ; 
Den Schmerz, wenn ein geliebtes Wesen hinnen musz, 
Und auf den bleichen Mund man drickt den letzten Kusz— 
Wenn Melodien Thranen waren, 
Und Thriinen Sterne in des Himmel’s Sphiren ; 
Ja, hiitten Tone feuchten Sternenglanz, 
Erschimmerten wie sie in Diamantenkranz— 
Wenn als beseelt des Nordlicht’s ros'ge Schatten schwebten, 
Dabei in seliger Musik erbebten ; 
Im Universum die Planetenkreise, 
Begiinnen rauschend eine Harfenweise—- 
Und wiren alle Donner die da krachend dréhnen, 
Der Wetterwolke Blitze, nur ein Uebermasz des Schoénen— 
Ach, k6énnte ich in Versen wiederbilden 
Die Kraft von seiner Leidenschaft, der feurig wilden ; 
Die Tiefe seines Leiden’s, die Héhe seiner Wonne, 
Das Dunkel seiner Nacht, die Strahlen seiner Sonne ; 
(Ach! Wunder sind’s, auf die man staunend horcht, 
Wie er der Holle Schrecken, des Himmel’s Freuden borgt !) 
Ja, liesz mit seiner andere Kunst sich messen, 
Liesz im Genusz der Stunden Flug vergessen, 
—Dann, und nur dann, dirft’ ich es wagen, 
Wie Paderewski spielt, zu sagen! 
* * . * * * * * * 
Wie Paderewski spielt ?—War er es denn? 
Oder ein Genius, korperlos, der singend sich entringt, 
Aus leerem Schweigen, triumphirend aufwiirts schwingt ; 
D.r dringt in einer Stunde engen Raum, 
Ein ganzes Leben, siszen Liebestraum ; 
Bringt zum Bewusztsein, dasz das Falsche, Hiiszliche, 
Banale, 
Sich endlich lésen wird in’s Wahre, Schone, Ideale ! 
Minneapolis Music. 
June 23. 
E have had the big convention, we have heard the 
oratorical guns of the Republican party, we have enjoyed the 
convention concert, and Minneapolis has settled back into its habitual 
aspect of workaday rush and drive. Never did this beautiful Western 
city look more beautiful than she did under her abundant patriotic 
draperies, her generous display of flags and portraits and mottoes. She 
was essentially non-partisan in the entertainment of her guests. Right 
royally were they received, and their sojourn was ma e the occasion of 
festival and féte in many a palatial home. The summer has tarried long 
in coming, but the foliage is richer and heavier, and the emerald lawns 
are velvety as the thickest moss. There was no stint of music in the air, 
too, for there were some notable bands from other cities, musical escorts 
who accompanied the more prominent Blaine clubs. With all the political 
pow-wow there were sufficient beauty, distinction and sumptuous raiment 
to give the necessary artistic tone to complete the perfect whole. 

Of course I attended the convention concert (no thanks to the manage- 
ment, hence no report). I will mention the ** Mehlin grand " used on 
that occasion, for I * interviewed "’ it some time before the concert, ran my 
fingers over its ivory keys, listened to the rich, mellow, singing t ne so 
easily produced from this splendid instrument and found that :t was in all 
points '' very good "’ and well qualified to meet the heavy demands made 
upon it in Convention Hall. Among the visiting bands who daily de- 
lighted large audiences in various sections of the city I shall make par- 
ticular men:zion of the “ Eigin Band,” because | particularly enjoyed the 
work of these artisan musicians. The conductor, Mr. Hecker. is a 
scholarly German, but every man under his training isa workman in the 
Elgin Watch Factory, Elgin, Ill. Tne organization numbers eighty men. 
There are about sixty-five who practice twice a week, working all day at 
the factory and studying the rhythm of sweet sounds in the evening. Mr. 
Hecker brought but forty members of his band to Minneapolis. They came 
with the Blaine Club, of Chicago, and played at their headquarters in the 
New York Life Building, giving two programs each day to the delight of 
large audiences who assembled to hear them. 





The men play well, rendering with taste and feeling the finer pianissimo | 


passages, and giving the crescendo accelerando parts with accuracy and 
spirit, The arrangements of popular airs and original compositions by 
Mr. Hecker are full of quaint conceits and unique surprises. He leads 
with such ease that the entire absence of eccentric motion and jumping 
jack exertions, so pronounced in some conductors, is very noticeable. It 
is to be hoped that some occasion may bring this band to our city again. 
THE ANCIENT ORDER OF AZTECS 

A concert was given under the auspices of the above named order at the 
Lyceum Theatre on the evening of Wednesday, May 2%, The program 
of thirteen numbers was under the direction of Prof. J. Lewis Browne, 
and was effectively carried out. The introduction of dramatic readings 
was anything but an improvement to the entertainment, the scenes from 
* Richard III.”’ being much too long. Mr. Anderson, reader, had two other 
readings, both of them sufficiently lengthy to have proved enough for 
that portion of the program, As for himself, his conception of the spirit 


| of the subject is true enough, and his knowledge of the requisite inter- 


pretation is correct, but his voice certainly does not possess the timbre 
necessary to artistic portrayal. 

The musical portion of the program was very pleasing. The instru- 
mental trio by Messrs, Browne, Haenel and Wagner (the latter, a musi- 
cianly 'cellist from St. Paul, filling the place of Mr. Schlachter, who was 


| and letters, as well as the arts. 


ill) was a most enjoyable number. Mr. Haenel's violia solo was a beauti- 
tul piece of execution, and Miss McKay, Minneapolis’ favorite soprano, 
fairly outdid herself. Mr. Ferguson's rich baritone delighted his many 
friends, although beyond the title of the number his work was performed 
in an unknown tongue. Mr. Ferguson is sufficiently musical to acknowl- 
edge the justice of this criticism. Mr. De Sale, tenor, has much too light 
a voice for opera house programs, although his execution and understand- 
ing are good, The same must be said in truth of Miss Johnson, contralto, 
There was a very large audience in attendance, and the success of the 
entertainment must have satisfied the management. 
FESTIVAL CONCERT. 

On the same evening a festival concert was given by the pupils of Prof, 
Gustavus Johnson at Century Hall. They were ably assisted by a string 
quintet from Danz Orchestra, and Miss Eva Lillian Merrill, contralto. Of 
the pupils, who all acquitted themselves well, a sufficient comment upon the 
ability of their instructor, Miss Browne, deserves speciai notice. She has 
considerable talent and is a conscientious student, as characterized by her 
brilliant execution of her portion of the program, A student's sojourn in 
one of the musical centres of Europe is the ambition of herself and those 
interested in her. 

On Friday, May 27,a very interesting concert was given at Andrew 
Presbyterian Church. An attractive program was rendered by Prof. and 
Mrs, J, Warren Andrews, organists; the infant pianist, Baby Edwards; 
C. W. Edwards, violinist ; Miss Eva Lillian Merril, contralto, and the 
University Campus Quartet, Professor Andrews 1s already known to you, 
so it will be sufficient to say that he played with his usual splendid execu- 
tion and acceptability. Mrs, Andrews also proved herself to be an organ- 
ist of no small merit. The University Quartet are to be highly commended 
for the really musical method in which they have made upa well balanced 
quartet and the good work they are capable of doing. Miss Merrill hasa 
pleasing voice and style. Her home and training were in Boston, but she is 
now a resident of Minneapolis and a member of the Piymouth Congrega- 
tional) Church Choir. She has not a “big "’ voice, but it is very sweet and 
true and she uses it well. The audience was large, ther: being a goodly 
number of children, Baby Edwards proving the attraction. 

The Convention Concert Company gave a concert at Century Hall on 
the evening of Thursday, June 4. It was well attended and proved 
quite enjovable, the different members of the company having large cir- 
cles of friends who never weary of hearing them sing. There is one 
observation to be made of all these clubs, quartets and concert companies, 
Like colleges, universities and other educational institutions of private 
It seems, too, that musical students 
The student 


origin there are too many of them. 
should be more chary of their appearance before the public 
always suffers by it, and although local amateur talent should not be 
adversely criticized, still they subject themselves to a great amount of un- 
favorable comment which otherwise would not be thought of. One would 
think the earnest student would begrudge the time that is of necessity 
given to the preparation of show off programs. How much better it 
would be to relegate these performances to “parlor musicales"’ and 
* concerts at home," 
CLOSING CONCERT OF NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIK 


tHE 


On the evening of June 15 the closing exercises of this music school took 
place at the Lyceum Theatre, at which time eight pupils received diplo- 
mas for the completion of the full course of study, and five received med- 
als for greatest progress in the various departmeats of musical study, 
The concert was a very enjoyable one, and Professor Marshall is to be 
congratulated upon the successful termination of his first year with this 
institution. It has been a very arduous time for the new director, for 
there have been so many troublesome annoyances connected with the lay- 
Steadily and patiently, however, has he set aside all 
The membership has been 


ing out of his work. 
obstacles, and achieved success unlooked for. 
much larger than ever before, and there has been a more active interest 
taken in the advancement of the conservatory than in any previous year. 
BENEFIT CONCERT BY MISS ABBIE WARENDORPH 

On the evening of June 2% Miss Abbie Warendorph, a Minneapolis 
young lady, gave a very delightful convert at the Lyceum Theatre. 
Miss Warendorph has been studying for two and a half years in Dresden, 
the pupil of Miss Molly Van Kotzebue, and this was her first professional 
concert. Minneapolis recognizes art and appreciates its higher cultiva- 
tion, and on this occasion, the débutante being one of her own, she 
warmly received and enthusiastically bestowed her cordial approval of 
the unmistakable advance made in the short time Miss Warendorph has 
The fair musician has accomplished a vast amount of 
powerful, but it 


been abroad. 
genuine work. Her voice, soprano, is not so very 
possesses that rare, searching quality which pervades remote distances. 
It is clear, true, unusually high (reaching to E), and has good staying 
power. She uses it skillfully, and her technic is good Her trills, intervals 
and runs are executed with taste and musicianly effect. 
coloratura singing in grand opera and her studies in future will be in 
that direction, 

The program on 
Warendorph's first number was an aria from “* 
She was slightly embarrassed when she first appeared, but this soon wore 
off, and with ease and confidence came the strength and beauty of her 


Her specialty is 


this occasion was short and well rendered, Miss 


La Sonnambula,” Bellini. 


singing. Toa rousing encore she gave a little German ballad. Her see- 
ond selection was a doub‘e number, 
*'Lola’e Lied ”..... Mascagni 


** Wand're Froelich in der Weit. Ludvig Hartman 


when in response to persistent encore she gave an echo song with won- 
drous skill and grace. She achieved her greatest triumph, however, in 
the last and most difficult number, variations on a theme from Mozart, 
with flute obligato, and its technical difficulties were so marvelously exe- 
cuted that the audience went wild and clamored for a repetition, which 
was graciously accorded. 

The residue of the program was given in excellent style. 
bear giving this young lady a somewhat extended notice, the merits of 
her work being such as to warrant it. She is of American birth, although 
of foreign ancestry. Her success is the result of hard, persevering study, 


I cannot for- 


to which she has given her undivided attention and time, To musicians 
of the Old World this means everything, and American musicians fully ap- 
preciate the value of this special phase of foreign training in mechanics 


To the phlegmatic foreigner, however en- 
thusiastic in his responsiveness, the American haste to reach results is as- 
tounding, and he views with horror the precipitate methods of instruction 
and training. Miss Warendorph has chosen her career, or rather nature 
has marked it out for her, and she is fortunate in her 
structor, Miss Van Kotzebue is one of the celebrated vocal teachers in 
Europe and is a member of one of the aristocratic old families of Dresden 
She teaches the old Italian method of voice building and culture, and 
has sentto the operatic and concert stage many superb voices, among 
whom Anna Smith and Mrs. Maran Olden are familiar names on this side 
of the Atlantic, 

In connection with her own residence she has a private music hall in 
which she gives concerts twicea year. Her audiences are composed of 
the élite in society circles and the prominent musicians of the country, to 
whom she submits the criticism of her pupils. Herself a lady, she sur 
rounds those under her instruction with an atmosphere of refinement ex- 
ceedingly helpful to the finest in the development of art. Miss Waren 
dorph has proved a very receptive pupil, and the progress she has a ready 
made is flattering to both teacher and scholar. Of course the condnions 
with which Miss Warendorph was surrounded were of the most favorable 
sort, and if in the next two years—which completes her course of study 
she advances as she has already done, the brilliancy of her success is 
assured. Acton Horton, 


selection of an in- 
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J. F. von der Heide. 


NE of the most active spirits of the New 
York Teachers’ 
meeting was held this week in Syracuse, is Mr. J. F. von 
der Heide, whose interesting face, combining artistic feel 
Ac 
tivity, intellectual and physical, isin fact the keynote of 
Mr. von He is brisk, vital, yet not 
aggressive; cultured, gifted, yet not pedantic. Though 
he has nevertheless mastered the technic of 


Music Association, whose annual 


ing and alert intelligence, is presented in this issue. 


der Heide’s nature. 


born in 1855 


the three instruments of his chosen art—the piano, violin | 


and 
conquer as either of the other two)—and in the purely the 


voice (the latter possibly as difficult an instrument to 


oretical he is thoroughly versed. 

Mr. von der Heide's life, like most men who have ‘ar- 
rived,’’ 
and only his supreme will power and genuine talents could 


as the French say, has been one continual struggle, 


have surmounted the obstacles which delicate health and 


unfavorable environment interposed. He is a Cincin- 
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he was taken down with malarial fever. The tollowing | 
year Mr. Von der Heide played some violin solos in a | 
fashionable house, which led to his engagement at the New 
York Conservatory and in private circles. During 1886 
and 1887 he was frequently sick with nervous prostration. 
In the latter year (1887) he was abroad four months and 
became much stronger. Upon his return he discontinued 
violin teaching, and somewhat later, when Vicarino died, 
was engaged in his place, having served since 1886 as 
Greco's assistant. Two years later or thereabouts he also 
gave up the Normal piano classes at theconservatory. His 
success as vocal trainer became so pronounced that Gris- | 
wold, of the conservatory, as also Mr. Greco, advised | 
him to make it his ‘‘specialty.’’ When Greco left he be- 
came his successor. He resigned his position there in 
September last, and in his own school of music, East 
Twenty-third street, near Madison square, he has charge | 
of the vocal department and general direction, while other | 
branches are under able associate teachers. Mr. Von | 

| 

| 


der Heide’s many sided training has made of him a 


nati boy, his father being a wealthy merchant up to the! good all around musician, a good singer and pianist and a 


time of the civil war. The name is a noble ons 
estates and titles once being in the family's posses- 
sion the Grand The 


mother must have transmitted her musical talents 


in Duchy of Oldenburg. 
to young Von der Heide, for she was his earliest 
tutor, Asa mere child he sang very well, and with 
Bandmaster Oberst he studied several band instru 
ments. As early as 1869 we find him playing the 
E flat cornet and the violin in Philadelphia at the 
dedication of the Broad Street Masonic Temple. 
But the violin was his best love, and with a sad 
heart he laid it aside temporarily to study at a 
commercial college, where he mastered the rudi- 
ments of business, which stand him in such good 
stead to 
the burdensome duties of executive life. 
became a student of literature, and later returned 


now and which enable him overcome 


He also 


to music and became teacher of violin and piano at 
a Cincinnati conservatory. When this engagement 
terminated Mr. Von der Heide went to Pittsburgh 
as teacher and secretary of the American Conser- 
vatory, other members of the faculty being Fidelis 
Zitterbart, Lohmann, Nicholl, Retter, &c. Here he 
studied very earnestly with Zitterbart, violin and 
piano, and with Lohmann, singing, besides being 
hard worsed as ateacher. During the three years 
following this ambitious and energetic young mu- 
sician proved himself a most capable and conscien- 
tious teacher, appearing also as soloist, concert 
master and choral conductor, 

While engaged in a series of chamber concerts he 
had the misfortune of having one of his fingers in- 
jured, which ended his public career as a violinist. 
But he had a voice, an unquenchable thirst for 
knowledge and a will. Returning to Cincinnati, he 
devoted himself to singing, under Alfisi, and for 
some time to harmony, under John Broekhoven. 
As soon as his finger permitted he studied piano with 
Armin Doerner during two years previous to going 
abroad. In Berlin he studied at the Kullak Acad- 
emy (Neue Academie der Tonkunst), being individ- 
ual pupil of Rhenins, Ph. Scharwenka and Wuerst, 
and class attendant under Kullak and other mas- 
ters. Later on he studied as private pupil with N. 
Bottcher and with Otto Tiersch, counterpoint, 
&c. 
teaching. 


During his last year in Europe he was engaged in 
(Upon returning to America in 1882 Mr. Von der 
Heide located in Buffalo as director of the Buffalo School 
of Music, having associated with him the ablest teach- 
In 1884 he came to New York, In 1885 
Mr. Von der Heide became connected with the New York 


ers resident,) 


Conservatory of Music as one of the faculty, which position 
he resigned, after six years’ activity, in September last. 
His voice is of beautiful quality and good range, finely 
trained. In singing as in teaching he is a firm believer in 
and follower of the old Italian school, having for several 
years (over six) studied and taught the same with that emi 
nent Neapolitan musician and singing master, Mr. Filoteo 
Greco. Today Mr. Von der Heide ranks as one of New 
York's best and most successful teachers of voice cultiva- 
tion and singing. 

Having served on the orchestra specialist committee and 
az a member of the executive committee of the New York 


| sympathetic accompanist. 


| purely Italian, and which he firmly believes to be the only 


State Music Teachers’ Association, Mr. Von der Heide was | 


unanimously elected secretary and treasurer at the Utica 
convention last year. 
During the four years and more in Europe he composed 


| ing teacher, for the purpose of study, and after reaching 
| that place he changed his mind. 


a number of songs and sketches for piano, a reverie for | 


violin and piano, and with his practical knowledge of or- 
chestra! instruments was ambitious, like all young talent, 
to become the ‘greatest composer America had pro- 
duced."’ 

Afier reaching America, however, with many im- 
practicable notions he embarked in a conservatory scheme 
at Buffalo, was thoroughly deceived in men and things, and 
worried and struggled daily for existence. He lost all in- 
spiration, and at the end of two years he came to New 
York city broken in spirit and sick at heart. Immediately 








J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Among many other fine things | 
as to character, ability as a musician, &c., his teachers | 
have written: 

‘*He must succeed, for he has the gift of imparting 
his knowledge to others and enthusing the pupil in a 
rare degree, and really enjoys teaching. Love for music 
with him amounts to a passion.” 

He has a number of pupils now successful as players, 
singers and teachers to verify the above assertion. 

During his stay in Berlin he studied musical history with 
Professor Bellermann, of the university, and physiology of 
the vocal organs, anatomy of the lungs, &c., in lecture | 
courses at the university. Large vocal or choral works he 
studied in chorus and orchestra ; studied the interpretation 
of standard songs (Lieder) of Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Franz, but had no lessons in voice culture. The latter is 


correct—certainly the best—method of voice production 
and breathing (one without the other seems impossible). 
In 1880 he went to Frankfort, where lives a celebrated sing- 


He has been in other places than those mentioned, and 
with other teachers for shorter courses—celebrated teach- 
ers, too—but preferred naming those only from whom he 
really obtained his knowledge. Much has been learned 
through close observation and attentive listening, without 
direct lesson taking. 

Bottcher, Mr. Von der Heide’s teacher in Berlin after 
Kullak’s death, was a favorite pupil of Kullak and had 
studied five years with Hengelt. 

It will readily be seen that Mr. Von der Heide is no 








trifler and not a man to be easily daunted by obstacles. 
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He has met many men celebrated in music, among others 
Henselt, the great pianist, whom he encountered in the 
Harz Mountains. 

Here is a teacher’s certificate which Mr. Von der Heide 
received from Professor Béttcher (he has also one from 
Philipp Scharwenka): 

TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE (IN PART). 

Mr. J. F. von der Heide received from the undersigned private instruc- 
tion in the art of piano playing, methods of teaching and the theory of 
music from September, 1879, to date, besides his conservatory course be- 
fore and during this time. 

His technic has been developed and perfected upon the basis (Grund- 
lage) of the Etudes of Cramer and the Gradus ad Parnassum of Clementi, 
his musical understanding and interpretation materially enlarged and 
refined through earnest study of the classical and modern piano 
literature, 

Mr. Von der Heide's conscientious ess and thoroughness, his cultivated 
taste and knowledge of the history and literature of music, together with 
successful experience in teaching, warrant the assertion that he will 
achieve excellent success as a teacher of the piano. 

In the theory of music Mr. Von der Heide has advanced to the inde- 
pendent mastery of the entire harmonic and modulatory material, and he 
possesses complete and thorough knowledge of single and double coun- 
terpoint, fugue and musical form, Having studied with much intelligence 
a’d assiduity my method of instruction and the “System of 
Harmony”’ underlying the same, he is well qualified to teach 
harmony and counterpoint most successfully. 

Berwin, April, 1882. 

(Signed) NATHANAEL BOricuER, 

Director of the High >chool and for many years 
(ten) Principal Professor of Piano at Kullak’s 
Academy. 

(Signed) Orto Tierscn, 

Professor of Theory and Pedagogy, Author of 
Harmonic System, Counterpoint and other 
Works. 
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Texas Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 
HE following items, taken from the Galveston 
(Tex.) “Daily News"’ of the 2ist inst., respecting the 
annual convention of the Texas M. T. A., will no doubt be read 
with’ interest by the many readers of Tue Musica. Courter 
throughout the musical worjd, at home as well as abroad: 

The convention will be opened at Houston on Tuesday, the 
28th inst. 

The offici call, issued by Mr. William Besserer, the secre- 
tary and treasurer of the association, reads as follows: 

Austin, Tex., June 16.—The Texas Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting in the city of Houston on 
June 28 at 10 a, m. 

Reduced railroad rates can be obtained by calling for tickets 
to teachers’ convention, 

Special rates in hotels, &c., are promised. On arrival make 
application to the reception committee at teachers’ headquarters 
in regard to same. 

The following music houses at Houston, C. Gruenewald, 
Thomas Goggan & Brother, Stieff piano rooms, extend a hearty 
welcome to all visitors and promise to assist in giving any infor- 
mation that may be desired. 

Do not fail to renew your membership, whether you are able 
to attend this year’s meeting or not. Copy of the proceedings 
will be mailed toall. The regular report, including minutes of 
the last two meetings, will be published immediately after this 
year’s convention, and will be distributed among all members 
and sent to all who may make application for such, 

The programs at this meeting promise to be (although some- 
what hurried and informal) interesting, valuable and instruc- 
tive; the sojourn enjoyable; the excursions delightful ; Hous- 
ton’s hospitality unquestioned, and as well a possible excursion 
to Galveston to enjoy the refreshing sea breeze can easily be 
arranged. All this we trust should be sufficient inducement to 
secure a large attendance, 

The interest and activity of our members are earnestly invoked, 
that our strength may be increased and our work be pushed 
in behalf of true music and the true teachers. 

SYNOPS!IS OF PROGRAM, 

Call to order June 28, 10 a. m. 
President's address. 
Secretary's report. 
Treasurer's report. 
Ciass teaching. Discussion. 
Elocution;: ** A Help to Vocalists.’’ Discussion. 
The Texas Music Teachers’ Association: '*Some Needed Reforms.” 
Discussion. 

Addr. ss of Mr. J. Singer. 

Conservatories of music: * Their Advantages and Disadvantages,” 
Discussion. 

Members are requested to study up the subjects given, so as to present 
their ideas or make known the result of their personal experience. It is 
also desired that members prepare any subject of their own choosing 
which they may wish to present for discussion in a brief and concise form 

All visiting teachers are invited to furnish a number, either vocal or 


| instrumental, for the beginning and close of each meeting, the program of 


which will be laid out at the opening meeting. Members will kindly in- 


| form the president or secretary if they desire to assist in such a capacity 


or in the principal concert, as such information, if known previous to the 
meeting, will materially assist in assigning places on the program. 
“THE T, M, T. A.” 

Mr. Jacob Singer, of Galveston, music editor of the Galveston 
“News” and local correspondent of Tue Musicat Coveier, has been 
invited to address the convention on “ The T. M. T. A., Some Needed 
Reforms,”’ a subject of decided importance for the future welfare of the 
organization, 

Steps are now being taken to induce the associaiion to hold its next 
annual meeting in Galveston. 


The “Black Patti.”—Sissieretta Jones, the ‘‘ Black 
Patti,”’ will tour the country for the next three years under 
the management of Major Pond. Mr. Jules Levy, the 
cornetist, and his band have been engaged for the tour. 

Damrosch at the Garden.—Mr. Walter Damrosch and 
his orchestra begin a season of concerts at the Madison 
Square Garden on July 10, which will continue for two 
months. Mr. Damrosch has engaged several vocalists to 
appear at these concerts. 














| 








- PERSONALS. 


: mn : 
Another Title for Hochberg.—The general intendant of 
the German theatres, Count Hochberg, has received from 
the Emperor the prefix of ‘* His Excellency.” 
A New Composer. —At the third popular concert at Brus- 
sels anew symphonic sketch entitled ‘‘ The Ocean,”’ by the 


young composer, Paul Gilson, was received with a storm |. 


of applause. Gilson never studied at the conservatoire, 
but in 1890 carried off the first prize in composition given 
by the city of Brussels and this new work is said to surpass 
in beauty all expectations which the prize composition had 
raised. Let us hear ‘‘ The Ocean.” 

Heinrich Hofmann’s Latest.—That fertile Berlf com. 
poser, Heinrich Hofmann, whose choral work, ‘‘ Editha’”’ 
was only recently brought out with success at Speyer and 
Remscheid, has lately finished a new composition, ‘ Pro- 
metheus,”’ also for soli, chorus and orchestra, and the work 
will be published in the course of this summer. 

Mascagni’s Piece d’Occasion.—Mascagni is busy writing 
a piéce d’occasion in form of a hymn, which is to be sung 
early in August at Leghorn on the occasion of the unveiling 
there of a statue of the late King Victor Emanuel. 

A Massenet Music Festival,—At Armentieres on Sunday 
a fortnight ago a festival concert was given in honor of the 
presence of Massenet, the composer, who at the close of 
the program conducted his ‘‘ Hungarian March Szabady”’ 
in person and amid great applause. The remainder of the 
program, which Mastio conducted, consisted of the ballet 
music from ‘*Le Roi de Lahore,’’ the Sevillian entractes 
from ** Don Cesar,’’ and two orchestral fantasies from ‘‘ Le 
Cid”? and ‘* Esclarmonde.”’ 

Mr. Forsyth Goes to Europe.—Mr. W. 0. Forsyth, one of 
the most prominent musicians of Canada, residing at To- 
ronto, left for Europe on the Ems on Saturday, June 25, to 
remain abroad until the middle of September. Mr. Forsyth 
will attend the Bayreuth Festival and will spend some time 
with Leschetizky at Vienna. 

Rieger at Worcester.—Wm. H. Rieger, who goes abroad 
with the Arion Society as solo tenor, has been engaged to 
sing at the Worcester Festival. 

Miss Fremstadt.—Miss Fremstadt, the contralto who was 
engaged to sing with the Arion Society in their concerts 
abroad, has been compelled, through the advice of her phy- 
sician, to give up guing. 

Rummel’s Season. —Mr. Franz Rummel will play again in 
this country next season, his tour beginning in California 
early in September. 

Belari.—Emilio Belari is spending his vacation and tak- 
ing a much needed rest at his summer residence in Connec- 
ticut, where he will remain until September. 

Agramonte.—Mr. Emilio Agramonte, having received 
many applications for lessons in vocal culture from persons 
in different States, has decided to remain in New York dur- 
ing thissummer, For terms apply to EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
110 Lexington avenue. 


Dossert-Creamer.—Mr. Frank G. Dossert, for more than 
ten years the organist of St. Stephen’s R. C. Church in 
East Twenty-eighth street, was married in that church at 
7 o'clock last Thursday evening to Miss Deane Creamer, 
the daughter of Dr. Joseph Creamer, of Brooklyn. Mr. Ed- 
ward Dossert attended his brother as best man. The ush- 
ers were Mr. William Van Wyck, Mr. George Neustadt, Mr. 
William B. White, Mr. Charles O'Connor, Mr. George 
Sturges and the bride’s brother, Dr. Henry Creamer. The 
marriage ceremony was performed by the rector, the Rev. 
Charles H. Colton. Some of the priests in the sanctuary 
were Fathers O’Connor, McCabe, Brady and Chidwick. 
The bride was attired in white silk and wore a tulle veil 
fastened with a cluster of orange blossoms. She wore a 
handsome marguerite pin of diamonds and carried a bou- 
quet of lilies of the valley. The reception followed at the 
home of the bride’s father, 154 Hewes street, Brooklyn. 
Mr. Dossert and his bride, who has been the soprano solo- 





ist of St. Stephen’s choir, will pass their honeymoon in | 


Europe with the Arion Society. 

Van Dyk to Sing Here.—Van Dyk, the famous Belgian 
tenor, who is to sing at Bayreuth this summer, has ac- 
cepted an engagement to sing here twelve times next 
season. He gets, it is said, $2,000 a night. 


| 
| 


| 
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comic opera. In **The Mountebanks,’’ with which she 
will open her season in San Francisco in October, Miss 
Russell will not sing the prima donna role, which Geraldine 
Ulmar has been doing in London. She will have the part 
of the dancing girl, which is to be ‘‘ written up”’ for her. 
Laura Clement has been engaged by Manager French to 
sing Miss Ulmar’s part. Miss Russell’s season at the Gar- 
den Theatre will not begin until Christmas'week. 


Clara Schumann.—Clara Schumann’s health was so seri- 
ously impaired a few months ago that she was compelled 
to abandon public performances, but it is now reported to 
be much improved. She will continue to give instruction 
at Frankfort, with the assistance of her eldest daughter. 
Her youngest daughter, Eugenie, intends to make London 
her home in October and teach music, She will probably 
prepare some of her pupils for further study with her 
mother. 

Seeboeck’s New Opera.—W. C. E. Seeboeck, of Chicago, 
is East to submit to the Bostonians a new opera he has just 
completed. His ‘‘ Missing Link ’’ failed on account of the 
libretto, which was to a great extent unintelligible. 

Mrs. Lawton’s Appointment.—Mrs. Wm. H. Lawton has 
been appointed a member of the advisory council of the 
woman’s branch of the World’s Congress Auxiliary on 
Music. 

He Made an Impression.—At the public examination held 
at the Raff Conservatory of Music, Frankfort.on-the- 
Main, Ludwig Lindheimer, of New York, made an ex 
cellent impression as a vocalist. He sang the first aria of 
‘Count di Luna,’’ in ** Trovatore,”’ and the daily papers 
were unanimous in praising his voice and delivery. 

Remenyi Sails.—Remenyi, the great Magyar exponent of 
clerical fiddling, left for Europe on La Touraine. Like Reich- 
mann, Remenyi always was deaf to the beauty of true 
intonation, but then so were many of his audiences, so one 
can’t blame him for making hay while the sun shone. 

Pronounce His Name.—A new conductor at Prague, for- 
merly assistant conductor of Levi and Fischer, at Munich, is 
Mr. Krzyzanowski by name. 
lexicon with him to facilitate his intercourse with foreign. 


He carries a pronouncing 


ers. 

Stavenhagen in Hanover.—Among the celebrated artists 
this season who participated at the subscription concerts 
at Hanover was Bernhard Stavenhagen, whose perform- 
ance of Liszt’s E flat concerto was received with the usual 
enthusiasm this young pianist evokes whenever he ap- 
pears. 


Courier Callers.x—Among the callers at Tue Musica. 
Courier offices last week were Ferdinand von Inten, one of 
the busiest of all New York piano teachers, who will spend 
his well earned vacation at Fleischmann, in the Catskills; 
Louis Michaelis, the likewise popular piano pedagogue, who 
will rusticate near the Sound, and Mr. O. L. Fox, the editor 
in chief of the Chicago “ Indicator,’’ who left for Europe 
Saturday, June 25; Christian Bach, leader of the Mil. 
waukee Symphony Orchestra and Christ Bach’s Military 
band; Emil Gramm, secretary, of the Scharwenka Conser. 
vatory; Richard Zeckwer, director of the Philadelphia Con. 
serva ory, with Maurits Leefson and Gustav Hille, of the 
same city, and all three on their way to Europe. Henry. 
T. Finck, of the *‘ Evening Post,’’ who spends the summer 
at Bethel, Me., where he will finish his ‘* Life of Richard 
Wagner,”” This biography will be one of the completest 
yet published. 


Scharwenka Ill,—Xaver Scharwenka, the pianist com. 
poser, who was to have sailed Tuesday, June’ 28, for Ger- 
many, is now lying seriously ill at his residence in Brook. 
lyn with an abscess in his throat. 


They Sailed —Marcus R. Mayer, Manager Oscar Ham 
merstein, Agnes Huntington, Charles Schroeder, Colonel 
Mapleson and Laura Schirmer Mapleson were passengers 
on the City of Paris, which sailed last Wednesday. Miss 
Huntington will not return to this country until she has 
secured a new opera. 





NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
Mme. FURSCH-MADI, Principal of Vocal Department. 


Steinert on Paderewski.—Concerning the present hero of; ALL. BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 


musical London and New York, Mr. 
‘* Paderewski looks fine, his appearance having even been 
improved by the shortening of his hair. After his recital 
he will return to his chalet in France to rusticate during 
the hot summer months ; but, so he tells me, he will not re- 
main idle, but devote himself to the preparation of some 
new programs for the United States. He will sail for 
America on October 26, but before then will make a short 
tour of Great Britain. His first concerts in the United 


Steinert writes: | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


States will be given on the Pacific Slope and he will be 


East about January 1. 
all.’’—** Tribune.”’ 


He will give sixty concerts in 


Lillian in Paris.—Lillian Russell is now in Paris looking 
after costumes and consulting Audran regarding a new 


Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors. 


NOTICE.—The New York College of Music will remain open 
during the entire summer. 


THE FAMOUS 
New York Conservatory of Music, 


ESTABLISHED 1863—CHARTERED 1865, 
Removed from Fourteenth Street to the Large and 
Elegant Building, 
112 EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET, 


Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place. 
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“Pagina d’Amore.”—Says the “Evening Post” of 
Thursday, June 23: ‘* Mr. Otto Floersheim’s latest composi- 
tion is a charming piece for violoncello and piano, entitled 
‘Pagina d’Amore.’ As the name indicates, it is a composi- 
tion of an intense, warm, melodious character, but the can 
tabile is interrupted by an agitate con bravura which, without 
being too difficult, enables a performer to show his spright 
The harmonies are somewhat less ‘modern’ than 
Amateurs 


liness. 
is usually the case in Mr. Floersheim’s works. 
and professionals will find this a ‘grateful’ piece (as the 
Germans say) to incorporate in their repertory for concerts 
and private soirées.’”’ 

Jungnickel in the Mountains. 
rector of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, has been 


Ross Jungnickel, di 


engaged with his organization for the summer resorts at 
Ashland and Deer Park, in the Allegheny Mountains, for 
the summer season. This makes Mr. Jungnickel’s six 
teenth season at these resorts. 

Annual Concert at Columbia, 8. C. 
cert at the College of Women, 5S. C., under the direction of 
W. V. Abell, introduced a program of vocal and instru- 


The annual con 


mental music by such composers as Moszkowski, Wagner, 
Godard, Buck, Tschaikowsky, Gounod, “Mendelssohn, Pa 
derewski, Joachim, Raff, Weber, &c. 
of Mr. Abell are doing a wonderful amount of good in the 


Musicians of the type 


smaller cities of the Union. 

Dayton Conservatory.—The 149th, 150th and 15tst re 
citals of the Dayton (Ohio) Conservatory of Music occurred 
June 20, 21 and 22. 
ing of Beethoven concertos and numbers 
Raff, 
schein, the director, is to be congratulated. 

Michigan M. T. A. Report. 


fifth annual meeting of the Michigan Music Teachers’ As 


The programs were excellent, consist- 
by Schubert, 
Blumen 


Mendelssohn, Liszt and Hayden. W. L. 


The official report of the 


sociation held June 30, 1891, is at hand and shows what 
good work has been done by President Hahn and his co 
workers, 

Gustav Hinrich’s Good Work.—The 


Opera Company, of Philadelphia, has already produced a 


new American 


larger list of operas than the recent Italian company at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Last week the list was this: 


Monday, 


Lantern ;’’ Tuesday, ‘* Don Giovanni ;'’ Wednesday, ‘Un 


**Cavalleria Rusticana’’ and ‘Marriage by 


Ballo in Maschera;’’ Thursday, ‘‘The Daughter of the 


Regiment ;’’ Friday, ‘*Carmen;’’ Saturday afternoon, 
g y y 


*L'Amico Fritz;’’ 


On Wednesday of last week both of Mascagni’s operas were 


Saturday evening, “Il Trovatore.”’ 


performed, 

Music at Chautauqua.—Mr. |. V. Flagler will give organ 
recitals July 5, 12, 28, and lecture recitals July 7, 14 
and 26, 

The Arion Quartet, of Titusville, Pa., July 7. 

Syracuse University Glee Club, July 9 and 21. 

Lotus Glee Club, August 3, 20 and 22. 

Grand concert—Lotus Glee Club, Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, 
Mr. Bernhard Listemann, Miss Bertha Waltzinger, chorus, 
&c., August 5. 

Grand concert—Lotus Glee Club, Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Liste 
mann, Miss Waltzinger, chorus, &c., August 9. 

Grand concert—Marie Decca, prima donna; chorus or- 
chestra and soloists, August 11. 

Grand concert—Chorus, orchestra and soloists, August 
15. 

Grand concert—Chorus, orchestra and soloists, August 
18, 

Grand concert and patriotic song service, August 20. 


Promenade concert and feast of lanterns, August 16 


A New Operetta.—Some very pretty music was inter 
preted by Ernst Neyer’s orchestra, under the direction of 
Christian Bach, in the Standard Theatre recently. The au 
dience was limited to a few literary and professional peo 
ple, and the musicians paid their respects to the heat by 
working in their shirt sleeves. The music was composed 
by Mr. Bach for a new comic opera entitled ‘* Mahana; or 
the Widow of the Rajah,’’ the libretto of which is by 
Emanuel Taussig. Among th., selections which created 
the most enthusiasm were the finales of the three acts, the 
soldiers’ chorus at the opening of the second act, a duet in 


the same act, the aria for ‘‘Mahana’”’ and the waltz and 


drinking songs of the last act. It is probable that ‘*Ma 


hana’’ will be heard in New York next season. 


Mrs. Emma Roderick.—I'mma Roderick will 
ing her vacation at Oakcliffe Cottage, ber summer resi 
dence at New Milford, Conn. 

Miss Lucia Levy, a pupil of Mrs. Roderick, who recently 


rest dur 


made such a successful début, is preparing for serious con 
cert work next season. 

Henry Carter's Recitals,—-Mr. Henry Carter will give a 
series of free organ concerts during the summer months 
on Sunday afternoons at the Baptist Tabernacle, Second 
avenue and Tenth street, from 4 to § o'clock, 

New College of Music.—Articles of incorporation of 
the National College of Music were filed in the County 


Clerk’s office last Saturday. Thecollege is to be conducted 
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in the same manner as the musical schools of Germany. 
The corporators are Louis G. Parma, M. C. Baldwin, Julius 
KE, Meyer, William Barth, Francis E. Grant and Neil McEr- 
nany. 

A Binghamton Musicale,—An interesting musicale was 
given June 15 at the *Lady Jane Grey School,” Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., under the directorship of Prof. Joseph Raff (the 
great composer's brother). The program was excellently 
arranged, the music of a high order and the local press 
praised the performance warmly. Professor Raff has done 
good work for the artin Binghamton. 

The Bostonians.—The Bostonians will play two engage- 
ments at the Garden theatre next season, one in the fall 
and one next spring. During one of these engagements 
the company will be seen in ‘**The Bohemian Girl’? and 
other standard English operas. 

Liederkranz Festival,—The annual summer night’s fes- 
tival of the Liederkranz Society was held Saturday evening, 
June 25, in Washington Park, which was illuminated with 
Chinese lanterns. Bernstein's orchestra furnished music 
for dancing and Leibold’s double military band gave con- 
certs on the promenade, 

The latest piece of music composed by Strauss, entitled 
** Let Millions be Embraced,’’ was played for the first time 
in this country by Bernstein's orchestra. It was imported 
for the festival and was secured from the custom house 
Satutday afternoon. 

The committee on entertainment was composed of Messrs. 
Adolph Scheur, Albert Leisel, Charles Ploch, George Schoen 
and Herrman Kluge.—‘' Herald,” 

The Elocutionists’ Convention.—The Natienal Asso- 
ciation of Public Readers and Elocutionists’ convention 
has taken place in this city during last week, beginning 
June 27. 

One of the features to be noted was a reception and mu- 
sicale at the Hotel Brunswick ballroom, with the following 


program: 


Piano, Rhapsodie No, 14 ; ‘ .. Liszt 
Mr, Gustav L. Becker 
Soprano, balleta from * 11 Guarany" ss -Gomez 
Miss Jessamine Hallenbeck. 
Violin | Cavatina C, Bohm 
' Chicanande" J, Becker 


Miss Dora Valiska Becker. 


Tenor, “Old English Ballads" sak , . ae 
Mr. Harry Pepper. 
lHiarp, *Gitana"’ ‘ jebeeiaaens +++». Hasselmans 
Miss Edyth Le Gierce 
Male quartet, * Sunset "’..... ana cobaes ——~ 
The Victor Baies Quartet. 
ANTED-—Professional organist and choir master de- 


sires position, quartet, chorus or boy choir. Thor- 
ough musician, fifteen years’ experience. Will give refer- 
ences and testimonials. Address **L. A.,’’ THe MusicaL 


Courier office. 

W* NTED—A position as musical director at a college 
or head of piano department, or teacher of ad. 

vanced pupils at a conservatory ; fifteen years of experi- 

continual success. ‘‘South,”’ care of MusiIcAL 


ence and 


Courier. 
W* NTED—A first-class soprano soloist desires a posi. 

tion in a church choir; has had ample experience, 
Address L. B., care of this office. 








For the Bayreuth Season and After. 


JUaT PUBLISHED: 


JOHN P. JACKSON'S ENQLISH VERSION OF 
RICHARD WAQNER’S 


“Dis Moistersinger von Naruberg:” 


— 


With illustrated cover, portrait of Hans Sachs, picture 
of old Nuremberg, and 

A large (gx 7) half-tint picture of Tuk WAGNER Heap 
or THE Wurrk MountvAINS 

Portrait of Wagner in the Mastersinger beretta—show- 
ing the striking resemblance between the features of the 
Composer and those sculptured by Wind and Storm on the 
face of the mountain at Franconia, N. H, 

The Poem is printed in large magazine form, 40 pages. 
Price, $1.00 
music stores. 


For sale at Brentano's 
Other translations, 


Brief introduction, 
and at all high-class 
printed in the same form and size: 


PARSIFAL (illustrated), ° 
TANNHAUSER, : ° ’ 


$0.75 
+40 


LOHENORIN, ‘ : . + «40 
MASTERSINQGERS, ’ 1.00 
Special discount to the trade, Address 
JOHN P. JACKSON, 


245 Haat roth Street, 


New York City. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


REE EASE 
Loh Concert Programs. —Here are the programs 
for the first two Loh concerts for the season given at Son- 
dershausen on June 5 and 12 under Court Conductor Pro- 
fessor Schroeder’s direction : 
1, 

Voragial cn Fee os cc cccctecces cvcces ; 
Concert flr Violine.......... ccece ccveveees ; 
(Vorgetragen vom Concertmeister Corbach.) 

Covarenre, * Tah PUG 0 cccscnrcetec, 0000 cessocevetestee es .Goldmark 
SRE, G Gi cccicessvcovedbardectiacovectearstchsacseabenes Klughardt 
(Zum ersten Male.) 





Allegro non troppo, Andante cantabile. Presto. Finale. 
II, 
Slakanla® Breksd © vccsvivecosvveesécesidoncnes cvebcnsegetsaceed Beethoven 
Allegro. Marcia Funebre, Scherzo. Finale. 
Concert (Ge Vislomaell,, 0. scccce-ceccesssccscccevercccvicosesees Volkmann 
(Vorgetragen vom Hofmusikus Alfred Martin.) 
* Dipaiaind © BAGR, 05 cswedhotedneas sesdseecies + peveedeasesmee Wagner 
Ouveiture zu “ Romeo und Julia”’.......0 6 cc cece cece scene Tschaikowsky 


** Boabdil”’ in St, Petersburg.—Moritz Moszkow- 
ski’s new opera ‘‘ Boabdil ’’ has been accepted for perform. 
ance at the Marie Theatre in St. Petersburg, which opera 
house will open its coming winter season with a new one 
act opera by Tschaikowsky entitled ‘' Jolconde.”’ 

A Doomed Theatre.—One of the well-known land- 
marks of the West End of London is shortly to disappear, 
and to say the truth it has cumbered the earth quite long 
enough. It is a huge building, standing at the bottom of 
the Haymarket, and it used to be known as ‘' Her Majesty’s 
Theatre.’’ We can scarcely say that it is known now, ex- 
cept by repute, for it has been long closed—a mere abyss 
of darkness, given over to dirt, rats and neglect. Yet in 
its time it has been the scene of many a brilliant triumph, 
and ‘*crowned heads’’ have assembled there to listen to 
the greatest artists of the lyric stage. It was in that build- 
ing that Jenny Lind won her first successes in England, and 
from it she went forth to conquer the rest of the world. 
Lucca, Piccolomini, Titiens and ever so many more have 
drawn all fashionable London to Her Majesty’s, and once 
only a favorite tenor succeeded for a short time in accom- 
plishing the same feat. His name was Giuglini,a name 
now almost forgotten, except by those in whose memories 
some recollection of his marvelously sweet tones still lin- 
gers. Giuglini used to have as many bouquets thrown to 
him as if he had been a prima donna, and for a time every- 
body ran after him, including Mrs. Windham, who in that 
epoch contrived to occupy a considerable share of the pub- 
lic attention. The career of Giuglini was brief, and his 
days came to an endin a lunatic asylum. That is what 
too much popularity and too many attentions from the fair 
sex brought him to before he was thirty. 

Mario and Grisi, that wondrous couple, were always 
faithful to Covent Garden, and so was Patti at a later date. 
In those days Mr. Gye at one house and Mr. Lumley at the 
other beat up all Europe for promising singers, and paid 
immense prices for available ‘ talent,’’ though nothing like 
those which Patti has since established. But for many 
years past the glory has departed from Her Majesty’s. 
It has ruined some of the most enterprising of managers, 
and one of the commonest incidents connected with it has 
been a ‘‘strike’’ of all the performers just before the 
curtain rose, because their salaries were in arrears. To 
take that theatre was not a lottery at all—it meant certain 
ruin. It was a sort of manufactory for bankrupts. At last 
its doom has been pronounced. Down it must come, and 
upon its site will rise another huge hotel, the largest in 
London,—‘* Herald,”’ 

American Prime Donne.— London, June 16,— 
Miss Minnie Tracey, who made her début to-night at the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, in the part of 
‘*Donna Anna "’ in Mozart’s opera ‘* Don Giovanni,” is a 
native of New York. She studied in that city under Max 
Maretzek and afterward for three years in Paris under 
Marie Tasse. 

Miss Tracey made her first appearance in Geneva 
eighteen months ago and has undertaken the very impor- 
tant character of ‘‘ Donna Anna”’ at Covent Garden without 
any rehearsal and at a moment’s notice. 

Her success was very great, as she gave a splendid per- 
formance of the part. 

Two other American prime donne, Nordica and Miss 
Zelie de Lussan, also appeared as ‘‘ Donna Elvira”’ and 
‘*Zerlina.”’ Maurel was ‘* Don Giovanni.’’ 

The Leeds Festival,—Frederick Cowen, the com- 
poser, objected to the cast cf vocalists and the choir for 
his new cantata, ‘* The Water Lily,” to be produced at the 
Leeds Festival, England, and offered to withdraw the work. 
The committee accepted his offer rather than change the 
artists. It is understood that Mr. Cowen objected to Ben 
Davies and Plunket Greene, but the grounds of his objec- 
tion are unknown. Among the artists who will appear at 
the festival are Mrs. Albani, Miss MacIntyre, Miss Anna 
Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss McKenzie, Edward Lloyd, 
Ii. Piercy, Ben Davies, Norman Salmond, Andrew Black 
and Plunket Greene, 

A Grieg Society —A Grieg society has been formed 
at Leipsic by the Scandinavian students of the conserva- 
torium, who commemorated the fact by a concert given on 





the 17th ult. at the Leipsic Crystal Palace, the program of 
which included the string quartet in G minor, a piano piece 
and a number of songs by the Norwegian composer. 

An American “ Kurvenal.”’—Sir Augustus Harris 
has engaged the American baritone Bispham to play ‘ Kur- 
venal”’ in ‘* Tristan and Isolde,’’ and ‘* Beckmesser”’ in the 
‘*Meistersinger.’’ For Sir Augustus’ projected season of 
Wagner opera in English at the Covent Garden Theatre 
next autumn Alvary will be the only member of his present 
German troupe who is willing or able to engage himself. 

A Sensible Idea,—A rule has just been introduced at 
all the theatres of Italy by which the performers are for- 
bidden, under pain of fine, to receive flowers during a rep- 
resentation or to notice in any way the presence of the 
audien@®@ This will now put an end in Italy to bouquet 
throwing in the middle of a scene or at the end of a song. 

More Orders for Somebody —A ‘romantic opera, 
‘*Cassilda,’’ composed some forty years since by Duke 
Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, was performed on the 3d 
ult., both at Leipsic and at Darmstadt in honor of the 
golden wedding celebrated by the duke and his consort on 
that day. 

“Lohengrin” in Spain.—‘ Lohengrin” was re- 
cently performed for the first time in Seville under Bim- 
boni’s direction and with great success, while ‘ Tann- 
hauser’’ was brought out in Lyons with a perfect furore, in 
spite of the fact that the tenor fainted in the second act. 


Bizet in Berlin —Simrock, of Berlin, is about to 
publish the first opera of Bizet, ‘‘ Djamineh,’’ said to be 
a charming operetta, and also the ‘‘ Pearl Fishers,’’ having 
secured the privileges from Choudens, of Paris. German 
text will also be used in these editions. Simrock is the pub- 
lisher of Brahms, Dvorak and Johann Strauss. 


To Sing in Vienna.—The well-known A Capella 
Chorus, of Amsterdam, will sing in Vienna at the exhibition 
under the direction of Dan de Lange, probably about the 
same time as the New York Arion Society’s appearance. 


A Small Number,—Of eleven candidates at the Paris 
Conservatory for the Prix de Rome there were only five 
found worthy to compete. 


Les Rantzau,.”’—The rehearsals for Mascagni’s new 
opera, ‘‘Les Rantzau,”’ are to take place at once at Leghorn 
under the composer’s personal supervision. He has en- 
gaged three celebrated Italian singers for the first per- 
formance, viz., Miss Darclée and Messrs. de Lucia and 


Battistini. 


Wachtel Sings,—At a concert of the young violinist, 
Krasselt, given in Baden-Baden, Theodore Wachtel, the 
veteran tenor, sang and was received with intense en- 
thusiasm. 


Cosima Wagner at Stuttgart,—In company with 
Mrs. Ritter, the well-known singing teacher, of Stuttgart, 
Cosima Wagner attended the début of Miss Mulder as 
«“‘Eva’’ in “ Meistersinger,’’ with the view of engaging her 
for Bayreuth. Miss Mulder is a pupil of Mrs. Ritter. 


A Good Story.—Mr. Reinach in his collection of Ed- 
mond About’s writings omits the following smart anecdote : 
Mrs. Alboni is very stout ; About described the diva as ‘‘a 
nightingale piping out of a lump of fat.” Next day Alboni 
sent him, by a marquess, a ‘‘ goose quill” as a gift. 
About accepted it witha bland smile, adding: ‘‘I regret, 
monsieur, that Mrs. Alboni should have plucked you for 
my sake.’’—‘' The Week.”’ 


Dead.—Paris, June 22.—Alphonse Le Duc, the French 
music publisher, is dead, at the age of forty-nine. He was 
the proprietor of the French edition of ‘ Aida,’’ and had 
done much toward encouraging the talent of young French 
composers. 

Seidl’s Vacation.—Mr. Seid! is at his home in the Cats- 
kills, where he will remain till late in September, when he 
comes to town to rehearse his orchestra for the concerts he 
will give during the month of October at the food show in 


the Madison Square Garden. 


The Farini Concert.—A testimonial concert was ten- 
dered Mr. A. Farini at Hardman Hall Thursday evening of 
last week, which was largely attended. Mr. Farini was 
assisted by a number of capable people, including Franz 
Wilczek, violin, and Jaques Friedberger, piano, both of 
whom gave much pleasure, as did Mr. Farini, who was 
heard to advantage in an aria from ‘ Lucrezia’’ and a 
duet with Mr. Carl Rudolph. The remaining numbers of 
the program call for no especial notice. 


A Surprise for Mr. Bowman.—On Wednesday evening 
by a subterfuge Professor Bowman was induced to step 
over from his residence in Newark to the Peddie Memorial 
Church, and was there confronted by his Cecilian Choir, 
who had gathered to take their formal adieu prior to his 
departure on the next trip of the City of New York for 
Europe, and to present him with a superb binocular field 
glass suitably inscribed and encased. Remarks by Pastor 
Boyd and others followed, a farewell song by James Sau- 
vage andacollation. The Cecilian Choir is a unique or- 
ganization in more ways than one. 
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Vassar College Music. 


HE following questions formed the examina- 
tion of the work done during the last semester at Vassar 
College by Professor Bowman’s classes A and B in musical 
history. Two hours were allowed for the examination, the 
accompanying answers being returned by ‘ No. 18,’ and as 
out of the eighty-three questions the limit of five failures 
was not exceeded the rating given was ‘A.’ The answers 
are given exactly as returned, the incorrect ones being indi- 
cated by an asterisk (*) and a brief correction added by the 
editor in brackets. For obvious reasons the name of this 
remarkably clever student is withheld : 


Number 18, 


Vassar Coiiacr, June 3, 1892. 
DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
1. How early did instrumental music attain to artistic power ? 
Latter part of sixteenth century—seventeenth. 
2. With what composers does instrumental music attain the ascendancy 
over vocal ? 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven. 
3. What instrument first received careful attention from composers ? 
Organ. 
4. What were the instrumental compositions called in the era of the 
Gabriellis, Pasquini and Frescobaldi ? 
Ricercare, fantasia, imperial, saltarello, pavane. 
5. Describe the keyed instruments used in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 
Virginal, spinet, clavichord, harpsichord — clavichord struck, 
harpsichord plucked, 
6. What instruments did Peri use in hisopera ** Eurydice?”’ 
Lute, three flutes, large guitar, harpsichord, viol, lyre. 
7. Of what art form is the canzone the probable precursor? 
Sonata. 
8. Mention some of Monteverde’s innovations, 
[Free] Dom, seventh, tremolo, pizzicato, syncopation. 
9. What was the chief characteristic of music written in the ecclesiastical 
keys? 
Strict use of diatonic melodic forms and relative position of the 
semitones, 
10. What caused the modification of this characteristic? 
Chromatic use of the scale. 
11, What was the chief factor in the overthrow of the ecclesiastical key ? 
Use of dom. seventh, 
12. Why have the major and minor been substituted ? 
Modified the austerity in a degree, tonality. 
13. Who were the great violin makers and when did they flourish ? 
Stainer, Amati, Stradivari; latter part of the sixteenth century. 
14, Mention the great violinists. 
Corelli, called the father of violin playing; Tartini, Nardini, 
Geminiani, Vivaldi, Veracini, Lalli. 
15. Of what did the suite usually consist ? 
Collection of dance tunes, al! in same key, varied in time and 
rhythm, 
*16. In what instrumental forms did Bach write ? 
Suite, concerto [sonata, fugue, &c.}. 
17. Whose writings and style most deeply influenced Haydn and Mozart? 
Carl Philip Emanuel Bach's, 
18. Who first made use of the term “* sonata? "' 
Emanuel Bach, Scarlatti, Durante, Biber, Kuhnau. 
19. Of how many movements did Scarlatti's sonatas consist ? 
One movement, in two parts. 
20. Emanuel Bach's? 
Three movements—allegro, andante or adagio, rondo. 
21 Who was the originator of the symphony, and when was the first one 
composed ? 
Joseph Haydn ; 1754. 
22. Mention one or more particulars in which Mozart enriched and en- 
larged the sonata form. 
First movement generally in two parts; first, lively and spirited ; 
second, of a singing and melodious cl aracter. 
23. What class of instrumental pieces by French composers approached 
the dignity of the symphony? 
Overture. 
24. Give dates of Beethoven’s era. 
1770, Bonn ; 1827, Vienna, 
25 To what class of music did he direct his energies special y? 
Development of grand instrumental forms. 
26. Whose works influenced him at first? 
Haydn and Mozart's. 
27 What are the chief characteristics of Beethoven's works? 
Startling originality, vigorous, rich, sonorous; every period is 
laden with deep poetical meaning ; extremely emotional. 
28. What particular movement did Beethoven substitute for the minuet ? 
Scherzo; playful character. 
29, What innovation did he introduce in his last symphony ? 
Vocal parts added, 
30. What difference characterized his last quartets ? 
No pause between the various movements; one continual flow of 
melody. 
31. Into how many periods is his musical career divided ? 
According to Fétis and Lenz, into three periods. The first, in 
which the influence of Haydnand Mozart is clearly felt, comprises 
works up to 1803("* Eroica'’). Second, limited by A major sym- 
phony, 1813, Third ends with composer’s death. Thought by the 
critics of Beethoven's time obscure. 


32. Give dates of birth and death of three of Beethoven's principal suc- 
cessors, 
Schubert, 1798-1828; Mendelssohn, 1809-1847; Schumann, 1810 
1856, 


33. Give chief characteristics of their style. 
Schubert, wonderfully melodious; in large works lacks contra- 
puntal thematic compactness. Mendelssohn, style very refined ; 
melodious ; lacks energy of expression. Sch di 
passionate, gloomy. 

34. How would you characterize the compositions of Chopin? 
Beautiful, melodious ; charming ornamentation ; composed exclu- 
sively for the piano, 

35. Who was the inventor of the symphonic poem and how does it differ 

from the classic symphonic form ? 

Franz Liszt. Describes some story; no pause. ‘ Dante’ sym- 
phony belongs to classic symphonic form. 


CLASSIC 





AND ROMANTIC, 


1. What is Hegel's definition of the terms “ Classic ’’ and ‘‘ Romantic?”’ 
Classic — Worthy of repetition, a model ; describes more graphical- 
ly, general, beautiful. 

Romantic— Describes something outside of itself; key of roman- 
ticism in music is internal beauty of spirit. 





2. What are some of the varieties of meaning of romanticism as applied 
to music ? 

Poetry of the Middle Ages romaatic. 

3. With whom does the romantic school of music asa recognized form 
begin, and what facts and experiences specially fitted the leader for 
his place? 

Carl Weber, knowledge of stage from infancy, public sentiment 
at his time romantic. 

4. Mention the chief successors in the romantic school. 

Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann. 
HECTOR BERLIOZ. 
1, Date of birth and death, 
1808, Cote St. Andre, France ; 1869, Paris. 
2. Pupil of. 
Lesueur and Reicha. 

*3. Composer in what forms? 

Instr 1 p , symp , overtures. 

4. List of principal works, with date (optional) of first performance. 

** Benvenuto Cellini,” opera in two acts, 1834, Paris; ** Harold,"’a 
symphony ; ‘‘ Sardanapalus,"’ a cantata, 1886; overture to * King 
Lear;"’ ‘Damnation of Faust;"’ “ L’enfance du Christ,”’ a 
sacred trilogy. 
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5. Characteristics in style. 
Startling originality, violently one sided, a colossus with few 
friends and no direct followers; composer of a magnificent 
gorgeous imagination. 

6. Aims. 
Aimed to be an inatr tal comp , follow in the path of 
Beethoven, a martyr to his own feelings. 

7. Influence. 
Influence has been felt and will again be, for good and bad, but 
cannot rear disciples nor form a school. 

8. Supplementary facts (optional) in his career. 
Unlimited capacity for work, indefatigable perseverance. It is to 
him that the ion of 1,200 ici was owing, who under his 
conduct performed the hymn to France, which he had composed 
for the occasion. In 1826 won first prize of Rome by ** Sardanapa- 
lus.’’ Decorated with cross of Legion ef Honor. Romantic school. 
Accomplished critic. On journal for twenty years. 

GIACOMO MEYERBEER. 

1. Date of birth and death. 
Berlin, 1704. Paris, 1864. 

2. Pupil of. 


Lanska, Clementi, Vogler. 

3. Composer in what forms? 
Principally opera. 

List of principal works with date (optional) of first performance. 
‘*Two Caliphs,” first comic opera; ‘I! Concrate,’’ ‘ Robert le 
Diable,’’ ** Huguenots,”’ ** Prophet,” ** L’Africaine.”’ 

. Characteristics in style. 

Knowledge of stage effects wonderful ; instrumentation rich, so- 
norous; partakes of virtuosi spirit ; something insincere about his 
music. Eclectic composer ; embodied in operas French, Italian 
and German elements; born musician; phrases contrastively. 

6. Aims. 

Aimed to represent his time, to please the public. 

7. Influence. 

Supreme from 1830 to 1840 ; not aitogether beneficial. 

Supplementary facts (optional) in his career. 

Industry equal to his talent; real name, J.cob Liebmann Beer ; 
at seven years of age played Mozart's D minor concerto ; Spohr 
and Meyerbeer stand second in use of chromatic harmonies 
Spohr organic, Meyerbeer cosmopolitan. 
CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 
*1. Date of birth and death. 
Eutin, France, 1784 (1786) ; London, 1826. 
2. Pupil of 
Henschkel, Michael Haydn, Vogler. 
8. Composer in what forms? 
Principally opera, piano, 

. List of principal works, with date (optional) of first performances ? 

“ Der Freischiitz,”” Berlin, July 18, 1821; ** Euryanthe,"’ Vienna, 
October 18, 1823 ; ** Oberon,’’ London, April 12, 1827. 

. Characteristics in style. 

Talent for inventing pleasing melodies; great originality ; re- 
garded as first romantic composer, second to none, 

. Aims. 

Aimed to be an opera composer, to found national opera. 

Influence. 

No composer has exercised a greater influence over the nineteenth 
century and that preceding it than Weber ; influence even greater 
than that of Beethoven. 
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8. Supplementary facts (optional) in his career, 
Artistic disposition, peculiar ; sensitive to public criticism. Like 
Schumann in many respects, more a man of the world, more brill- 
iant. A cousin-in-law of Mozart, who was his ideal. Rivalry 
existed between Spontiniand Weber. Spontini ruling spirit in 
opera attime. “ Der Freischtitz'’ was produced in Berlin, An- 
tagonistic to Spohr. Spohr a loyal friend of Weber. 

RICHARD WAGNER, 
1. What famous battle was fought about the time of Richard Wagner's 
birth ? 

*Battle of Waterloo [Leipsic]. Born, Leipsic, 1813; died, Venice, 
1883. 

2. Who was his first capable teacher in music ? 
Weinlig. 

3. Give date and place of his first professi | engag nt. 
Director of opera at Magdeburg, 18H. 

4. Where was he from 1839 to 1842, and what were his experiences ? 


Paris, Doomed to disappointment. Wrote for journal. 
What followed ? 
Dresden, where * Rienzi ’’ was accepted and produced. 
6. Name his operas in chronological order, with date and place of first 
performance, 
* Rienzi,’’ Dresden, 1842; ** Flying Dutchman,”’ Dresden, 1843; 
** Tannhiluser,’’ Berlin, 1844 [ Dresden, 1845) ; ** Lohengrin,”’ 1850, 
at Weimar, under Liszt; ‘* Ring,”’ * Tristan and Isolde,’’ ** Der 
Meistersinger,”’ Berlin, 1867 [Munich, 1868] ; ‘* Parsifal,’’ 1882, 
Bayreuth. 
What can you say of Wagner's relation to music in general and his 
place in operatic history ? 
Great reformer of opera, not music in general. 
8. What did he mean by the term * Art work of the future?"’ 
A form of composition in which the elements of music, poetry and 
pantomime’ were to co-operate. [Sculpture and decoration. | 
9. What position did music hold in Greek tragedy? 
Music an essential to Greek tragedy. 
10. In the minds of the Greeks what relation did music sustain to life? 
*Music used in all festivities ; emotional. 
11, What caused the fall of their ideal? 
Roman conquest. 
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12, Why should we associate Wagner with the writers of Greek tragedy? 
1. Poet as well as composer. 2. Sees in drama through each of 
the elements combined the highest form of art. 3, Believes that 
with Greek dramatists the best subjects for treatment are to be 
found in legends and mythologies. 4. The elements of lyric 
drama ought to be adapted to peculiarities of the people and to 
encourage national feeling of those who are to perform it and for 
whom it is created. 

13. What was Wagner's first and greatest aim? 

German composer—wrote for German people and ideas 

M4, In his view what were the relations of words and music ? 

Reversed relations of librettist and composer, libretto principal 
part, rhyme superfluous in music, alliteration instead of rhyme. 

15. Why did he set the kind of music he did to his libretti? 

* Made music which can only address itself to emotion dependent 
for form. [To fit the German language, German vocal powers 
and emotions. } 

16 What do you understand by the * Leitmotiven?” 

Musical types or symbols of persons, passions and principles in 
volved in the play. 

. Give instances of the various uses to which he puts them ? 

Used prophetically, ‘“‘sward motive" delineates externals ; 
** Giants,”’ delineates nature, phrases descriptive of the Rhine and 
its denizens; sometimes symbolizes the property of a thing as 
well as the personages of the play,‘ Tarnhelm,” 

18. On what does Wagner's constructive system rest? 

Use or development of Leitmotiven. 

19. What is the principal agency in this development ? 

Orchestra, agency or vehicle. 
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20. Mention some of his reformatory ideas with regard to libretto, 
Rhyme superiluous in music; initial consonant should be pre 
served ; that until there is something to say there is no need for 
modulation, 


Alpha Music School. 
HE undersigned desires to call the attention 
of piano teachers to his new work, ‘‘ The Alpha Music 
School,”’ embodying an experience of fifty years’ teaching. 
It is divided into three parts, viz.: 

1. Time lessons. 

2. Finger exercises. 

3. Exercises in harmony. 

The whole in one volume is offered at the introductory 
price of $1.50. Read the following opinion of the eminent 
director of the Peabody Conservatory of Music: 

My Dear Mr. Scuwinc—! always greet a new work on music with the 
greatest satisfaction, and especially a work like yours, which is pre-emi 
nently educational, appealing at once to the fingers as well as the mind of 
the student. Your work is both sincere and thorough and will guide young 
students better than any method or piano school I know of 

Accept my best wishes and congratulations and believe me always, 

Yours very truly, Ascur Hamernik 

Similar opinions are expressed by other musicians. 

HENRY SCHWING, 
18 West Lexington street, Baltimore. 


The Chicago Conservatory. 
a close of the regular spring term of the 


Chicago Conservatory in the 
occurs this week, and while a special and normal term con 


\uditorium building 


tinues throughout the summer the present seems to be an 
appropriate time for a résumé of the season's work at this 
prosperous institution. Mr. Samuel Kayzer, the founder 
and director of the conservatory, gave significance te it 
when he determined that it should be devoted toinstruction 
of a high grade by teachers of recognized standing and 
ability. This is the keynote of the conservatory, giving it 
a distinction that warrants the attention of those who re- 
joice in the advancement of musical and dramatic art. 
Having in its faculty such distinguished teachers as William 
H. Sherwood, Clarence Eddy, Frederic Grant Gleason, Cal. 
vin B. Cady, Vittorio Carpi, Anna Morgan, Hart Conway, 
and a score of others, whose exclusive services are re- 
tained, the Chicago Conservatory is not in a position to 
tolerate cheap work or to encourage any of the shams that 
are all too current in musical education. 

Of the success of the conservatory year there seems to be 
no doubt. Mr. Lyman B. Glover, who resigned the man 
agement of the ‘Casino the 
conservatory and chief assistant under Director Kayzer, 
says that within a year the attendance has doubled and 
that applications for the summer term indicate a con 


to become manager of 


tinued growth far beyond the most sanguine expectations. 
Three years ago the conservatory occupied one floor of the 
Wabash of the Auditorium; to-day three 
floors are scarcely commodious enough to accommodate its 
rapidly growing business, and it requires no wide stretch of 
imagination to compass the time when the entire Wabash 


avenue front 


avenue side of the Auditorium will be devoted to the uses of 
the conservatory. 

The closing exercises of the conservatory this season 
were in triplicate, in honor of three important departments. 
First was the close of the professional dramatic depart- 
ment at the Columbia Theatre, when ‘' Married Life’’ was 
presented in a manner so excellent that several of those 
participating were immediately engaged for next season 
by visiting managers. The closing exercise of the depart- 
ment of elocution and Delsarte came next at Central Music 
Hall, when twenty-five young ladies and gentlemen of the 
advanced class gave evidence of what could be accom- 
plished in pantomime and also in legitimate and burlesque 
recitations. The local press pronounced the affair one of 
the most unique and interesting of its class. 

The third and principal event was the closing concert at 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








On this occasion the advanced 


the Columbia Theatre. 
vocal and instrumental pupils appeared in piano and violin 
numbers with orchestral accompaniment and in scenes from 
the operas, in costume. This latter feature was certainly a 
novelty and was so successfully accomplished that the 
breadth and versatility of instruction in the conservatory 
was still further demonstrated. In all, the conservatory 
vraduates in fact, if not in name, this year about fifty 
pupils who will bear its name with honor. Hundreds of 
others have erjoyed a partial course and will undoubtedly 
be back again in the fall, as the advantages offered by the 


conservatory are not commonly duplicated. 


Expression and Workmanship. 
ECAUSE I preferred being natural to be 
ing original.”’ 
rhis reply of Rossini’s, which was quoted in these pages 
a few weeks ago, leads us back to another question—what 
does *‘ being natural’’ mean in music? What is the place 
of the natural in a work of art? Here is the old problem 
of reason and instinct again, and the difficulty of separat- 
It is musical expression 


és 


ing them in our analysis of art. 
which is natural or instinctive (in the artistic sense), while 
workmanship is studied and reasonable. 

By expression is not meant an expression, but the ex- 
With 
expression comes all that concerns our hearts—all that 
comes from the heart of the composer and touches the 
heart of the hearer; within itis included the very first con- 
ception of the work, foras G. A. Macfarren said: ‘‘It is an 
inspiration to feel that a subject is possible for treatment.” 
Therein, too, the the subject, 
whether poetical or otherwise, with the relative worth 


pression or the whole expressiveness of the music. 


are several divisions of 


heroine, or whatever else it may subdi- 
the different 


even of hero and 
vide into. Then 
musical ideas, their rhythm and pace, relative loudness and 
softness, and even to the larger and smaller relations and 
positions of keys. And we must not omit the instinct of 
the feeling of appropriateness for this or 


come crowding in all 


orchestration 
that color inthe sound that is to produce our music at one 
point or another. Else, why do we speak of feeling for 
this or the other, if it is not of nature. 

Some one will say, perhaps, ‘‘ You have enumerated all 
music in this list; there is nothing left to do.’’ Notso; 
there is plenty left to do. Maybe I have enumerated all 
music ; but still, after all this has been conceived, the mu- 
sic has to be written down, and it has to be made possible 
to be played and sung. In other words, it has to be com. 
pleted; and that completion will be quite enough for 
workmanship todo, For the ideas are to be realized into 
notes ; passages where the original conception is hazy to 
be filled up, for the singer or player may not leave off in 
the middle of a song and skip a few bars to the next 
part. 

There are 
voices or instruments, when the question who can play 
this or who can sing that has to be answered and acted 


passages to be arranged for the different 


upon. Or more difficult still, there is the question how to 
obtain the orchestral color that is in the composer’s mind 
for this or that passage, how to obtain certain increasing 
or diminishing in the volume of sound that he has con- 
ceived at particular points. Perhaps, too, he has thought 
of special entries of different voices at some points, while 
the rest are vaguely felt to be undersinging all the time, 
and a great increase of complication is felt throughout. 
Then workmanship has to fill in something of a fugal 
nature. To do all this without spoiling, without over- 
weighting the original conception will require all his wis 
dom and experience. 

It is hard, indeed, to draw the line accurately between 
the expression and the workmanship, between the natural 
or instinctive and the refining or cultured process. For, 
during the whole process of completion, the instinctive 
power must be alive’; we are still creating even while we 
are finishing the work. The little tendrils of music that 
are to be used all through that which has been described 
as workmanship must all be more or less instinctive. We 
are constantly replenishing the stock of new thoughts to 
fill up vacant places; and as the work grows many more 
instinctive feelings grow out of the big plant we are creat- 
ing and bring their own musical expression with them. 

To put it another way, there is first the bold outline con- 
ception, which makes the work a great whole, then the 
parts and then the details. All then are instinctive ; and 
though they be all governed and completed by the reason 
ing workmanship, yet they are that which gives the work 
its life, 

Without life there is little beauty. A painter will tell 
you the same, There is some flash of inspiration that 
comes over him as he looks at a view or a group of figures 
and reveals to him that there is a picture before him if he 
can but put it on the canvas. It may be some effect of 
light and shade, a sudden ray of light illumining an ordi- 
nary subject, acloud shadow, or some tender thought giving 
This is 
If the 


its passing expression to an otherwise plain face. 
beautifully told in one of Redgrave’s lectures. 


painter will make a good picture of this, he must keep the 
memory of it pure and vivid—sketch it if he can—it must 


be always at hand or at mind to refer to while he is doing 
the workmanship ; for it is the expression that he has to 
bring out in his picture. 

Perhaps he will use one of our misused words and call it 
the motive of his picture. In it is all the expressiveness, all 
the soul, all the heart speaking effect of his work. It is the 
message that he, the artist prophet, has to deliver to a dull 
world, a world that is dull because it is blind, because it is 
deaf. But the message is natural; it must be the natural 
outcome of his mind, such as that mind is. If he, to apply 
Rossini’s sarcasm, prefers ‘‘ being original ”’ his art will be- 
come artificial and will speak to no one. Doubtless the 
painter must keep his eyes open, and wide, too, to let the 
thought come into his mind which is to go forth in the ex- 
pression. So must the composer keep his mind open and 
clear, that the tender voice of his music may be able to 
speak to him; for it is a very gentle voice that we have to 
listen to in our mind’s ear, and the noise and racket of the 
world is apt to deafen us toit. Then are we apt to make 
up by mere workmanship. 

Many changes may happen in the course of an artist’s 
life, whether composer or painter. The thoughts to be ex- 
pressed will change as he grows from youth to manhood, 
and on to old age, through cloud and sunshine, storm and 
calm, Then, too, as his mind and character develop, he 
may possess originality without requiring to “ prefer’? it. 
On the other hand, the power of writing down his expres- 
sion may vary ; it may improve with increased practice, or 
may diminish with ill health or worry. Yet the expression 
he gives out may be no whit more truthful of the mind that 
happens to be in him when he is skilled than when he is un- 
skilled. Mendelssohn said as he grew older that he had 
more skill in writing down what he thought, though he did 
not think his ideas were better than when he was younger. 

It has been said before, but it is a thought that will bear 
repeating, that the composer is a gardener watching the 
growth of his conception in the field of his mind. He tills 
the ground and clears away the weeds, replenishing it with 
fresh soil. He waters the plant and protects it from wind 
and scorching sun. He cuts off redundant branches, guid- 
ing the good ones less they become distorted. But whence 
comes the seed from which this plant has grown? Whence 
come the growth, the life? God knows best.—Oliveria 
Prescott in London ‘* Musical News.”’ 


A Plea for the Pupil. 

" D° you believe in piano methods” I was 

asked the other day. Decidedly not; but do not 
misunderstand me, I am not speaking of the grammar of 
music, which it is just as essential to piano players, or, we 
will say, musicians, to thoroughly know and understand 
as the grammar of any language we learn, nor do I speak 
of the teaching of the natural position of hand and 
arm. I speak of players who study with masters, who 
go from one so-called method to the other, make the one 
undo what the other has done for them, and so lose that 
which makes the real great player—their individuality. 

‘* As long as you take lessons from me, you have to learn 
to play like I play ”’ is the general speech of the master to 
All what you have learned with 
Mr. A, has to be knocked out of you. Youhave to put your 
finger down just so to get out just sucha sound. Bosh; 
you can never doit, no more than you can feel like Mr, A. 
or Mr. B. ; and there is the great drawback toso many piano 
students, there the loss of precious time. A talented per- 
son will break away from this drill and ;ut his own in- 
dividuality into what he performs; but how many do not? 

The most essential necessity for a fine musician is the 
ear—I do not want your sarcastic smile—we all have ears to 
hear the noises of this world—I mean the musical ear, which 
no teacher or method can give you. The ear can be culti- 
vated, not acquired. I remember when I was a child I 
could tell the key in which a sinfonio or any piece of music 
was written by the very first chord that was played; it 
would have been impossible for me to make a mistake; it 
was natural, and it has always been a riddle to me how 
people can enjoy listening to music without being able to 
follow the key, and then we are at the most important point 
of teaching the scale, the major and minor scale. The col- 
ors of the great painting the composer puts before us 
ought to be as clearly understood as the natural blue of the 
sky and green of the tree; but how many do? I have 
known people who played Liszt’s concertos and could not 
find a bass to any little melody they remembered, were it 
major or minor? 

The thorough knowledge of scales makes sight reading 
easier; another important point for the unfortunate piano 
pupil. ‘You practice your pieces.’’ The very word is odi- 
ous to me—pieces! Here is a very fine performer, a pupil 
of Kullak, &c., who plays Chopin concertos, that is to say, 
practices them six hours a day: ‘Will you play the ac- 
companiment for this lady; she is going to sing one of 
Yensen’s songs?”’’ ‘Oh, I cannot without practicing ; I 
would not undertake it, spoil the song,’’ &c. 

The absolute necessity of sight reading seems to take 
hold of a great many teachers just now ; it cannot be culti- 
vated too much. (I always found it of great benefit in go- 


the unfortunate pupil. 





ing to recitals to take the music along and follow the 





player through very rapid passages; the eye gets accus- 
tomed to the shape of chords and runs, and as everything 
in music has a form, just as well as in painting or building, 
it helps the eye considerably). Sight reading opens to the 
player the literature of music, not only piano pieces, and 
the amateur musician has through it the advantage of end- 
less enjoyment and the much better understanding of what 
he hears. 

Another very necessary point that ought to be regulated 
for the individual is fingering. Every hand is different ; 
with our ten fingers we have to do all the work. Howcana 
person with a small hand and short fingers use the same 
fingering? As, for instance, Moriz Rosenthal, who could 
bend his fingers over to the outer part of the hand as we do 
over the inner. I am in possession of an old edition of 
Bach’s ‘ Temperirtes Klavier ’’ without one single fingered 
phrase, while later revised editions give you fingering 
that I found absolutely impossible for some hands to do, 
particularly in fugues, and only helped to confuse the 
player. Soeven then a method is, after my experience, 
not practical. 

Or do we suppose that Paderewski’s fingering is not en- 
tirely original and can be imitated? Did not Bilow say 
that the glissando octaves in Beethoven’s op. 53 are im- 
possible todo on our modern pianos? And how did Pa- 
derewski get them out, seemingly without any difficulty 
whatever? And no living pianist shows us more the abso- 
lute necessity of individuality than just this king of pian- 
ists, who played the same literature we have heard for the 
last twenty years, and we sit there and listen in mute aston- 
ishment to the C sharp minor valse of Chopin, as if it 
never was played before, and what is it—the magnetism 
of individuality. Therefore let the teacher try to listen to 
his pupils’ conception, find out their tone, and*the teacher 
will learn from every pupil. M. ROHRHAND. 





A New School for Music. 
PROSPECTUS of the Connecticut School 
of Music, Middletown, Conn., which is to be estab- 

lished in Middlesex Mutual Building this fall, has been 
issued. Frank Carnell, Mus. Bac., will be director, and 
Charles Stanton Hill, B. A., will be secretary. The depart- 
ment of piano will be under competent instructors, and the 
classes conducted after the manner of the conservatories of 
Europe. The department of organ will be under the per- 
sonal supervision of the director. The department of 
violin and orchestral instruments will be under the direc- 
tion of Professor Werth, of Berlin. The department of 
vocal art will be under the direction of Mr. Carnell. Should 
there be a demand, classes will be formed in harmony and 
There are certain free advantages that the 





composition. 
prospectus explains. 

The opening faculty concert will be held on Thursday, 
September 15. It is proposed during the school year to give 
two series of afternoon recitals, six in each series, the first 
taking place on Monday, October 3. A large musical 
library will be found in the reception room of the school. 
A gentleman interested in the growth of musical matters in 
Middletown has placed at the disposal of the directors a 
fund sufficient to maintain two free scholarships—one each 
in the department of piano and voice. These will be 
awarded on competitive examination to the secretary on or 
before September 10. The first term begins September 18, 
the second term begins November 26, the third term begins 
February 9 and the fourth term April 26. 


The Metropolitan Conservatory. 
HE annual commencement exercises of the 
Metropolitan Conservatory of Music were held in 
Chickering Hall Thursday evening of June 23. and an ex- 
cellent program was given. The chorus were particularly 
good and gave their numbers in a spirited manner that 
fully earned for them the applause they received. Their 
selections included two songs by C. B, Hawley, the first, 
‘‘Nature’s Lullaby,’’ making a strong impression; Max 
Bruch’s ‘Flight into Egypt,’ for female voices, and the 
bridal chorus from Cowen’s ‘‘Rose Maiden, ”’ Misses 
Siegfried, organ; Martin, piano ; Reynolds, mezzo; Louns- 
berry, contralto; Mrs, Baer, piano ; John H. Greatcloss, 
baritone, and Otto Kruell and Arnold Mench, violins, were 
the soloists. The pupils of the violin department played 
the first movement of Mendelssohn’s ** Octet ”’ in a praise- 
worthy manner. At the recent examinations the following 
students received honorable mention: 

Piano—Miss Mary Lockwood, Miss Elise La Vake, Miss 
Clementing MacGregor, Miss Lizzie Raine, Miss Marian 
Hatch. 

Voice—Mr. Robert Stanley, Miss Anna Laura Baum, Miss 
Annie C, Reel. 

Violin—Miss Hudnut, Mr. Bassett. 

In the piano department the following received teachers’ 
certificates or diplomas : 

Certificates—Miss Julia W. Cushing, Miss Nellie B. Le- 
fevre, Miss Florence Augusta Martin, Miss R. J. Sawyer, 
Miss Anna Griffiths. 

Diplomas—Miss Florence Augusta Martin, Miss Clemen- 
tine MacGregor, Miss Elise La Vake, Miss Frances Hill 


Johnson. 
Examinations for free scholarships will be held at the 


college September 15, 1892. 
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Theory and Technic of the Synthetic 
Method for the Piano. 


HY “synthetic?” Because it is an upbuild- 

ing by the pupils themselves of fact from idea and 

principle from fact. Instead of being kept in mental 

grooves, all determined for them in advance, beginners are 

allowed to work toward musical construction, using tones 
as building blocks. 

Mental and manual powers are made to work simultane. 
ously. Idea is made to come before statement, the thing 
signified before the sign, and the study is made simple 
and impressive by proceeding from the known to the un- 
known. It is to music what the kindergarten is to the 
educational fields, except that it carries the student to grad. 
uation, leaving him or her in full possession of independ- 
ence in the field of musical sentiment, the technical well 
under feot. It isa drawing out, not a pouring in, process. 
It creates smiles instead of yawns, wakens instead of put- 
ting to sleep. The pupil is being constantly startled by 
gleams of truth, the teacher by question, idea and sugges- 
tion of the little builders who nobly respond to the demand 
made upon head and hand. 

The increased interest in piano study, the lively intel- 
lectual avidity with which children seize upon the thoughts 
which they imagine themselves creating, and the release 
from miles long and fathoms deep of scale and exercise 
notation have been causes leading to the compilation of 
this method. 

Nothing in the whole range of human activity is so re- 
pugnant to piano student nature as the sight of intermin- 
able row after row, page after page, book after book, of 
monotonous mechanical notation. The intense disgust, 
ennui—even physical nausea—at this feature of piano train- 
ing is known to every student and teacher of the old meth. 
ods. None but the stoutest will or strongest instinct is 
sufficient to enable one to continue in them. 

While technic is not diminished one iota in the synthetic 
method the whole is infused with a personal vivifying in- 
fluence that enthuses in place of deadening. It is the dif- 
ference between breaking stones as day labor and prepar- 
ing those which are to be used in the erection of one’s own 
beautiful home. 

Harmony is taught from the very start, so that from one 
sample in one key the pupil may mentally construct and 
play limitless scales and exercises in all the keys, exercis- 
ing the intellectual vision of music, and relieving brain and 
eyes from the tedium of printed notation. Sharps and flats 
instead of being obstacles and sources of dreary weariness 
are accepted as natural results of scale formation—as mem- 


bers of families. The process of raising and lowering 


tones is shown to be a very reasonable and natural proc. 
ess, to which ali the hideous blundering of hitting and 
missing sharps and flats is a nightmare. 

By this also the endless discords and mistakes inevitable 
with the old method are eradicated or, rather, never occur. 
A pupil of the synthethic method could no more play an F 
sharp in the key of C than he could spell cat with an X. 
He has learned to spell harmony correctly and to create 
sentences accordingly. Any pupil of Part I. could arrange 
his own sharps and flats to a book of exercises. Moreover 
the method is so simple that a child of six can master it. 

On first introduction to the instrument of torture, or 
ecstasy, the little tot whose knowledge is limited to the 
field of vision finds a white chart placed behind the keys 
giving the name of each digital and above it the correspond- 
ing tonality number, thus, = M W, &c. These, without rap 
upon either knuckle or brain, become absorbed in a day or 
two, and so the arbitrary bugbear of learning the notes is 
‘*got along with,’’ and harmony made at once the basis of 
musical instruction. 

Note reading is postponed till a clear understanding of 
the first principles of harmony is had, and that for which 
they stand is well before the mind. The tonic is said to be 
‘ta mother tone drawing all other tones toward it.’”’ Ac- 
companying is an illustration of the manner of treating 
‘*tonality numbers: ’’ 

" " wt th " mt " 
! \ | \ \ | ! 
! ! ! } ! ! ! 
vil vil . vit vi 

Much good, even classical, music is read and played in 
this way, thus entering at once upon the best standards of 
art. Illustration, the following ‘*Ode to Joy,’’ by Beet- 
hoven: 

No. 1. (1 tM IV V) 





BEETHOVEN 
yar, 
“uw ow of " 


Ove v0 Joy 
wt mu iv v v Iv Ww ' ! ! " “ 
Poetry is made the adjunct uf this tonality work from 

the beginning, and ideas of rhythm, accent, phrasing, 
heretofore uncomprehended muddles in the pupils’ minds, 
are based upon the meaning of the words. In the most 
simple instrumental pieces the teacher constantly refers 
the mentality of the player to the thought underlying the 
strains, thus: 

‘Think how you would fall 
‘Imagine how your steps would sound going 
ladder.”” ‘Is that the way you would feel if you re- 
ceived a present ?’’ ‘*How do you imagine that little girl 
sang her dolly to sleep, thus or thus?’’ The mind is kept 
constantly imagining, and music is made expressive of 
thought. 

Thus is formed the habit of musical punctuation, which 
js really all that there is between the unintelligible gabble 


from that hay mow.”’ 
up a 
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ofschool life and the impressive phrasing of an artist. This 
‘wedding of poetry to music”’ is that which Wagner so 
constantly advocated and so strongly characterized as the 
‘*groundwork of the music of the future.”” The effect was 
fully apparent in the thoughtful, anticipative and speaking 
manner of playing of the little students in the synthetic 
method at their first concert in Dr. McArthur’s church on 





June 7. An illustration of the manner of treating words 
accompanies : 
o wl ww wow le ow om oo 
, | pesiieaiainiiias ; _ 
= T+ 
Ried word are the bw ome Bet deeds ry 


Time keeping is introduced by means of ‘‘ties’’ or 
‘tholds.”’ Instead of counting the time the pupil speaks 
aloud the tonality number, and where the ties come says 
‘*wait,’’ thus I, Il, fl, would be ‘‘one, two, one, wait,”’ 
the hands being withdrawn from the digitals at each 
The illustration above given of words and music 
The use of the met 


comma. 
indicates the extension of this idea. 
ronome commences with the subject of ‘' time,’’ and con 
tinues throughout, the rate of speed being increased with 
the skill of the performer. Seventy-two notes to the 
minute is increased to 600 so gradually that neither fear nor 
balking is thought of. The first grade reaches 152, the 
second 400, the third 600. 

The writing of triads is now commenced by the little 
folks, as per illustration, and the liveliest interest is ex 








cited in both teacher and pupil by the variety and origi 
nality of arrangement of the magical letters. Almost little 
tunes bud at this stage. Bars, measures, metre and notes 
are here introduced, Notes are called ‘ signs of duration.” 
From time to time definitions are slipped in, making quite 
an accumulation of arbitrary knowledge for little ones. 

The idea of accent is associated at first with words and 
names familiar to the children as per illustration. 

The loud sound is said to be accented. The sign for ac 
cent is >, or ,. 

To illustrate accent let us draw a bar line before the fol 


> 


U-tah. Ver mont. 


lowing two syllable words : 





In words of three syllables the accent may come as 


follows: Flor-i-da, O hio. Mon. te- | rey. 








Utah and Vermont give the two kinds of double time or 
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metre. Florida, Ohio, Monterey give the accent of the three 
kinds of triple metre or time. Double and triple time are 
called simple time, All other kinds of time are made up 
(compounded) of two or more twos or threes. For instance, 
four isa compound of two twos (Il-l). Six may be two 
threes (i-1]) or three twos (I'--!!). There are four kinds 
of quadruple metre, and because there are two twos in it 
a large one upon the first beat 
In words of four sylla- 


there must be two accents, 
and a smaller one upon the third. 


bles the accents come as follows: 


> 


Fer-nan.- 


> > > 


sem.i-te, O-ri- 


no.co, 





| Ter-ri-to-ry. Yo 





> 


Po 


do 





Time signature follows, then rhythm as the small change 
of metre, with money for an illustration, Theswing of poe- 
try and its arrangement of long and short lines is made 
the basis of period phrases, sections, motives, &c. Thescan- 
ning of poetry is used as an exercise in this connection. 
lor instance: 

Little drop ; of | dew, 
Like a gem 
that | you 
a | star. 


you | are; 
I believe 

Must have been 
is | bright, 
you | lie: 


When the day 
On the grass 
Tell me then, ; at | night, 
Are you in | the | sky? 
Written for the method by Frank Dempster Sherman. 


The following is an instance of counterpoint as adapted 


to infants. Writing of harmony exercises is made a special 
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featurethroughout. To this is added its reading and pars- 
ing. 

The triad members of prime, tierce and quint are thus 
met and handled, the thorough writing of the chords 
marking a long step of harmonic progression. Triad tones 
for alternate hands are next transposed into all the major 
and minor triads, from which the idea of major and minor 
key is easily evolved. Then comes quint succession, with 
sharps rising and flats falling, and the value of the num- 
ber 7—shown in a charmingly interesting and ingenious 
manner. Then follows the evolution of the harmonic al- 
phabet, simple as A B C to students of the synthetic method 
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spell music to much better sbvtaiiaa than can many of 
our high priced church soloists. 

Rests are called ‘signs for silence.’’ Words indicating 
speed are made more than a dumb letter to the musician. 
Canons with subject, dux and answer comes are taught 


thus: 
KUNZ 


8 uum >, @ 
e-bay teeta ec dade 
p 
A poppet Pai t ppt Perit tp pet Pete 


characters in which C is mixed with B, A and D into adult- 
hood, but as members of their respective families, bearing 
such and such names naturally, because belonging to their 
respective chords. (The sign following the thing signi- 
fied.) 

Then comes the regular treatment of the major and minor 
chords and keys, so simple to the trained mind of the little 
syntheticer that no trouble whatever is experienced. 
Chords are taught to be vertical, melody horizontal. Lean 
ing chords are chords that sound unfinished, and leaning 
tones those that do net belong in the triad. There are in- 
dependent chords and upper and low leaners. With a sam 
ple broken chord the young musicians are required to ar- 
range such in all keys major and minor, Intervals, the 
terms loud and soft and the names tonic, dominant, sub- 
dominant, &c., and abbreviation are thus covered. 








Drone Numoen, Name ov Tue Deane Apnknviation | Triap in Tur Scare ov C, 
I Tonic T Cu @ om Om 
“ Super-Tonie pt dw -F pant “a mm) 
mi Mediant m 6m Ge “tm 
IV Sub-Dominant sp Fun am Co 
V Dommant D 6m bw dw 
vi Sub-Mediant sbm aw Co 6m 
vii Sub-Tonic abt Sm de Be 

















The degrees having major triads are marked with large 
number, the minor degrees with small ones. 

Passing tones, five finger progressions, accidentals, care 
in reading accidentals, and rhythms of compound triple 
time bring the links to the chain of major, minor and dimin. 
ished triads. Enharmonic triads are spelled out in all their 
transpositions of major and minor. The fifteen tonalities 
used in music are carefully tabulated and transposed tonal 
gravitations naturally follow. Pages of interesting and 
developing transposition exercises follow from writings by 
Beyer, Kunz, Wohlfahrt, Behr, Kullak and Czerny. Not 
very mechanical work this for our young students. 

By this time the writing of words to music and vice 
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bly of the former is the little poem of Miss Amie Burr, of 


eleven years, written to one of F, Behr’s compositions. 
Faewce Cusiv's Sone. 
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ea z= iS a Pathe 
cs following verses were written Ww this piece by her: 
Softly and sweetly the little brook is singing, 
Sparkling and rippling as bright it flows along ; 
Swift through the air shining butterflies are winging ; 
All the glad earth seems to raise its voice in song. 
See how the bees in the roses’ cups are swinging, 
Sucking the honey with glad and grateful song. 


Brightly and gladly doth play the merry sunshine, 
Gilding the leaves on each bush and flow’r and tree ; 
Nothing seems dark save the gloomy pinewood’s shad- 
ows. 
All things are bright to the sunshine and to me 
As gladly we play on the daisy spangled hillside, 
On earth’s green mantle, spread out so fair to see. 


Meantime technic has been going on at a rapid rate, the 
manual and theoretical portions of the work being sand- 


wiched in regular fa kr together. 
(To be Continued.) — 


Not from the Kitchen to the Stage. 
ger week there was published in these 


columns a paragraph relating to Miss Delnat, who 


made her triumphant débutin Berlioz’s ‘* Troyens,”’ at 
the Paris Opéra Comique, in which it was stated that she 
was originally a kitchenmaid. It appears, however, from 
the Paris journals, which have published precise details as 
to her career, that this statement is contrary to facts. 
Miss Delnat is an orphan, reared by her grandparents. In 
consequence of a reverse of fortune they found it necessary 
to go to Paris from the country and purchased the restau- 
rant attached to the railway station at Meudon. Two years 
ago she desired to become a nun, but Beaudoin, the painter, 
happened to hear hersing. He interested himself in her and 
secured the services of Mrs. Laborde, who accepted her as 
ainon-paying pupil. In March last Carvalho heard her for 
the second time and engaged her. Miss Delnat’s second 
appearance will be in ‘*L’Etoile du Nord’ next season. 


May Interest New Yorkers.—The Berlin ‘‘ Boersen Cou- 
rier’’ of June 21 announces that Oscar Hammerstein has 
signed a contract to open his new opera house on West 
Thirty-fourth street with Moszkowski’s opera, ‘ Boabdil.’’ 
Mr. Hammerstein left New York on the City of Paris last 





























between the ages of six and fourteen. From it they can | versa has been cropping out at an interesting rate. Nota- | Wednesday. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Serrano. 
THOROUGHLY artistic couple the Ser- 


ranos, a counterfeit presentment of, whose features 
may be found in this issue of THE MusicaL Courter. Un- 
obtrusive, modest artists, they have, nevertheless, since 
their residence in this city, won many warm admirers for 
their indisputable musical gifts and artistic personalities. 
Many singers now on the concert platform owe their suc- 
cess to the training of the Serranos, who both possess 
genuine instincts for teaching. Last spring Adelina Patti 
gave a reception at the Windsor Hotel and Mrs. Serrano 
sang Proch's variations in such a finished manner as to call 
forth from Patti the warmest expressions of praise and ad- 
miration. 

The life of Mr. and Mrs. Serrano is one of artistic activity 
and their studio at 323 East 14th street is one of the most 
tastefully furnished in the city. They have recently pur- 
chased a large tract of land at Sherman Park, where they 
willeventually locate, for they have many pupils who reside 
in and about that charming spot. Mr. Serrano’s name is 
favorably mentioned as a member of the committee of mu- 
sic at the Columbian Fair. 

A glance at the earlier career and the formative causes 





SENOR CARLOS A. SERRANO. 


that paved the way toward their present position in art 
would not be amiss here, Place aux dames. 

Emelia Benic Serrano is a native of Vienna, where she re- 
ceived an education befitting her sex and station. Her 
father died when she was scarcely seven years old, but her 
mother, recognizing her decided vocation for music, placed 
her under the direction of Professor Simm (professor of 
singing at the Conservatory of Prague), and when she had 
completed her course of instruction under that excellent 
teacher she perfected her studies as a pupil with Lewey 
Richard, the best teacher in Vienna. In order to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the Italian school the young girl 
then proceeded to Italy, where she had the benefit of the 
advice and superintendence of the great maestro Bora. 

Her first public appearance was in concert with Prof. 
Lewey Richard, and her talents won speedy recognition and 
lei to a proposition from the German impresario Berger. 
Under his management she made her début at Kiew, singing 
in Kussian the part of ‘‘ Marguerite ’’ in Gounod’s ** Faust,”’ 
and the soprano part in Glinka’s ‘ Life for the Czar,”’ and 
numerous others, with such success that it may be said that 
she was the support of the company for the six months 
which the season lasted. Her début in Moscow was made 
as ‘‘Marguerite”’ in ‘* Faust,’”’ and the contract was re- 
newed for two years longer, during which she sang in St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Kiew, Odessa, in all the principal 
parts of her répertoire. 

After this absence from her native land she returned 
to Vienna, and became the prima donna of the German 
Opera Company, at the Ring Theatre, where she had great 








success. From Vienna she went to Milan and made her 
Italian début in Brescia as ‘‘ Marta,"’ singing thereafter at 
Turin, Lecce, Florence, Genoa, Venice, Cagliari, Catania, 
Bergamo, &c. Her next engagement was for Lima, in 
Peru, and here she won the first of her brilliant series of 
South American triumphs. Her Peruvian season being 
finished satisfactorily she returned to Italy, where she was 
not permitted to take much repose, as she was called upon 
to appear at the festival season at Bergamo, where she 
sang the role of ‘‘Catherine”’ in Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Star of the 
North.”” The next voyage of this enterprising and accom- 
pl shed lady was to Central America, and at Bogota, the capi- 
tal of Colombia, she became her own manager, and in this 
capacity she displayed admirable judgment and courage in 
producing the ‘‘Florinda’’ of the Colombian maestro José 
M. Ponce de Leon with splendid success. Not content with 
the honor and glory of thus founding national operas, she 
founded the Conservatory of St. Cecilia in that city, and 
had more than sixty pupils of both sexes. About this time 


there was much talk of the grand festivals which were to 
be celebrated at Caracas in honor of the centenary of the 
liberator Simon Bolivar, and thither she went with a view 
of assisting at the ceremonies as a mere spectator and lis- 
But her reputation had preceded her, and she could 


tener. 


not refuse to comply with the urgent appeals made to her 
by the public of Caracas and her own friends. She there- 
fore organized a series of concerts with the co-operation 
of Mr. Carlos A. Serrano, the pianist, and the violin virtuoso 
Mr. Ramon Osario. 

The performances were highly successful and the press 
was unanimous in its eulogies. Invitations to other cities 
were extended and accepted and concerts given in Valen- 
cia, Puerto Cabello, Maracaibo and Curagao. In all these 
cities the result was extraordinarily successful, both artis- 
tically and financially. She went from triumph to triumph, 
greeted everywhere with the enthusiasm which the Latin 
races always display in the cause or in the honor of art. 
Among other tokens of the high appreciation in which 
Emelia Benic-Serrano is held among the musical circles of 
South America we may mention the waltz song ‘‘La 
Benic,’’ written in her honor and dedicated to her by the 
Colombian composer José M. Ponce de Leon. 

The climate of the Spanish Main, however, is trying and 
did not agree with her health. She therefore decided to 
come to the United States with her husband, for she mar- 
ried the companion of her concert tour, Mr. C. A. Serrano, 
in Caracas, and arrived in this city on May 3, 1884. 

Mr. Serrano was born in the city of Mexico. He received 
his first lessons from his cousin, Miss E, Serrano, and after- 
ward studied under the well-known maestro Mr. Morales, 
then director of the National Conservatory of Music, and 
Mr. D. Antoinetti Foschini. Later he visited Paris, where 
he completed his piano studies under the great Sigismund 
Thalberg, of whom he was a favorite pupil, 








On his return to his native country Mr, Serrano was ap 
pointed director of the ‘‘ Orféon Popular ’’ (male chorus) of 
the Conservatory of Mexico, then composed of 500 voices. 
His success was so great that he was named professor of 
the ‘*Sociedad Filarmonica Mexicana,” and later was ap- 
pointed leader of the choruses for the grand opera in the 
Gran Teatro Nacional in the city of Mexico, of which the 
great artists E, Tamberlik and A. Peralta were the leading 
artists. 

In 1873, when Mr. Serrano was just nineteen years of age, 
he was appointed leader of the orchestra of the Italian 
Opera Company of which the famous artists Maria Pal- 
mieri and Egisto Petrelli were the principals. After the 
close of the season he decided to revisit Europe, where he 
was employed successfully as orchestra leader, pianist and 
choral director, three departments of his art in which he is 
equally abie. He appeared in several concerts at the 
Salon Erard in Paris, where he achieved unqualified success 
asa solo pianist. From France Mr. Serrano went to Italy, 
in the cities of which he everywhere met with success, be- 
ing honored with nominations as honorary member of dif- 
societies, among which was the Saint 

He also visited Spain and from thence 


ferent musical 
Cecilia, of Rome. 
sailed to Cuba, where after having given concerts at the 


MME. EMELIA BENIC SERRANO. 


Tacon Theatre he was pronounced to be the only pianist 
who, after Gottschalk, had created such enthusiasm in Ha 
vana. From Cuba Mr. Serrano went to the republic of San 
Domingo, where he was received with equal enthusiasm. 
There he composed a march which he called «Salud Re- 
publica Dominicana,’’ which was produced at a concert 
given under his direction in the great salon of the Palacio 
Nacional. It created such genuine enthusiasm that it was 
adopted as the national air of the republic. 

Nearly all the republics of South and Central America 
were visited by Mr. Serrano, in each of which he received 
flattering notices from the critics and dilettante, which can 
not be referred toin detail. Mr. Serrano, since he became 
a resident of the United States some years ago, has been 
musical director of the Milan Italian Opera Company, the 
Musin Grand Concert Company and others, in all of which he 
has acquitted himself with great satisfaction to the public 
and honor to himself. Both Ovid Musin and Constantin 
Sternberg have dedicated original compositions to Mr, 
Serrano, the latter a ‘‘ Historiette Musicale,”’ op. 50, No. 2, 
and the former a berceuse for violin and pianoinscribed ‘A 
mon cher Carlos Serrano & bon souvenir debonne amitié,”’ 

Mr. Serrano, during his tour of the Western States as 
operatic director, concluded that the United States was a 
good place in which to purchase real estate, and made an 
investment in some valuable lots in the new and growing city 
of Kearney, Neb. 

Among the many pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Serrano who 
have achieved an American reputation may be mentioned 
the name of Ida Klein. 

Their scrap book is a curiosity, containing as it does 
numberless commendatory press notices in Spanish, French, 
Italian, German and English, Every appearance of Mrs. 
Serrano has inevitably called forth warm praise from the 
best critical sources on both continents. 

Of Mr. Serrano’s many excellences as a composer, con- 
ductor, pianist and teacher it is superfluous to dwell upon. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, 1892, 


HE regular issue of TH&k MUSICAL COURIER of June 
T 20 is merged with this enlarged number, which, 
although dated July 6, appears Saturday, July 2, in 
Associa- 


time to reach the Music Teachers’ National 


tion meeting at Cleveland, July 5, 


W 


vertising columns what does he think ? 


+2 
HEN a piano or an organ maker looks through 
this paper and doesn't see his name in its ad- 
Does he not 
realize that he is losing ground by the advance made 
by his competitors who read his competitors’ names 
and claims just as he does? 
oe 
. looks as though the establishment of the Boston 
| Piano Company, at Wooster, Ohio, will be a suc- 
cessful venture, The machinery of the old factory 
has been shipped to Wooster, and is now being placed 
in position. M. A, B, Odenkirk, who conducted the 
negotiations, istonfident of a brilliant future for the 
concern, 
<*2 
N reply toa request for information from Thomp- 
| son & York, piano and organ dealers, Corsicana, 
Tex., we are pleased to state that the Smith American 
pianos are not stencils, but are made in Boston by 
the Smith American Piano Company, which, however, 
is going into liquidation, The Messrs, Smith have 
accumulated wealth and are about retiring. 
ore 
HEN you discount your dealers’ paper after in- 
dorsing it do you enter it among your bills 
payable or do you let it remain in your bills receivable 
Isn't the paper you indorse and dis- 
a contingent liability ? 
Go back five or ten years in your 


as a pure asset ° 
count a bill payable ; Maybe 
you think itis not. 
bill book and make an extract of those bills receivable 
Were they 


which you had to pay subsequently. 


assets? Are your books in shape ? 
+> 

RK. N. M. CROSBY, who is West for the F, G. 
M Smith-Bradbury-Webster-Henning interests, re- 
ports excellent trade, and is sending in sufficient 
orders to keep the factories busy in addition to their 
normal orders, Mr, Smith's case factory at Leomin- 
ster is booked to keep busy throughout the summer, 
and he has begun to ship pianos from his new Brook- 
lyn factory, There are some busy people in the piano 


trade, as this news proves. 
Bi only costs one cent and a fraction a day to sub- 
scribe to THE MUSICAL COURIER by the year. 
When you look through this number and see the 
amount of news and general information it contains, 


<*> 


how can you—as a piano dealer anxious to progress in 
your business and to keep in touch with what is going 
on in the trade—how can you afford to be without it ? 
Don't you know that your neighbor is learning more 
than you and is able to best you as a result of your 
own negligence ? 


ITH the continuance of the present intense ac- 
tivity and push, we see no reason for not ad- 
mitting at once that the Shaw Piano Company, of 
Erie, Pa., is cock sure of becoming one of the best 


paying piano investments of the day. 
=> 

TELEGRAM from San Francisco informs us that 
A the Curtaz Company have purchased the corner 
building adjoining their ‘place and will at once begin 
the erection of a new edifice. The prosperity of the 
Curtaz Company is one of the most gratifying inci- 
dents of the Pacific Coast music trade. 

or 

HANKS and compliments are returned to Messrs, 
7 Blasius & Sons, of Philadelphia, for the particu- 
larly handsome engravings of their factory and its in- 
terior and a silk banner which swings in the summer 
breeze—a moving and attractive evidence of the clev- 
erness of Mr, H. G, Farnham, who so successfully 
runs their advertising department. 

oe 

OR more than 15 years the Jesse French Piano 
F and Organ Company and their predecessors have 
been selling the Vose piano, and with each year their 
trade in these pianos has increased, until the annual 
purchases of Vose pianos by the French Company 
reaches the grand total of 800 pianos, and, as the let- 
ter ona full page advertisement in this issue shows, 
the purchases would be still larger if the Vose & 
Sons Piano Company could supply them with more, 

2+. 

S young Mr. Hamilton S. Gordon is a gentleman 
A whose experience as a wholesale piano man and 
a manufacturer is limited to but a comparatively few 
months’ activity, we would in all kindness advise him 
to make a thorough investigation of the past record 
of the Frees’ of Texas before continuing his relations 
with them. The facts are easily accessible, and it is 
certain that there would not be such large shipments 
of Gordon pianos to the South if Mr. Gordon were 
better posted. 

=o 

HE Cluetts advertise the Muehlfeld piano as fol- 

lows in the Albany papers of late date: 


You Can Have It if You Read What We 
Have to Say and Follow Our 
Iostructions, 


oO 


TO INTRODUCE THE 


MUEHLFELD & CO. PIANO 


We have determined to make the following special 
offer for fifteen days. ut out this advertisement, 
bring it with you, come to our store, selecta MUEKHL- 
FELD PIANO and we will maxe you a special allow- 
ance on same of $50 from our regular cash or time 
prices as quoted below. They are the greatest Piano 
of the age, amd we have decided to sell 50 of them to 
introduce them on the above named conditions. Don't 
let anyone talk you out of it, but come to our store 
and see for yourself. Old instruments taken in ex- 
change, Every instrument fully warranted for five 
years. Plain and fancy cases. Come at once and 
take your choice. 


HE much talked of new piano company at Rock. 
ford, Ill., has not as yet assumed definite form 

as far as can be learned, The name of the company 
has not been published and we understand that Mr. 
P. A. Peterson has not the $100,000 that has been 
claimed. A Mr. Leonardson has associated himself 
with the new concern and they have secured the 
services of an Eastern man as foreman at an interest 
of $10,000 and salary, but beyond this nothing is 
known, Will Mr. Peterson and Mr, Leonardson kindly 
| furnish the trade through the columns of THE MUSICAL 








COURIER with an account of themselves and their 
piano experiences and let people know who they are 
and what they propose doing ? 


a 


E learn upon good authority, though we cannot 
W vouch for the truth of the statement, that one 
of the firm of B, Squire & Sons, piano makers, of 3 
and 5 Stanhope street, Euston road, London, England, 
has come to America with the purpose of starting a 
piano factory at Minneapolis, Minn, 

=“ 
EGMAN & CO.,, the Auburn piano manufactur- 
ers, have grown beyond expectation in the 
quantity of their output and in the rapid growth of the 
reputation ofthe piano. Their patent stringing device 
has stood the test of years and thousands of the Weg- 
man pianos containing it have been sold and have 
given satisfaction. This year—1892—will be the most 
remunerative one in the history of the firm, to all ap- 
pearance, and the big factory will be utilized to its 
fullest capacity. 
or 
HERE must have been hundreds of piano, organ 
and music dealers in Chicago during convention 
days and immediately thereafter, judging ‘from the 
long list of those caught by the Chicago representa- 
tive of THE MUSICAL COURIER, whose names are em- 
bodied in his letter this week: Again we recommend 
to the serious attention of Eastern piano and organ 
manufacturers the intense activity of Western firms. 
There is urgent necessity for some kind of action on 
the part of some firms here in the East who are un- 
questionably in a state of genuine innocuous desue- 
tude. They are bound to go to sleep, commercially 
speaking, if they continue their present policy of nod- 
ding. 
+e 
ARDMAN, PECK & CO, will open at 902 Olive 
H street, St. Louis, the old stand of the Jesse 
French Piano and Organ Company. Thos. H. Smith, 
a small dealer, goes with them to handle the piano. 
This may prove an excellent move, and that it will 
redound to the benefit of the Hardman piano is the 
earnest wish of all those who wish it earnestly. 

This much may be said: The Hardman piano is 
universally admitted to be a good selling instrument, 
and dealers as well as the manufacturers themselves 
have made money out of the instrument. The one 
thing that now jeopards its future is its association 
with a most palpable falsehood, which puts the 
dealers in Hardman pianos on the defensive. Why 
Mr. Peck should put his own agents in such an unde- 
sirable dilemma is one of those things no one can 
find out. 

= 

R. GEORGE G, SAXE, of the firm of Estey & 
M Saxe, successors of Simpson & Proddow, 5 East 
Fourteenth street, is one of the class of men who are 
an honor to the trade which enrolls them among 
their members. Starting out in 1859 without capital 
or experience, he worked his way up until in 1863 he 
received the representation of the Estey organ in this 
city anda control for a large part of the State and ad- 
joining territory. What he has since accomplished is 
history. For nearly 30 years his associations with 
the great house of Estey have been on an intimate 
and amicable basis and he has become thoroughly 
identified with it, so that when the change was re- 
cently made it was perfectly natural that Mr. Saxe 
should gracefully drop into a position by means of 
which he is also enabled to handle the Estey piano. 
The house of Estey & Saxe is destined to become one 
of the most favored in this city. 








—The Detroit * Tribune ” says that August Guerold, a piano dealer at 
42 Grand River avenue, has received a letter from Algeria to the effect 
that a man supposed to be his brother, Victor Guerold, has been murdered 
in South Africa. Mr. Guerold has written tothe American consul at Cape 
Town for fuller information, The supposed murdered man formerly lived 
in Detroit. 
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CHASE BROTHERS PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


Muskegon, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. Chicago. Il. 


Ua ae 








MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation, 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO C a GEORGE STREET, 

















LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, iLi. 
S I ERLING EGMAN & CO. 
Piano Manufacturers. 
———————_ LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 


cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. &. 


THOMAS MUSIC CO., 843 Broadway, New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 
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The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
“SNIISIO WMsILAVIS ONY 


. ——— be = FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 
Selig, aii ERR TQ . a —_ a T T ‘ RR I = 3 ; 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
i 4 ; I ’ H; Ry, I 4 I N ( + j ‘< } NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
ae S ”| 10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Av. 


FAOTORIES AT DERBY, OONN. 


MEHLIN «s+-se ROBT. M. WEBB. 
= PIANOS CLOTH, FELT # 


ARE THE MOST PERFECT, ELEGANT, DURABLE AND FINEST TONED PIANOS IN THE WORLD. 


CONTAINING MORE VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS THAN ALL OTHERS. 
— MANUFACTURED BY THE— 
e 


CENTURY PIANO COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS FACTORY: | MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES AND WAREROOMS ; PAPER PIANO COVERS— Pat’d March, 1 892. 


Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Streets, CENTURY HALL, cor. Fourth St. and First Ave., South 


WO YORK FACTORY, WAMRKOOMS AND O¥PICHS: 1352 FULTON STREET, — - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


461, 463, 465, 467 WEST FORTIETH STREET, cor. 10th Avenue, 


WOUUWARI & BROWN PANU Us 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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The First Piano 


MADE 


Jonas Chickering. 


BY 





| 
to its readers and to all who are interested | 


HE MUSICALCOURIER takes pleasure in presenting on | 
T this page 

in the history of the construction of musical instruments | 
by the late 


an illustration of the first piano ever made 


FIRST PIANO MADE BY JONAS CHICKERING. 
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the piano fer a Miss Thankful C. “Hutchinson at Alstead, 
N. H., whence it was shipped. Mr. Bingham was engaged 
to be married to Miss Hutchinson and subsequently did 
marry her. After a few years it was sold to a Mr. Kings- 
bury, a relative, as the Binghams moved West, he purchas- 
ing it for his daughters, Harriet (now Mrs. George Glock- 
meyer, of New York) and Sophia (now Mrs. T. Tufts, of 
Alstead, N.H.). 

These ladies after their marriages disposed of the piano 


| to Mrs. Harriet Howard, of the same place, and it became 
' the property of Mr. Wm. Howard, her husband, when she 








shreds and useless lint, but the metal and wood are in an 
excellent condition and the tone is still there. 

The piano, as will be seen, is an old style square, square 
corners, finished back. It has 514 octaves. The dimen- 
sions are: Length, 5 feet 10 inches ; width, 2 feet 5 inches ; 
depth, 114¢ inches ; height from floor, 2 feet 11'¢ inches. 

The case is mahogany inlaid with rosewood, the name 
board being rosewood. The wood work is intact, and the 
selection of figured wood shows admirable taste. There is, 
of course, a spruce sound board and an additional ma- 
hogany sound board, which is movable, resting above the 
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BiLt OF SALE OF FIRST PIANO MADE AND SOLD BY JONAS CHICKERING. 


Jonas Chickering, founder of the piano industry in the 
United States. 

This piano was recovered on June 15, 1892, by Mr. Geo. H. 
Chickering, the surviving son of Jonas Chickering. The 
original bill of sale, which we also reproduce, was made 
out to James H. Bingham, and the date, June 23, 1823, 
marks the time of the first sale madeof a new piano at the 
factory, then consisting of two rooms on Tremont street, 
next to King’s Chapel graveyard, in a small building 
located where the Probate Court building now is. Mr, 





Bingham was a friend of Jonas Chickering and he bought 


$4 6 Gh Aten 


Bro ber: he 


RECOVERED JUNE 15, 1892, BY His SON, GEORGE H. CHICKERING. 


IS? as 
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died. In the dwelling of this gentleman Mr. Chickering 
found the piano and repurchased it on June 15, 1892. It 
was with some difficulty that he found the means to pack 
and ship it to the Boston factory with that care necessary 
with a well preserved case which had to be carefully pro- 
tected in order not to tarnish it. 

Some of the remarkable features of it are the condition 
of the case, the fact that the original strings are in it and 
are not rusty, and the preservation of the tuning pins and 
keys. It had not been touched, and naturally all the felt 
and cloth, as well as nearly all the leather, is worn into 





(JONAS CHICKERING’S HANDWRITING.) 


strings on the inside frame work, probably supposed to add 
to the vibration or to aid in emitting the tone. 
The name plate with the name engraved on brass reads: 
Patent. 
STEWART & CHICKERING. 
Makers, Tremont Street. 
Boston, 


A peculiarity of the stringing consists of the eight last 
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PIANOS. 


The Famous Style 14, 
The Popular Style B, 


NOW SUPPLIED WITH THE NEWLY INTRODUCED 


EMERSON SOFT STOP. 


The Most Simple and Effective Device of its kind used in any Upright Piano. 


EME ROUN nan UUNPANY 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
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covered strings, the tuning pins of which are reversed in 
their position, being placed in the lower right hand corner 
of the piano adjoining the hitch pins. In the later speci- 
mens of Jonas Chickering’s pianos this is remedied by an 
enlarged scale which enabled him to put all the tuning pins 





in the pin line of the wrest plank. There are two music 
racks, one to be used when the top is raised and one at- 
tached to the top, as shown in the illustration. Fancy 


brass open frets are seen on each side of the name plate; 
they were backed by colored silk glued on from the inside ; 
the silk is still there, but the color is indistinguishable. 
There is only one pedal foot of wood constituting the forte 
The legs are solid mahogany, hand carved, and can 


pedal. 
The casters are brass and 


be judged from the illustration. 
all but one were as firmly attached as on the day the piano 
left the factory. The caster onthe rear left leg is a little 
out of joint. 

The piano is now in the cupola section of the Chickering 
factory at Boston and will not be restored or repaired. Mr. 
Chickering will not have it tampered with, and it will re- 
main for an indefinite period a vivid reminder of the genius 


of its maker. 


Strauch Brothers. 
HE action manufacturing firm of Strauch 
Brothers, of this city, some time ago submitted its ac- 
tions to the practical tests of pianists and musicians in or- 
der to secure the testimony of artists as to the merits of 
the action in actual use. They have had for years past the 
testimony of technical experts and practical piano men; 


they wanted in addition to these to learn how the action 
impressed those who daily use the piano for playing pur- 
poses. 

An advertisement in this issue gives a list of musicians 
who have expressed their opinions on the subject, and the 
names of these musicians are well known throughout the 
country and offer a guarantee of the value of the tests. 
All seem to agree to the effect that Messrs, Strauch Brothers 
have accomplished the scientific task of producing an 


action that is attractive to pianists, essentially sympa- 
thetic and endowed with the requisites called for by those 
who are destined to use the instrument. 

That the manufacture of this delicate and refined mech- 
anism has reached such a state of ripeness and finish must 
be a source of congratulation to the ingenuity of American 
manufacturers, and in this particular case to Strauch 
Brothers, who have reached this eminence by sheer force 
of intelligence, application and honest methods. 


A 


that of August Geminder stands prominent. 

Coming here from Germany some fifty years ago, pos- 
sessed of vast knowledge regarding the conformation of 
violins fashioned by the old Italian masters, and with ex- 
perience equally extensive in the selection of timber, it is 
not surprising that August Geminder is one of the very 
few who can at this day and in this country produce an in- 
strument calling forth from such artists as Sarasate, Brod. 
sky, Damrosch, Kneisel and others enthusiastic indorse- 
ments, and which can be likened to the violins made dur- 
ing that period between 1620 and 1750 known in history as 
the Cremonese violin period. 

The Geminder art violins have been tested in every light 
and by nearly every celebrated artist who has visited this 
country, and there is no question that they are in all requi- 
sites solo instruments; pure, even, mellow singing quality in 
tone; respond to the slightest touch of the bow, stand forc- 


August Gemunder & Sons. 
MONG the names distinguished for excel- 


lence in the manufacture ef violins in this country 


ing and are superior in volume to the Italian. 

In the manufacture of guitars, anindustry which August 
Gemiinder & Sons have been interested in for some two 
years, the construction is governed by the same principles 
observed in making the violin and the result is equally sat- 
isfactory. They claim to have revolutionized the tone of 
the guitar, and that they have produced something supe. 
rior is attested by the expressions of approval emanating 
from celebrated guitarists and the trade. 

In an interview with a member of the firm the shell of a 
guitar in a partially finished condition was shown, which 
in thickness of material, curves and other features 
closely resembled the like parts of a violinasthey make it. 

What is of the greatest importance in producing the 
quality of tone is the fitting of the bass bars. Each bar 
should be fitted similarly to the single bass bar of a violin. 

By careful observation to these points and skill in har- 
monizing material a guitar is produced which is exquisite 
in tone and responds to the efforts and feelings of the 
player. 

Such instruments can be found in the Geminder sold 
guitar, 

It should have been mentioned in connection with the 
manufacture of violins that violas and violoncellos bearing 
the name of August Geminder & Sons are also made by them 
from the old Italian models, and are justly prized as valua- 
ble instruments by solo artists possessing them. 

At their elegant salesroom and atelier, 13 East Sixteenth 
street, near Fifth avenue, can be found, besides specimens 
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of their own work, a choice collection of old Cremonese 
violins which have been mostly secured from European 
connoisseurs. 

The fact that this firm guarantee the reliability and 
authenticity as represented of all instruments sold assures 
a customer beyond doubt of fair dealing and value, some- 
thing appreciated, for there is hardly an article of com- 
merce that is so open to misrepresentation and that people 
are so easily deceived in as old violins. 

August Geminder & Sons are at work on their new cata- 
logue, which illustrates in some 60 pages every article that 
pertains to the violin family and which are always kept in 
stock at their place of business. Also in print is a book of 
testimonial, letters and press notices—in extent 32 pages 
—entitled ‘‘As Others See Us.’’ This book will be mailed 
upon application. 

In the matter of repairing, remodeling or improving the 
quality of tone in a violin there is probably no more relia- 
ble house in the country. 





Wanted for Felony. 

gn ST. CLAIR (married), age 29 years, 

looks younger, 5 feet 8 inches in height, straight and 
slim built, weighs 135 pounds, light complexion, brown 
hair, parts it near the middle; large blue eyes, mouth 
drawn down at the corners a little, teeth crowded toward a 
point in front, fingers slant outwardly. He left Lynn June 
13, for Boston, New York and Chicago. He wore a very 
light brown, or drab, suit of clothes (sack coat) and brown 
derby hat. Kept a store in Lynn for the sale of pianos 
and other instruments. Is by trade a piano tuner; will 
probably be found in some occupation connected with a 
music store. 

Is charged with the larceny of a check of $200, which he 
got cashed, and the abduction of a girl of 16 years of age, 
named Bertha E. Colony, a music teacher, and who will 
be found probably passing as his wife. She is small of her 
age, brown hair, light complexion and blue eyes. Her 
parents are nearly distracted with grief. 

If found, arrest and notify FRANK E, WELLS, 

City Marshal. 

Lynn, Mass., June 20, 1892. 





Bent all Right. 

NCE in a while an inquiry about the stencil 
happens to come the wrong way; that is, a dealer will 
inquire about a supposed stencil and find that it is nota 


stencil. Here isa case in point : 
Bottvar, Mo., June 25, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Ihave parties working against me with Crown organs and pianos, Please 
let me know if same are stencil goods. I am a small dealer and do not 
hold up for cheap goods. I sell Estey organs and Decker Brothers pianos’ 
aes Yours very respectfully, J.C. McCarruy. 

Geo. P. Bent, of Chicago, is the owner of the trade 
mark “Crown” on organs and pianos, and Mr, Bent is 
the manufacturer of these instruments, and a solid, 
legitimate, fair, square man is he. If any dealer 
handles the “Crown” organs or “Crown” pianos he 
is not misrepresenting when he claims that they are 
strictly legitimate, for that is what they are. If you 
hear of any dealer who says that the “Crown” is 
stencil, just please be kind enough to send in his 
name and he will be properly taken care of for lying. 
Mr. Geo, P. Bent is doing a legitimate trade with his 
“Crown” organs and pianos, and is a remarkable 
specimen of a young and successful manufacturer. 


John Fitz-Herbert Ruxton’s Will. 
Depuam, Mass., June 29. 
HE will of John Fitz-Herbert Ruxton, of Ar- 
dee, Ireland, an officer of the Royal Artillery of Eng- 
land, recently a resident of Milton, Mass., whose death was 
the result of an accident at the Country Club races, was 
filed to-day. 

The Ardee estate in Ireland, being entailed, descends to 
his son, William V.C. Ruxton. The Mitchelstown estate he 
leaves to his widow, and at her death to his daughter ; but 
sheuld his daughter die before the age of twenty-one it 
passes to his son. The personal property he leaves to his 
wife. Captain Ruxton was the vice-president and general 
manager of the house of Chickering & Sons and was well 
known in the music trade. 
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The Real and the Sham—Ethies of the Trade 
Paper. 





Ledttois Musical Courier : 
HESE lines are written in a perfectly dispas- 
sionate spirit. They are merely an inditement; in 
no sense are they intended to constitute an indictment. 
The writer has enjoyed somewhat exceptional opportunities 
of observing the practice of so-called music trade journal- 
ism, and here presents his unbiased views of the subject. 

What is, or rather what ought to be, the ruling motive of 
the conductor of a music trade paper? Generally his 
object should be to benefit the music trade, to promote the 
best interests of all the industries involved in the manufac- 
ture of musical instruments. 

What qualifications are necessary to the successful pur- 
suit of this object? First, the trade journalist must have 
an intelligent understanding of the matters upon which he 
writes. He who has been trained in the art of tallow 
chandlering is not likely—other things being equal—to 
excel as a gunsmith ; neither can one who has devoted 
years to the study of the dry goods business be expected, 
at the termination of his apprenticeship, to develop sud- 
denly into a full fledged mathematician. Just as absurd is 
it to imagine that farmers, bartenders and dudes are, by 
virtue of their farming, bartending. and coxcombry, spe- 
cially fitted to criticise the work of musical instrument 
makers. No, sir; looking at the matter from the good, old- 
fashioned, honest standpoint of common sense one cannot 
escape from the conclusion that the editor of a music trade 
paper ought to know something at least of the construction 
of the piano and organ; that he should be able to point out 
the differences between a well made and a poorly fashioned 
action ; that he should be to a certain extent versed in the 
mysteries of the plate foundry, and so forth. 

Again, our ‘trade editor,” as (for the sake of brevity) he 
is called, must, in order to discharge his self imposed func- 
tions with credit to himself and advantage to the trade, be 
blessed by nature with a musical ear. It is for him to de- 
tect a harsh, grating sound where a pure and mellow tone 
should exist, to specify the reasons why the fault obtains 
and to suggest means for remedying the error. If he falls 
short of the proper standard in these and a thousand other 
details of what value are his comments and criticisms to 
the public? Nay, so far from possessing any value they 
may be (and ofter are) worse than valueless, for they will 
have the effect of placing honor where discredit is due, of 
making the worse appear the better, a lie the truth. 

Further, the trade editor should, in common with other 
kinds of editors, know how to clothe his ideas in clear, 
terse, readable language, so that subjects necessarily of a 
more or less ‘* dry’’ character may be presented in the 
most attractive form. 

It will probably be conceded by the unprejudiced that 
these and many other qualifications sheuld form part and 
parcel of the trade editor’s mental outfit. If, however, 
these same unprejudiced will take the trouble to investi. 
gatea little they will find abundant cause for amazement 
and indignation. Are our trade editors as a body provided 
with the knowledge and acquirements requisite to a proper 
fulfilment of their constant and manifold promises and 
undertakings ? 

There are now published some six or eight alleged 
music trade papers. Two others have recently given up 
the ghost, and still another is undergoing a sort of meta- 
morphosis which bids fair to result in the dissolution 
of its remaining musical element. Taking the complete 
roster of these publications, living, dead and dying, how 
many of these editors, past and present, were or are able 
to be of real, solid, permanent benefit to any branch of 
the music trade? I do not intend to be personal. I am 
referring to a system, not to individuals, of whom doubt- 
less several are distinguished ornaments of society and 
in every way—except as trade editors—deserving of the 
esteem of their fellows. Among these worthies I could 
indicate men whose literary faculties are not equal to an 
intelligible description of the difference between a buzz 
saw and atrombone; who know not the number of tones 
and semitones between A sharp and Z flat; who cannot 
tell Handel from Herold ; who by sitting in the middle of 
an audience can tell you all about the touch and the action 
as well as the tone of the piano which is being played 20 
feet away from them; who would believe you if you told 
them that Sir Moses Montefiore invented the shokar ; who 
cannot describe an agraffe, although they write about that 
curiosity every week ; who don’t know when a piano plate 
is too heavy or too light, and to whom burl walnut and 
white maple are identical. 

One such genius, who could not string together two 
sentences of decent English, and whose information as to 
the technicalities of the trade was limited, employed as 
the editor of his paper a man of fair ability as a writer 
but who was still more ignorant than himself of all that 
pertained to the manufacture of musical instruments. 
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Several other editors whom I have known have repeatedly 
filled their columns with valueless and time worn— 
though not time honored—commonplaces. 

So far as knowledge of the trade and its needs were con- 
cerned their minds were blank and their brains absolutely 
dense. One might examine their files for six months with- 
out stumbling upon the expression of a new or interesting 
idea or aught else save the barest narration of certain bald 
facts, with an occasional display of editorial pomposity of 
the emptiest character. 

So glaring have these ebullitions ef vanity—and gall— 
sometimes been that the level headed reader could only 
compare them to the ravings of sufferers from that form of 
lunacy known as mental exaltation—a condition in which 
the poor patient, clothed in rags and seated on a three 
legged stool, believed himself to be the Creator of all 
things, directing from his golden throne the sublime move. 
ments of the heavenly orbs! 

As I have already tried to explain, these statements are 
not induced by any ill will on my part toward these singu. 
lar editors, some of whom, considered apart from the mu- 
sic trade, are very good fellows, indeed. The facts are 
mentioned for the sole purpose of illustrating the peculiar 
condition into which music trade journalism has fallen— 
i, ¢., with a certain notable exception which will be al- 
luded to later. Can so ridiculous a state ef affairs be laid 
to the charge of any other trade that supports a representa- 
? ~Does not the editor of the ‘‘Grocer’’ possess 
Are silks and satins 


tive organ 
any knowledge of teas and sugars? 
and serges so many enigmas to the staff of the ‘* Dry Goods 
Chronicle How, in the name of all that is logical and 
reasonable, can these unmusical editorial ignoramuses live 
like fighting cocks on the proceeds of their funny little 
sheets? Perhaps one runs no great risk in imputing a 
large ehare of the fault to the music trade itself. 


> 


The editor manages by pleasant companionship to get 
into the good graces of manufacturer or dealer. A ‘*small 
bottle '’ is not seldom a large magnet. The cork and an 
ad. may be drawn simultaneously. ‘Glad to do a little 
business with you, Mr, Ivory. My paper is a very clean 
paper, sir; a clean, honest paper. No blackmail about us, 
sir. Scorn the haction. Circulation 300,000 a week. Sub- 
scribers in every city and town in the United States, cor- 
respondents in all the European capitals ; also in Bangkok, 
McGillicuddy’s Reeks and Timbuctoo.’’ And more to a 
like effect, the facts being that the editor has just ordered 
his printer to strike off the usual edition of 600 copies, 
and that once in his life he happened to receive a letter 
from Paris, which nobody read after it was printed. So 
Mr, Ivory, yielding to the extremely agreeable influences 
of the moment, instructs Mr. Editor to insert his card for 
three or six months, adding a few hints as to the gratuitous 
‘reading notice’ that is to be thrown in, which hints are 
accurately recorded in the memorandum book of the ser- 
vile scribe. 

Lots of ‘‘articles’’ printed in the music trade press are 
inspired by the advertiser, whose orders are rarely disre- 
garded except in cases where the desired announcement 
would conflict so flagrantly with truth and fact as to 
deter even the average trade editor from so foolishly 
jeopardizing his interests. Moreover, these editors are 
great flatterers. Makers and vendors of pianos and harps 
have their little moral infirmities like other folk, and the 
proprietor of the trade paper finds it a paying game to tickle 
the vanity of his patrons, present and prospective, with a 
honeyed pen, Exaggerations and other wanderings from the 
narrow path of veracity are not considered deadly sins by 
If, as a result of the compact, 
In 


either party to the bargain. 
the public are deceived, then ‘* the public be damned.” 
such transactions, however, the editor is not deserving of 
his title. 

Hie is simply the bribed clerk of the business man who 
dictates to him, and who, for the time being, is the real 
editor. No editor worthy of the name, no true knight of 
the pen would submit to such degradation. 

Worse, perhaps, than the pliant and complacent tool just 
glanced at is the impudent blackmailer who, by threats of 
various kinds, extorts money from the feebler members of 
this trade. No such scoundrel should be tolerated for a 
moment, and in no honest, self respecting community need 
he exist. But he is not so bold nor so frequently seen as of 
yore, apparently. 

But, leaving the blackmailer out of account, let us ask 
the pertinent question, What must the intelligent portion 
of the music trade think of the majority of their journal- 
ietic representatives? How can these brainy inventors, 
these shrewd men of business, fail to note that at least five- 
sixths of these sheets in which they place their advertise- 
ments are maintained by false pretense, by shallow 
claims, by brazen effrontery and by blatant, bellowing 
bluff? If this five-sixths were wiped out te-morrow, de- 
stroyed, pulverized and utterly annihilated, would the 
music industries of this country be less prosperous by a 
single dollar at the end of the year than they will be if the 
herd of sycophantic scribblers survives so long? Not a 
dollar ; on the other hand, the trade would be relieved of 
a vast amount of flattery and folly, of a most annoying 
incubus of persistent importunings, a cumbrous load of 


waste paper and a weekly and very weak and wearisome 
rehash of ancient history. 

One truly representative organ would remain, viz., THE 
MusicaL Courier, which has become a necessity of the 
trade at large. This is not flattery; it is fact. And the 
assertion needs not to be accompanied by any apology. 
Where its puny competitors circulate hundreds THE Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER circulates thousands. What other music 
trade sheet is handled by the American News Company? 
Notwithstanding all their tall bluffs and allegations the 
rival papers know that THe MusicaL Courter is daily be- 
coming more powerful and influential, while they are de- 
clining at various rates of speed, some being tm articulo 
mortis already. Now, what is THe MusicaL Courier and to 
what does it owe its unparalleled success? Facts alone 
will be employed in answering this query. Facts which 
may form an instructive lesson to the music trade. Let 
the truth be uttered, though a couple of music trade pa- 
pers go under. 

THE MUSICAL Courter is an organ devoted to the interests 
of music and the music trades. The other fellows say they 
are ditto, but they are given to ‘‘romancing,’’ whereas 
Tue Musicat Courter only claims, in words of truth and so- 
berness, that it is what itis. THr MusicaL Courter collects 
more real news of the trade each week than do all its com- 
petitors combined. It gives its readers accurate and ex- 
haustive information as to the condition and prospects of 
trade in the various sections. New inventions and appli- 
ances are described in its columns by members of its staff 
who are trained experts in matters of musical manufacture. 
Its descriptions of given makes of instruments are accurate, 
for they are written by men thoroughly versed in their pro- 
fession, men who cannot afford to risk their reputations by 
committing errors, intentional or otherwise. THe Musica. 
Courter charges 60 per cent. more for its advertising space 
than does any other paper of its kind and has no difficulty 
in gaining and retaining customers. Its criticisms are able 
and fearless. 

Its Musical Department is comprehensive, well arranged 
and admirablyedited. Inthis branch Tux MusicaL Courter 
is easily the peer of any purely musical publication ex- 
In all of its departments its diction is polished, 
forcible and lucid. Its’art work in regard to pictorial il- 
lustrations, &c., has never been transcended. Its staff 
comprises gentlemen of eminent musical training and high 
general accomplishments. For these and other reasons 
Tue MusicaL Courter is the authority on all matters upon 
which it treats. 

Thus THe MusicaL Courter unites all the elements of 
success and justifies its title. It does not, like its puny 
contemporaries, stoop to receive instructions from the 
music trade, nor is it the tool of any individual house, fac- 
tion or association. It is well able to fulfill its mission. 
That mission is to advise the trade, to guide the profession, 
to warn both of pitfalls, to present the news of the day suc- 
cinctly and yet exhaustively, to instruct and amuse the 
musical world at large. 

THE Musica Courter does not, like its far off and feeble 
imitators, ask the piano manufacturer, ‘* What shall we 
say about your goods?’’ On the contrary, strong in the 
consciousness of its superiority, it effects its own indepen- 
dent investigation, and reports accordingly. And in no 
other way can music trade journalism be of any service to 
the trade. The difference between THE Musica. CourigR 
and those who describe themselves as its rivals is the 
difference between black and white, right and wrong, good 
and evil, bond and free. The one is the guardian of the 
music trade, watching the course of events, encouraging 
boldly here, chiding judiciously there. The others are 
simply parasites, draining the trade of its substance, and 
yielding nothing, or nexi to nothing, in return. 

A great principle is involved in this subject of music 
trade journalism. Is it right, is it just that every ad. 
venturer, every ignoramus, every senile specimen of played 
out humanity who chooses to start an alleged ‘‘ organ of 
the music trade ’’ shall be recognized as being on the same 
footing, intellectually, professsionally and in experience, 
as those who have given the best years of their lives to the 
study of music in conjunction with the study of the details 
and technicalities of musical instrument manufacture? 

I fancy I hear some reader exclaim: ‘‘ What! are we not 
to have any trade paper but THe Musicat Courier?” 
Certainly you are, and when you have got rid of the 
wretched little hirelings and timeservers who now fatten 
upon your bounty and who would not earn their salt in any 
other line THe Musicat Courter will hail with joy the ap- 
pearance of as many journals of its ewn calibre and stand- 
ing as the trade and the profession can find room for. From 
so healthy a competition, so honest a rivalry, only good 
would ensue, for, as Solomon says, ‘‘In the multitude of 
counsellors [counsellors, mind ; not nincompoops posing as 
counsellors] there is wisdom.’’ If any man with the 
requisite knowledge, experience and aptitude desires to 
set up a paper of the same class as THE MusiIcAL CourIER 
let him come on. THe MusicaL Courier will welcome the 
chance to break a lance with so worthy an opponent. But 
no true and knightly editor will condescend to cross 


tant. 





swords with any one of a rabble of bankrupts, loan seekers, 





fugitives from justice, old women and old clo’ men, just 
because they have the vulgar audacity to dub themselves 
music trade journalists. 

The present ridiculous state of affairs will undoubtedly 
be revolutionized sooner or later. So dignified and dis- 
tinguished a body of men as the music traders of the coun- 
try cannot afford to be the sport of a gang of individuals 
whose only substitutes for knowledge and usefulness are 
fulsome flattery and barefaced impudence. Music has ap- 
propriately been termed the divine art. Its influence is in- 
spiring, ennobling, elevating, soothing, refining. Surely 
this influence should be felt by all who are in any manner 
honestly devoted to the musical art. How does it affect 
the average music trade editor? The mere thought of the 
answer to this query is enough to provoke immoderate, 
scornful laughter. 

Tosum up, you, Messrs. Editors of Tue MusicaL Courier, 
are in the van of this reform movement. To you is en- 
trusted in a very large degree, the onerous but honorable 
duty of guarding well the interests of our music industries. 
Your invaluable paper is a boon and a guide to the upright, 
a terror to the fraudulent and the stenciler. Forward, 
then! Be not chary of your faultfindings; the manufac- 
turer of honest aspiration will thank you for them. With- 
hold not encouraging words from the inexperienced ; ge- 
nius sometimes lacks energy. As for the servile sycophants 
who would sully the art of literature by their pretensions 
and defraud the music trade by their chicanery, spare 
not the lash! The time will come when the Augean stable | 
of the present day music trade paperism shall have been 
cleansed, and when the journals of the music industries 
shall be, like the soul of Apollo, free, fearless, enlightened 
and prolific of good to mankind. CAREY TAYLOR. 


EGOTIATIONS have been in progress for some 
N time to place the control and sale of the “ A‘o- 
lian" organin Boston in the hands of the Mason & Ham- 
linOrgan and PianoCompany,. The papers weresigned 
on Wednesday and the deal closed. Mr. Sundstrom, 
who has represented the “ AZolian” in Boston, will 
go with it to the Mason & Hamlin warerooms and the 
Boston branch will cease. This is one of the most 
important steps recently taken in the progressive 
movement of the AZolian Company, and will result in 
an increased business with these instruments in Bos- 
ton, where their peculiar and exclusive qualities have 
quickly found appreciation. 


The Trade. 


Geo. P. Bent, of Chicago, was in town last week, 

—Jesse French is summering as usual at Onset Bay, Mass. 

—Mr. W. A. White has engaged with Messrs. Hazelton Brothers. 

—Mr. Frank Grow has purchased the interests of Mr. H. A. Hall in their 
business and will hereafter continue alone. 

-John N. Merrill and Jack Haynes leave for Europe on the Kaiser 
Wilhelm on July 16, to be gone for a few months. 

—Z. T. Camp, an organ salesman at Beatrice, Neb., has been sentenced 
to serve a year's time in the penitentiary for forgery. 

—Mr. White, the retail salesman at the New York branch of the Emer- 
son Piano Company, is no longer in the employ of the company. 

~M. A. McClure, the Rutland, V¢t., piano and organ dealer, has made 
arrangements to handle the Chicago Cottage organs in his sections. 

—D. M. Bain is the receiver of the Atlanta Piano Company, Atlanta, 
Ga. The story of the wrecking of this concern might prove interesting 
reading. 

—Mr. Charles Fischer, senior member of the firm of J. & C. Fischer, 
will leave Liverpool on the Majestic on July 13, and is expected here about 
the 20th. 

—Mr. Napoleon John Haines, Sr., of Messrs. Haines Brothers, who has 
been quite ill with pleurisy, is now reported as better, with excellent pros- 
pects for recovery. 

—Otto Bollman, of the Bollman Brothers Company, St. Louis, Mo., left 
here on Thursday with his mother on the Flirst Bismarck for Hamburg 
He will return in September. 

—It is reported that Mr, Conkling, who has charge of the Newburgh 
branch of the Hikock Company, of Poughkeepsie, is looking for another 
place and is about to resign. 

—I. W. Ringler, of Reading, Pa., representative of the Starr piano and 
Newman Brothers, is dead, his funeral having taken place on June 30. 
He had been many years in business and was about sixty years of age. 

—Mr. T. K. Milne, of Plattsburgh, N. Y., assisted by Mr. John L. 
Downey, of Rutland, Vt., will hereafter represent the interests of the 
Emerson Piano Company in the northern portion of the last mentioned 
State. 

—Abner M, Leland, age 65 years, dealer in piano stools at 161 Tremont 
street, Boston, died suddenly at his place of business on June 24 about 9:30 
o'clock, presumably from heart trouble, A doctor was hastily called, but 
his efforts to revive Mr. Leland were unavailing. 


ANTED—A first-class wareroom salesman by Cullis & De Vine, 9 
West Huron street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
bees eoeetttet Montreal, Canada, a first-class and reliable bellyman 
who can also do fly finishing. Steady emdloyment. Address im- 
mediately, stating terms and references, “ Piano,” P. O. Box 645, Mon- 
treal. 
| deinen young German with experience and good references 
wishes a position as salesman in a music store either in this city or 
in the country. His knowledge of the English language is, however, 
somewhat limited. Address * K. B.,”’ care of Tux Musicat Courier. 
eyelet to reliable large German manufacturing concern of mu- 
sical instruments about to establish an American agency needs the 
services of first-class Western salesman, Knowledge of German language 
desired. Address ‘' X. A. X.," care Tus Musicat Courisr. 
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OFINIONS OF 
EMINENT MUSICIANS. 








S. B. MILLS, 


THe Famous PIANIST. 


‘*‘An Action so perfect and responsive to the most 
delicate touch, it cannot fail to have the success it 


bs 
deserves. 


S. B. MILLS. 


CLARA E. THOMS, 
THe PIANO VirTUOSO AND TEACHER, 
“The Action is delightfully free, responsive and 


light to the touch.” 


CLARA KE, THOMS. 





EDM’D J. MEYER, 


AUTHOR OF 
“TRUTHS OF IMPORTANCE 
TO VOvALists.” 

“The 
speaks for itself,” 


EDM’D J. MEYER. 


exquisite Action 


CHARLES WELS, 


AUTHOR OF 
“TECHNICAL STUDIES FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE.” 

‘The Action is lovely to 
the touch and will please 
musicians and amateurs 
alike.” 

CHARLES WELS. 


C. A. CAPPA, 


BANDMASTER SEVENTH ReGiment BAND, NEW 


YorK, 
“Your Action is all that could be wished for in 
a fine instrument, and such will be the verdict of 


all who examine it impartially.” 
C. A. CAPPA. 


DR. CARL MARTIN, 
Tue WELL-KNOWN Basso. 
‘‘Your repetition Action is among its excellent 


points,” 


Dr. CARL MARTIN. 


JUL. E. MEYER, 


VocaL Proressor New York GERMAN CONSER- 
VATORY. 
“‘ Your superb Action is in no way affected by 
transpositions,” 


JUL. E. MEYER. 








C. J. WILSON, 


INTERNATIONAL 
Music, Parts, 


LATE Director COLLEGES OF 
**The Action is all that could be desired.” 
C. J. WILSON. 


LEO KOUFLER, 
ORGANIST OF O_p Str. Pauu’s, New York, 


‘Your Action is a thorough piece of excellent 
workmanship and is very responsive to the touch.” 


LEO KOFLER. 








26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE. 
g —<~S7-Little West 12™ Street™ 
454 West 13'” Street. 


NEY? Yor ss. 


CHARLES E. PRATT, 


AcCCOMPANIST TO MespAmes Patti, NILsson, 


Parera Rosa, Ketnoug, Hauk 
CAMPANINI, 


AND 


“The Action is charming in its elastic respon- 
siveness.”’ 


CHARLES E, PRATT. 


GEORGE COOPER, 


Tuk AMERICAN SONG WRITER, 


«The Action is smoothness and equability itself.” 


GEORGE COOPER. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 


Conpucror HArifiu 


PHILHAKMONIC SoOcrery, 


‘The Action answers well 


to every shade of touch 


called for.” 


HENRY T. FLECK. 


J. WM. SUFFERN, 
SECRETARY AND TREAS 
uRER N. Y.S. M. 'T. A. 


“The manifests 
the greatest 


elasticity of touch that can 


Action 


delicacy and 














JAMES NUNO, 


VocaAL MAEsTRO AND ITALIAN OPERA 


CONDUCTOR, 


“The splendid Action is undoubtedly one of the 
strongest points in favor of your upright. It is 
delightful to notice its repeating powers and the 
perfect yielding to every gradation of touch.” 


JAMES NUNO. 


DON FERMAN TOLEDO, 


LAUREATE ALUMNUS OF THE MADRID RoyAL Con- 
SERVATORY AND HONORARY PROFESSOR 


RoyaL CrrcoLto BELLINI, 


CATANIA, ITALY, 


“The Action is so light, elastic and sympathetic 
to the touch that it is delightful to play on, which 
is not always the case with upright pianos,” 


F. TOLEDO. 





be found in any of our most 


modern upright pianos.” 


J. WM. SUFFERN 


SIGISMUND BERNSTEIN, 


Or THE New York PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 


“The Action is quick to respond to all the re 


quirements of the staccato and legato touch.” 


SIGISMUND BERNSTEIN. 


JULIAN PASCAL, 


Puri, oF MARTIN KkAUSE, GRADUATE OF THE 


LELPSIC CONSERVATORY, 


“The Action is most sympathetic.” 


JULIAN PASCAL. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


AND TREASURER OF THE N,. Y. 
SB. Bat. A; 


SECRETARY 


“The Action was very good and responsive to the 


touch,” 


J. F, VON DER HEIDE, 
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CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orricn Musicat Covnssn, | 
226 Wanasn Avanur, 

Curcaco, June 25, 1892. \ 
HE new and elegant store of Joseph Flanner 
in the city of Milwaukee, Wis., was formally opened 
to the public last Thursday, June 23, and from a gentleman 
who was present it is learned that the inauguration was 
highly successful from every point, and that it is one of the 

very handsomest stores in the whole country. 

Mr. Joseph Bohmann has not heard one word from the 
man calling himself Paul Pferdner. This man Pferdner is 
about 5 feet 4 or 5 inchesin height, slim built, dark complex- 
joned with black hair and a gray and black mixed mustache, 
He speaks with a sort of a lisp and a foreign accent. He 
formerly traveled for Pollmann, of New York, for Sherman 
Clay & Co., and Kohler & Chase, of San Francisco, and 
ought to be well known in the trade. He also traveled un 
der the cognomen of Alfred Van Rochow and under this 
latter name he kept a music store some 20 odd years ago in 
Marshalltown, la. He was the president of the Standard 
Music Company and the head of the concern Pferdner, 
Graf & Co., both of Chicago, and both concerns had a very 
brief existence. He has always, since I have known him, 
represented himself to be the owner of a ranch some- 
where in the neighborhood of Spokane Falls, Wash., and 
any information relative to the gentleman in question will 
be thankfully received by Mr. Joseph Bohmann, 306 State 
street, Chicago, Hl.; in fact Mr. Bohmann is willing to 
pay for such information. 

The following squib from the ‘*‘News Record”’ is so ap 
propriate to the condition under which the city has been 
laboring that I can’t refrain from quoting it: 


THE MATTER? 


For about three months Chicago people have been growing steadfast in 


WHAT IS 


the conviction that it is going to rain here until the thermometer falls and 


the snow flies The sun is now regarded as a curiosity. The moon is 


simply a myth of the astronomies. 

Overbead has been nothing but a great paste of glue colored clouds, 
rolled by eccasional winds and impervious to light, When that dingy 
mess descended to earth we gulped it down bravely, It is thinner, luckily, 
than sorghum or treacle, When it rose again we donned our rubber 
goods and watched it undergo partial dissolution and descend in big rain- 
drops, which spanked the streets smartly and bounced on the sidewalks 
like tennis balls 

This thing has become monotonous. 

Not a man but has felt the temptation to mount a broom or a pole and 
scrape that mottied dishclout off the sky. But it is impossible 

Now, what the public wants to know is: Has our climate really gone 
back on us? And if not, what under the alleged sun, the hypothetical 
moon and the traditional stars ails it? 

It will be remembered that on January 6, 1891, an acci- 
dent happened to a Lyon & Healy piano dray at one of the 
railroad crossings by which two men were killed, one badly 
injured and the dray smashed to splinters. On behalf of 
the interested parties the firm of Lyon & Healy took the 
matter in hand and have just got a settlement from the 
railroad companies whereby damages were recovered to 
the amount of $15,000. 

Bagley & Obenreich, of La Porte, Ind., jewelers and mu- 
sic dealers, are reported to have failed and to have quite 
heavy liabilities. 

The report says assets $5,000 and liabilities $15,000. 

Mr. Geo. P, Bent has been away on a short vacation, but 
is again at home, and reports organ and piano business 
both excellent. 

Some of our manufacturing concerns are complaining of 
collections, which they say are very slow, but are attribut- 
ing the fact to the exceedingly wet weather, which, it is 
said, has made the roads as bad in some sections as they 
ever are in the spring. : 

Messrs. A. Reed & Sons have now in the office of their 
factory at 171 Canal street some large sized upright pianos 
that are truly fine instruments. They contain the very 
best materials, are elegantly finished, have well regulated 
actions and a tone which many an old maker would envy. 
Their small piano with a big tone they are pushing forward 
as fast as possible, and it is hardly reasonable to expect 
anything but the most unqualified success from this partic. 
ular instrument, which may be consistently called a little 
wonder, 

COMPANY, PEORIA; CAPITAL STOCK, $25,000; 
Robert A, 


PEORIA MUSIC 
incorporators, Lewis F, Korns, Robert Anderson and 
Rodesch. 

The above is the last application for a charter in the 
music business in this neighborhood. 

The Kimball Company have started to build factory No. 
4, which will be finished about October 1. This will, when 
finished, give them about 10 acres of floor space and a ca 
pacity of 30 pianos and 60 organs per day. 

Water has been deep in not a few of the basements of 
the music houses in this city lately, but fortunately no 
damage worth mentioning has occurred. 

The lightning struck just across the street from Thomas 
Floyd-Jones’ store. Mr. Floyd-Jones has been having his 
wareroom put in fine condition, and it looks as neat es him- 


self. 
The Chicago Cottage Organ Company will haudle over 
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3,000 pianos this year and will soon be turning out 100 Con- 
over pianos per month. They have just published as hand- 
some a Catalogue of their organs as was ever produced ; it 
is a large octavo with elegant illustrations. 

I have heard very strongly commented on, and in no 
doubtful language, the fact that two houses in this city are 
keeping their stores open after the 1 o’clock limit and after 
signing the agreement to close on Saturday. 

Mr. Charles Becht, one of the most successful piano 
salesmen of our city, who was for a long time with the 
Smith & Barnes Company, has arranged to become the 
chief salesman of the Pease Piano Company, with head. 
quarters in New York, and has already begun operations 
for the new house. 

The factory of the Schaff Brothers Company, on Union 
street, in this city, was struck by lightning Thursday after- 
noon, which damaged the smokestack and roof, tore out 
two windows and set the building on fire in two places. 
There were about 75 menin the building, but no one was 
hurt. The fire was quickly extinguished, with no loss on 
stock, the only damage being to the building. 


LYON & HEALY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Presented by 
E A. POB, 


Generar AGent anv Tuner, 


Located with 


L F, Marcie, Chariton, la 


The above is the exact way the card reads, the last one 
to be heard from of those fraud tuners who are making life 
a burden to Lyon & Healy, and probably doing a deal of 
damage to every instrument they are intrusted with. 

Ido not think there has ever been a week in which the 
city has been visited by more dealers than last, the political 
convention and the half rate railroad fare probably having 
been the inducements, and wholesale houses and in a few 
instances retailers have gained by it. 

I would not pretend that the following is a complete list 
at all, as of some of our largest houses I have made no in- 
quiries : 

John C. Macy 
George Spiess 
Herman Cotter 
L. Levassor 

R. S. Howard 

H. L. Wright 

J, H, Larrabee 

H. T. Pace.. 

C. E. Flowers... 
Myers & Early.... 
G. W. Currier... 


Des Moines, Ia. 

. ..T fin, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
v Od ies U0 e Lakin “RECs edd o% Boston, Mass. 
.. Marinette, Wis., and Escanaba, Mich. 
. Newton, Il. 

+. +e Salem, II. 
.. Pittsfie d, Ill, 
csveuscaees Wee Fort Dodge, Ia. 
pi veev demeel Stoughton, Wis. 


i Oe SU Saas cc coecnsaonacdsecbiadsecis, adaee 6s chins Centreville, Ia, 
W. S. Winters . wankers 5d: ee adebteemaleds .. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
eam Ae Teele Te BOO. os ica 5k Wcsadiccdasa-ses ante Huntsville, Ala. 
ere . «ee New York 


6 | rere 

We es WHER hos cesnasees 
C. H. Scheafer....... 
A. M. Glover 
Porter & Davis 


. .+++-Ishpeming, Wis. 
..... Atlanta, Ga, 
Bloomfield, Ia. 
Aurora, Neb. 
... Lima, Ohio 


Re a ons xs uls 40s Rik sn AAR DD AERES AON s ocb Kees enue New York 
SONOS INES P08 lbie anid i0s 6 4068 bee heis'cdeseecetaassnelets New York 
PR RENO niccscvccecstaceseteteh Utena ete thakcaeaes ‘sas -+eeeeNew York 
Dennis McGinnity -seeeeeNew York 


dane tan Decatur, 11. 
...Murphysboro, III. 
rire,  @: % 


G. W. Davidson 
W. S. Hanners Se shbiedurmenas > weaubran ashe 
ee ee eee 

he Hs CPE honesteresen ss wos oven cece 


Boone, la. 


SEs en We Ne OE OURS kd aeiseciviss< «504000, selenen Lawrence, Kan. 
Tor Rs NUNES pod encncesnds aseesonspedecocecsesinbe ccege eet MENT I———D 
ML be snes. enone te hise Cake acdeves boerebarekeekenet Sioux City, la, 
Mr. Walker, of F. M. Walker & Son....... ........00005- Kearney, Neb. 


Mr. King, of F. M. Walker & Son sees eeeces ees earney, Neb. 
Bie; Sot, OF Fatt Oe PIG ince c, skcnwsrccisindesis . . Carthage, Mo. 
ee ee as ak 6008950 0044940400 s Shed dRE We aORKi 0-5 on Conse Streator, Ill. 
Geo. J. Quimby ..Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Harry Martin Kahoka, Mo. 





PEE Miu Ms 3040s betas todeheusadavekeciecediusvene em Waukesha, Wis. 
Bes Co ERUST vee cvec cece ..».Fort Scott, Kan. 
By Ol vob bdncesnevadenadiaus eheeahen: nebtsecces 4PUnl Baltimore, Md. 
J. COOURNND. «isnt cad debd dadeecredins isc cccce. ov cues &tsee aL Eee 
Pe Wie ND vcs vncedinstapscennetsepe.cveseensssoaveee Wheeling, W. Va. 
WH. DRAIN soo vc banc ANGhy See Se es ssi s cveceseccsneeus Watertown, Wis. 
WT BOA... inves kan tackantute: beens 0 i6d500604% 000s She Richmond, Va. 
O. A, CRABB. ccccvccrccvccescessves vesesdscocenevccess San Francisco, Cal. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


A. B. Herscher 
i lee 








PE ids a: din ko tei ied Gn dnce Rea a i ceed deadiee Quincy, Ill. 
W. B, Comway.ocrccrcc cvsccsecvcvcerevcesevecess Menominee, Wis. 
Matt, Radimacher............. .. aii RR MiaW a Ges bowen ious Oostburg, Wis. 
Re SS, BUI 6.0n KEEL Voc edo Mandhians Sean oddedety isk nda Eau Claire, Wis. 
Wy ne CUO ET CI inane wad dian nesincdcasteaantiewlapered Ohio 
R. M, Eppstein, Kimball traveler...... 2... ©... 6.6 e cece eee Pennsylvania 
G. 5, Commbale, Ta Wak. io s006 cvee vésvncevecsessc .New York 
bepien Cx: i Te BI sock ceccse caveccessnctevetecun Illinois 
Sey GION, b.ccuh cne'ctbaeesenneneksssctssubate ab South Bend, Ind. 
Fe me. EE romney orrTT er erty Tort Terra Portland, Ind. 
oe TOE cs veins dsc ck Wl eb eid whan k ka bce itconiete Sydney, Ohio 
Be Wee WAR... ows gh) ckasaceubsreees inses eebeuer ae Columbus, Ohio 
DD, BR, BEBO noc Uiidksas Ri an Maa Sees thiacoideaeel - Toledo, Ohio 
Wes Ween cecidecn am Siege Vite b haw kis a eR Meee -gabenie hoaar . Dupont, Ohio 
WH, Be NR Foch inci Waa Ge ahd cc es edb 0d eos cebnceents peneues Toledo, Ohio 





Wethcl cotcvere St. Anne, Ill. 


56, Drolet... sss 








ID, 00k yeas gamed «yen ee) nant MaRENOee nae Birmingham, Ala. 
Rs | cn caap sein ceds nuskaude enaedineiatas . Elkhart, Ind. 
EES cAANU UTES UIs 000d ee Koedusicvencedusucerseen Indianapolis, Ind. 
MIR, irs ooo nce BEr sp dens drpceatad: Ssenbboobeeses Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ee Serer or Seeeeiye . -Garrett, Ind. 
Wey CREED JiaapeuRe cvesvce « + ceceedewes kued. bexse0 Monticello, Ind, 
De Pred  cekcesesda: eehadiednsscekeakbetwasdbotsresth Rochester, Ind. 
is Bh Crest cs cccccccveccess che, elebstecasneiaevastuanin Aurora, II). 
Pty ME ccudovcavecsinevecéiccvocecececeasdébenspeeesanten Oskaloosa, la 
PT Cs ond a oc atnsen ce vevedescnhoplanosagnees Connersville, Ind. 
Pe Rs tanccisicivesdes acetabeesns Sscun ..++-Joliet, Il. 
NS Tir chn tes ccvnces.: sodden .2ckes..s6 eek veehemebenie Amboy, Ill. 
Pi. Fe Ge ee. disas. HA, ..«-. SN Southern States 
Me We y PUG, Sis es GUM ib ss  ccckdecccecameees . Mubises .... Kansas 
Se, Cy. pts es i CU iv Shs ccc emma ced Weve dhsnde od beccmaee Nebraska 
A.C. Bowe, Go G, OF Ress: dsascccte ss titeihvccive Geiat Missouri 
William Littler,C.C.O Co............. aerooptenteghaderaniyess Michigan 
PO IIS vy vy bn 45.68 > mkneceteeyitediestedtaremandes Geneva, Neb. 
Mir Ws ME co nddehwa> svses Guided canbseibhandrececses exae Lincoln, Neb. 
Ps SR I as ashen kbae 2a dace eetesreae oon David City, Neb, 


As will be seen from the above list we have had some of the 
largest houses in the country represented here ; for instance, 
the Whitney & Currier Company, of Toledo, Ohio, by Mr. 
Tuell; Messrs. Clarence Brooks & Co., the varnish house, 
by Mr. Cowan; the great house of Kohler & Chase, of San 
Francisco, by Mr. Chase; Messrs. Otto Sutro & Co., of 
Baltimore, by Mr. J. C. Day; the Levassor Piano Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, by Mr. Levassor, who, by the way, 
is advertising his place of business under the title of Knabe 
Hall; the New England Piano Company, by Mr. Howard ; 
the Pease Piano Company, by Mr. John D. Pease ; James 
B-llak’s Sons, of Philadelphia, by Mr. Cotter, and many 
other large houses from the East to the extreme West and 
the South to the North. 

Mr. W. A. Dean, of Sioux City, Ia., is talking strongly of 
going to Los Angeles, Cal., to start in business. 

Mr. Geo. Taylor, one of the Bradbury salesmen, was mar- 
ried on Thursday to Miss Mae Nelson, of Clybourn Junc- 
tion. They are now on a trip in Northern Michigan. 

Mr. John B. Thiery, one of the younger salesmen of the 
Kimball Company, though a very successful one, leaves for 
the East to-day on a pleasure tour, and Mr. H. H. Northrup, 
with the Root & Sons Music Company, leaves next Monday 
on a similar tour. 

Mr. W. D. Byrne, the former advertising man for Lyon & 
Healy, has just returned from a long trip to the coast and 
intervening points, looking and feeling quite recovered from 
his recent severe illness. Mr. Byrne left Chicago last Oc- 
tober and carried the Lyon & Healy banner through Iowa, 
Nebraska and Colorado until the holidays, when he rusti- 
cated for a month with Mr. T. G. Merwin, an ex-employé of 
Lyon & Healy, now engaged in the music business at Las 
Vegas and Albuquerque, N, M. In the latter part of January 
he again took to the road, passing south on the Santa Fé 
from Las Vegas to El Paso. A short distance above El Paso 
is the old Mexican town of Las Cruces, which was pro- 
nounced by a party of French doctors sent out by the 
Academy of Sciences, Paris, to be the best spot on the globe 
for those suffering from pulmonary disease. The town 
itself is largely Mexican, but Americans are awakening to 
the fact that as a health resort in winter it has few peers on 
the continent. Mr. Byrne found El Paso the best business 
point in that section. The Mexican Central terminates 
there and from the north comes the Santa Fé, while the 
Southern Pacific main line helps to make it prominent as a 
railroad centre. From El Paso he went on to Silver City, 
Phoenix, Tucson and thence to Los Angeles, which he 
reached about the middle of February, when the orange 
trees were just producing the golden fruit. 

He made San Diego and several of the smaller cities in 
Southern California and then went north to San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and Victoria, working back 
through Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Colorado and 
Nebraska. He enjoyed an excellent trade in the Middle 
Western States, but happened on the silver States at an 
oft season. Of all the cities visited Mr. Byrne was most 
favorably impressed with San Francisco, and considers it 
the liveliest burg after Chicago and New York on the con- 
tinent. Prospects for trade during 1892 were very bright 
at San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Denver, but out- 
side of those cities the feeling among country merchants 
was one of depression, owing to the unsettled condition of 
the silver question. The Lyon & Healy manufactured 
goods are sold very largely throughout that territory, and 
the merchants gauge their notions of a guitar or mandolin 
by a comparison with the standard ‘* Washburn.”’ 

Mr. Byrne will probably make the same trip again this 
fall and winter, and expects to reap a good harvest from 
the merchants with whom he became acquainted. 








ANTED—Capable, intelligent, experienced correspondent wanted 
by a large piano and organ house in the Northwest. Answer 
M. P., care of this paper. 


ANTED—An Eastern organ concern needs the services of a first- 
class road man. Address Organs, care of Tux Musicat Courier. 


JYOSITION WANTED—As piano or organ road salesman for manu- 
facturer ; middle aged, experienced, good reference and able to fill a 
position satisfactorily. Address ‘* Satisfaction,” care Musica. Courter. 
ANTED—Piano tuners and music teachers to solicit for ‘* Hand’s 
Harmony Chart,” which will enable anyone to play accompani- 
ments on piano in 1§minutes’ time without previous instruction in music. 





Nin S, Hand Company, 182and 184 Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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“Westward the ‘STAR’ of Empire wends its way,” 


THE STARR?” PIANO 











MANUFACTURED BY 


JAMES M. STARR & CO., 


RICHMOND, IND.., 


Is Vended West, Last, North and South. 


K THE “STARR” PIANO IS SOLD EVERYWHERE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. NO GEOGRAPHICAL DISTINCTIONS. 


7K 


New York Representative and Headquarters: 





JACK HAYNES, 20 E. 17th St. 
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CHICKERING 
The Status of a Great House. 


IX months hence the house of Chickering & Sons, 
S world renowned as makers of a marvelous musi- 
cal instrument, will celebrate the 70th anniversary of 
their existence, the 70th year since the founder began 
to make his first piano out of which has grown and de- 
veloped the piano of to-day, that instrument which at 
this moment is adding to and enhancing the reputa- 
tion of the house wherever its tonal influence may 
radiate. In six months it will make just 70 years 
that Mr, Jonas Chickering was at work making his 
first small square pianos, the precursors of the beau- 
tiful uprights and wonderful grand pianos now pro- 
duced by Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 

There is history in this record, Commercial his- 
tory, industrial history, musical history and individual 
biography, 

While we shall touch cursorily upon some of these 
various aspects, it is chiefly the musical and artistic 
history of the house which will engage our attention, 
and it will be found that this subdivision is in itself 
of vast interest to the music loving people and the 
trade enlisted in the commerce in musical instru- 
ments, 

Mr. Jonas Chickering had an artistic ideal. The 
first piano he ever made, which is now in the posses- 
sion of the house, having been recovered through 
the exertions of Mr. George H. Chickering as late as 
June 15 this year, is ocular evidence that Jonas 
Chickering combined in his personality artisan and 
artist, and that these instincts predominated over 
the purely commercial tendencies of the piano man- 
ufacturer. Although endowed at that time with slen- 
der resources, with limited means and with imprac- 
ticable surroundings, although then at the outset of 
a career which could not have appeared particularly 
brilliant and, like all industrial beginnings of those 
primitive days in the industrial history of the coun- 
try, a mere endeavor at the introduction of a product, 
yet Jonas Chickering in his first pianos unfolded to 
the young musical America his plan of making for 
its association an artistic instrument, not considering 
the question of cest but looking only at the artistic 
result, 

Naturally Mr, Chickering rapidly came to the front ; 
an impulse of that kind could not be repulsed by or- 
dinary competition or by any influences dictated by a 
lower artistic standard. It did not take many years 
before Jonas Chickering became the leading musical 
personage of Boston, which then and for many years 
thereafter was the leading music centre of the Union, 
The impression made by him upon the future des- 
tinies of the piano manufacturing industry of this 
country has never, it seems to us, been emphasized 
sufficiently. We deem it mere justice to his memory 
to say that the direction given by him to the ten- 
dency of piano making, the introduction of an artistic 
element in the shop and counting room, the nourish- 
ing of an artistic culture in the association of the 
piano with the best musical elements of the commu- 
nity—these things must forever make famous the 
name of Jonas Chickering. 

Asa matter of course this spirit was inculcated 
into colaborers at the time, his sons being 
among them, for from the factory of Jonas Chicker- 
ing were graduated many men who helped to make 
We find to-day in many pianos 
manufactured in this country the Chickering flavor, 
Traces of the influence of Chickering 
pervade many scales, many other features of the 
piano and most features of the case work of a 
majority of the pianos made to-day. Many of Jonas 
Chickering’s contemporaries at the factory remained 
with him until they died; many outlived him and 
continued the great work at the factory, and a few 
veterans survive until this day, occupying sinecure 
positions, as a matter of sentiment, within the walls 
of the great factory. 

Of his sons the surviving one, Mr, George H. Chicker- 
ing, is still at the head of the manufacturing depart- 
ment, and in him are centred and concentrated all the 


his 


other pianos famous, 


let us call it. 





best theories and practices of an accumulated ex- 
perience of 50 years in the Chickering factory, to- 
gether with the inherited propensities of his honored 
progenitor. 


The Chickering Factory of To-Day. 

An establishment huge in dimensions, provided 
with all the modern requisites of a piano factory, 
filled with intelligent workmen skilled in their voca- 
tions, and superintended by Mr, Geo, H. Chickering— 
this is, in short, the general outline of the Chickering 
factory. It is so arranged that the very best results 
are obtained at a minimum loss of energy, but al- 
ways with this single aim in view, viz., that no ex- 
pense is saved to produce the highest artistic results. 
Chickering pianos are made, first and foremost, to 
conform with that principle, and whether it be in the 
selection of the lumber, or the logs from which the 
veneers are made, or the felt that covers the hammers 
or the cloth that goes into the actions, or the hard- 
ware, the varnish, the ivory, &c., in fact every article 
that enters into the make-up of the instrument— 
whether it be any or all these minutiz, the superven- 
ing law is that only the very choicest of material can 
be brought into the factory for its dispensation as 
part of a piano; and upon this basic principle the 
selection is made. 

In the working out of this same principle the indi- 
vidual integer who handles the material, the workman, 
is also a case of selection and in acertain sense natural 
selection. It is the nature of the institution itself to 
be provided with the best artisans of their class, 
those who best and most readily appreciate the best 
manner and means of producing the best results. 
There are men in the Chickering factory who would 
rather make pianos, that is Chickering pianos, than 
eat, to use a pet phrase. There are men at work in that 
factory who would consider it a crime to permit 
themselves to slight the most commonplace piece of 
chiseling although it be invisible and somewhere in 
the interior of the case. 

The devotion to the interests of the house and the 
piano has become contagious, and all the men seem 
to be inspired with the purpose to give out the very 
best kind of work they can possibly perform. While 
the application of discipline is necessary in every in- 
dustrial institution, there is frequently a danger of 
carrying it to extremes, and what is called discipline 
in one factory might become tyranny in another. 
Rules and laws of conduct as applied to one piano 
factory are not necessarily successfully applicable to 
another and a different piano factory. 

The grade of the piano has some influence in the 
dictation of these executive commands. Where pianos 
of a certain grade are made and men of a corelative 
grade are at work a certain inflexible and rigid disci- 
pline is necessary for the sake of economy ; but where 
the product is artistic in its nature and character and 
the artisan of a high grade intellectually and techni- 
cally, where the aim is to subordinate everything to 
the highest artistic results, the militant spirit of dis- 
cipline must give way to more gentle and placid influ- 
ences, for in place of an automatic being subservient 
to printed rules there is a reflecting and intelligent 
being upon whom devolves a duty not within the 
terms of a contract, the duty of imparting his best 
thoughts and wisdom to the work laid out for him, 
and this intelligent being, this workman at the Chick- 
ering factory, is also expected to offer suggestions 
and to apply original thought to the development of 
his particular branch of work. 

The discipline existing at the Chickering & Sons’ 
great establishment is based upon a co-ordination of 
all the men to the one idea of making the best piano 
in the world, and that is in itself the highest form of 
discipline. It embraces competitive struggles to at- 
tain these results, and the stimulus exists in this spirit 
of co-ordination which prevails in a most complete 
form in this factory. To interfere with it would be 
fatal and would involve a revolution of a system, and 
this would signify a revolution in the character of the 
Chickering piano. It will not be interfered with, 
which is a guarantee of the future of the Chickering 
piano. 

The Chickering Piano of To-Day. 

These are the general glimpses that convey to us 
an estimate of what is done to make this Chickering 
piano one of the wonders of the musical world of the 
nineteenth century. Its victories at home and abroad 
have been heralded thousands of times, and printer's 





ink has been consumed by the gallon to publish the 
truths that abound about the Chickering. Jonas 
Chickering would have considered as a fairy tale what 
happened in reality within a decade after his death 
with these Chickering pianos in Europe and America, 
at fairs, at exhibitions, at expositions, at concerts, at 
recitals, in public and in private. 

The honors that were heaped upon the makers of 
these instruments were indirect tributes to the great- 
ness of America in a new industrial sphere, and a 
prognostication of what would eventually take place 
in the history of the art in this country ; for it must 
be remembered that it is only in conjunction that 
music and musical instruments advance in their re- 
spective lines of development. 

Where good pianos are made good songs are sung, 
good symphonies are played and the masters of 
piano compositions are heard on these pianos. 
These Chickering pianos instilled good music into 
the receptive minds of musical Bostonians; these 
Chickering pianos came here to New York and did 
the same thing; these Chickering pianos were 
shipped from Atlantis to the ocean of Balboa and 
accomplished similar results all over this continent, 
and have been doing so for nearly 70 years. 

To-day they stand at the climax of their fame as 
musical productions of the highest type, with which 
are associated the names of some of the foremost 
musical celebrities the world has produced. The 
greatest pianists of their day have contributed to the 
Chickering literature and to the glorification of the 
Chickering piano. As we look back upon times made 
historical by the greatness of these masters we find 
in many instances that greatness reflected upon the 
instruments they used, and in many cases it was the 
Chickering. 

Among those who praised its many and its catholic 
qualities as a musical instrument were such masters 
of the piano and of music as Franz Liszt, L. M. Gotts- 
chalk, Stephen Heller, Eugene Ketterer, Theodore 
Ritter, Henry Litolff, Marmontel, Louis Plaidy, Fétis 
and a host of others now belonging to the dead past. 
Among those living we find a beautiful tribute from 
Charles Gounod, and commendations from Car! Rein- 
ecke, Gustav Satter, De Pachman and too many to in- 
corporate in this particular article, 

The latter day pianists, fresh from the schools and 
masters of the day, who are to visit these shores in 
the coming years to play before intelligent American 
audiences, will find in the Chickering pianos qualities 
which will prove magnetic and attractive beyond any 
expectations or anticipations. The piano has kept 
step with the advanced theories of piano playing and 
the development of tonality as applied to the instru- 
ment, It has done more; it has anticipated these 
modern theories and given them practical place in 
the instrument. 

The future position of the Chickering is therefore 
assured. It will retain its position of eminence 
among the artistic products of American industry ; 
it will continue to grace the best concerts, and will 
be used—as it has been in the past—by many of the 
famous artists, by hosts of accomplished amateurs, 
by schools, conservatories and teachers and by the 
best elements of musical America. While its re- 
nown is based on its accomplishments in the past, 
the Chickering piano will be one of the chief tactors 
in the making of the new history of music, and no 
account of the musical events at the close of the 
century will be complete without a reference to the 
important part played in it by the Chickering piano. 


FROM COLLINS & ARMSTRONC. 





HE following notice appeared some weeks ago in 


the columns of this paper : 

Following the notice of the occupancy of new quarters by Collins & 
Armstrong, of Fort Worth, Tex., comes a notice that they have organ- 
ized the Collins & Armstrong Company with a capital of $500,000 and an 
additional capital stock of $10,000 for the retail department. The incor- 
porators are Warren Collins, E. Armstrong and others. 


Since then we are in receipt of a communication 
from the company which states that «the incorpora- 
tion was only for $200,000, with the same officers and 
stockholders as in the old company. We took out a 
charter under Texas instead of continuing under IIli- 
nois laws. The $10,000 is for the retail trade exclu- 
sively.” 








—Thibouville-Lamy, the French manuiacturers of musical instruments, 
have filed two trade marks at Washington, D. C., numbered 21,291 and 
21,202. 
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The Pending Negotiations. 





















































































































HE letter of Mr. Wm. E. Wheelock addressed some 
T time ago to this paper in reference to the pro- 
posed formation of a stock company to conduct the 
Weber business will be well remembered, but since 
then no reference has appeared in public print on the 
subject, 

That the negotiations have continued satisfactorily 
is evidenced by certain court records showing the 
gradual legal steps by means of which the affairs of 
the estate of Weber will be merged into the proposed 
new corporation, but a pardonable unwillingness on 
the part of those directly connected with the matter 
to give out official information should be respected, 
and no effort shall be made by THE MusicaL COURIER 
to counteract the wishes of the gentlemen interested, 
who desire that no publicity be given of the status of 
affairs until it has official sanction, 

In the meanwhile it may, however, be stated that 
the principle upon which the Weber piano business is 
to be conducted is thoroughly understood by all 
parties associated with its destinies, and the first of 
these is the absolute purpose of not only maintain- 
ing the high rank of this instrument, but of develop- 
ing its artistic features in conformity with the best 
and most approved modern methods of piano build- 
ing. 

rhe Weber piano is to be what it has always been, 
a piano of the foremost grade and rank, In fact, to 
have supposed for a moment that men such as those 
who are about to associate themselves with its manu- 
facture would, for one moment, contemplate any 
cessation of energy to force the Weber piano forward 
in its position and make it an aggressive factor among 
instruments—to have supposed that its 
remarkable commercial value art product 
should not be appreciated by them—to have supposed 
such anomalies with the piano men engaged in ar- 
ranging this corporation would be an admission of 
rank stupidity. 

What object would there have been in contemplat- 
ing the step now about to be consummated unless the 
Weber piano should be made, in the future as in the 
past, a record breaker? No; the representatives of 
the Weber piano will find that all their anticipations 
regarding the high rank and quality of the piano will 
not only be met but be surpassed. However, we do 
not care to anticipate, At the proper time the con- 
ditions will be fully discussed in these columns, and 
in the meanwhile it may be said that the men en- 
gaged in the Weber negotiations are not deficient in 
mercantile perception; in fact they are among the 
brightest and most intelligent in the trade and they 
kitow just what they are doing. 

Keep both your eyes on the Weber piano; saw 
wood and say nothing, 


first-class 
as an 








THOSE TWO STENCILS. 


_ bad example set by two men, both advanced in 
age, in conducting a stencil piano business at 
this day must be deplored by everyone having at 
heart the present and future greatness of the piano 
We refer to Mr, I, N, Camp and Mr. George 
W. Lyon, both honored and respected citizens of 
Chicago, and both engaged in selling pianos on whose 
nameboard is published a living lie and a false pre- 
tense. 

Two representative citizens like these, who, instead 
ofthis, should be lending their great influence, their 
personal argument, in favor of all that is beneficent 
and ennobling to the trade, are engaged in the unholy 
traffic of selling pianos not made by them and yet 
stenciled with their own honored names, 

How can they afford it? 

Not only from a moral or an ethical, but from a 
purely commercial point of view, how can men occu- 
pying such positions in trade and in society and in the 
church, as is the case with Mr, Camp, afford to send 
out pianos with their name upon them as manufac- 
turers (for the world accepts the name on the piano 
as that of the manufacturer) and take their chances? 
How can such men take such chances in any trans- 
action? Every transaction made by them should be 
grounded upon such principle as to eliminate the pos- 


trade. 


their reputations, if not their own estimate of con- 
science, 

Mr. Camp selling a low grade, vile box made some- 
where by some one and elevating it to the dignity of 
a decent piano by placing his honored name upon it ! 

Mr. Lyon figuring as a manufacturer of a piano 
shipped to him by a piano manufacturer in another 
city and putting upon it this device : 


GRO, W. LYON, 


MANUFACTURED FOR 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 


CHICAGO, 


A device that implies that he was manufacturing the 
stencil piano for Lyon, Potter & Co. 

Mr. Lyon painting on the outer column of his firm's 
establishment the lettering «Geo. W. Lyon Piano,” 

We ask once more, how can two men of good 
standing and such reputation dare to proceed in their 
business life on such absolutely dishonorable meth- 
ods? Dishonorable is the word and it is a rather 
kind qualification to apply to stencil transactions of 
the nature indulged in by these two piano men. 

Here are stencil boxes, made by others, sold by 
men whose names are looked upon as guarantees of 
commercial honesty, and bearing their namesin place 
of the names of the real makers. 

Does Mr. Camp or does Mr, Lyon suppose that THE 
MusIcaL Courier will ‘tolerate this rotten condition 
of affairs without protest because their names are 
involved, when it protests when Beatty's name is in- 
volved? What is the difference between Mr. Camp's 
method and Beatty's fraud method or Mr, Lyon's 
method and Beatty's swindle ? 

Let us have the difference ! 

We know it. In both cases it is not necessary to 
engage in stenciling to make a living, while the poor 
devil Beatty may be obliged and compelled to resort 
to the fraud to get in some money to feed his family 
and himself. For that reason the offense of Messrs, 
Camp and Lyon is greater than Beatty’s, 

Besides, Beatty's stencil transgressions are not apt 
to encourage anyone to imitate him, while the par- 
ticipation of Messrs, Camp and Lyon lends a stimulus 
to the traffic that necessarily must encourage many 
persons to follog@their example. 

The stencil must stop. It is unholy and an outrage 
upon the piano trade. The three men now most 
prominently engaged in it are Messrs. I, N. Camp. 
Chicago; Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J., and 
George W. Lyon, Chicago. 








BRIGCS SHOULD PROSECUTE. 
z ks 

NFORMATION reaches us that Geo, L, Dodd, a 
| piano and organ manufacturer at Bath, Me., is 
offering for sale and constantly carrying in stock 
pianos designated as “Briggs & Co." We suspect 
that these pianos come from W, H. Briggs & Co.,a 
dealer in Boston, who has his name stenciled on 
cheap, low grade, nasty boxes made for just such 
purposes. 
The firm of C, C, Briggs & Co., of Boston, are the 
only ones who are entitled to the use of the name of 
Briggs on a piano, They have been making the 
Briggs piano for many years; they have made the 
name valuable; they have made the piano valuable 
as an instrument of varied meritsand among musical 
people it ranks high ; they cannot afford to have their 
name injured by the sale of a bastard piano, a low 
grade stencil piano, in fact they cannot permit any- 
one to make use of their name on a piano, for it 
legally belongs to them only, It is a part of their 
capital. They should prosecute immediately anyone 
using the name. 
THE MUSICAL COURIER merely desires to state that 
the competitors of Geo. L. Dodd at and around Bath, 
Me., may state on the authority of this paper that the 
W. H. Briggs & Co. piano is not the well-known, legit- 
imate Briggs piano, and that it is a stencil box worth 
about $100 and worthless as a musical instrument. 


—The following musical people, or people asscciated with musical 
matters, left Boston on Saturday, June 25, on the Cephalonia for Liver- 
pool : Mrs. Janet Cumston, mother of James S. Cumston ; also Mrs. James 
S. Cumston and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Mason, Mr, Carlyle 


CHICAGO 
COTTAGE 

ORCAN 
COMPANY 


NEW 
CATALOCUE. 
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HERE is a new catalogue before us. 
It is a catalogue of a reed organ manufactory. 

The name on it is, Chicago Cottage Organ Company. 

That settles it. It means business. 

Twelve elaborate styles, and a chapel style besides. 

Wood? All kinds. Solid ash, black walnut, solid oak, 
blister oak, blister walnut ; the latter two used in the 
panels, 

Styles? Make your head swim. Let’s see: 

Fancy top, with music pocket attached; two diamond French plate 
bevel edged mirrors ; antique finish ; fancy scroll music desk. 

That’s the plainest organ in the lot ; 8 stops or 10 stops, 
just as you need them. 

Next ! 

91 and 96. Eight or 11 stops, just as you must have them. Extended 
curtain top and adjustable music desk with pocket below. The end 
beaded and the front panels ornamented with scroll work. Fancy key 
Slip; nickel plated protectors ; black walnut. 

Next! This style is called 83, 86, 89, with 9, 11 or 12 
stops. Black walnut, solid black walnut ; we’ve seen the 
stuff right there where they make ’em—million feet of it. 

Best cabinet rubbing varnish ; extended top; panels of appliqué work ; 
studded with silver head antique nails; stationary bookcase ; studded 
checks and trusses ; lamp shelf. 


Next! 
not antique, in its design. 


This one is solid American oak and is modern, 
Just listen : 

Orn+mented and extended high top, with a beautiful blister oak panel to 
face you; adjustable music desk, pocket underneath; studded end and 
front rails; a chaste, yet attractive, case. It's the style 200, 205 and 210; 9, 
11 and 12 stops. 

Next! This is Style 30, 35 and 37, and. black walnut. No 
imitations used; no stains to make believe. What’s the 
matter with this? 

Canopy top; fluted walnut panels; centre top panel covered with red 

plush; carved music desk, adjustable; side scroll panels; stop knobs 
oblique ; lamp guards. 
Next! You cannot tell what these organs are until you 
see cuts of them. We may publish a set of illustrations 
soon showing on a large double page what these 12 styles 
of Chicago Cottage organslook like. The finest word paint- 
ing does no justice to them. You must see the illustra- 
tions. However, here is Style 400, 405 and 410: 

Solid oak with blister oak panels ; can-py top with appliqué carved 
panels—centre mirror beveled and finest quality—a reflection upon or- 
dinary glass mirrors used in common organs, Of course adjustable music 
desk ; nickel plated pedal protectors, 

Next! Renaisasnce. Introduction of a new architec- 
ture. Great head who got up this design ! 

High, extended top; carved turnings consisting of fancy fluted pilas- 
ters surmounted by urns. Circular top mirror; rich carvings in pane 
work ; ornamented desk ; blister walnut panels at bottom ; all balanced 
well, 

Next! That was the 900; this is the 550, 558, 565 ; 13, 14 

and17 steps. But it does not stop; it keeps a-going. Seven 
feet high ; front width 4 feet rinch. How is this? 
A beaut. Highly ornamented canopy top; heavy black walnut ; 
supporting pilasters ; fluted trusses; carved cheeks ; bevel edged mir- 
rors in place of front panels ; fancy rail and oblique stop knobs, just as 
all the bigger styles have. 

Next! This knocks competition abselutely silly and the 
best piano polish varnish used to finish it off, so as to do 
justice to the designer. Not one word will be said about 
this case, 740, 750 and 755, until yousee for yourself in this 
paper how the case looks. You cannot imagine it; you 
must see it. 

The same applies to Style 59 and 60, and with the same 
force to 40 and 45, both of which and Style 800, 805 and 
815 are six octave organs. 

With a catalogue of this kind the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company is around astonishing the natives, frem Eastport, 
in Blaine’s State of Maine, to Los Angeles, in California, 
and from the borders of Manitoba dewn to Key West. 
They are cutting ’cross country with it. 

Look out! 








Wanted. 


NE of the large German (Markneukirchen) 
musical instrument manufacturing firms, which is 
about to establish a branch house in the United States, re- 
quires the service of a thorough, reliable and experienced 
traveling man who understands the musical merchandise 
jobbing trade of this country. Applicants with references 
can address G. M., care of THE Musicat Courier, 19 Union 
square, New York. 


—S. T. Morrow, of Elizabeth, N. J., having rearranged his affairs, 
which were thrown into confusion by fire, is again open for business, 


~—London facturers of 1 instruments have discovered that 


the skill of their workmen has deteriorated since the abolition of the 
apprentice system, and recommend a return to it, “ with a view to raise 











sibility of a chance that might prove detrimental to 
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Petersilea and Mr. Dexter Smith. 
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the standard of British workmanship in the trade.”’ 
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Greatest Organ Producers in the World. 

One Organ made every Ten Minutes; 

Consequent Facilities Surpassing all others. 

Perfection of Machinery and Mechanical Devices Give 
Advantages in Production unknown to other Organ Manufacturers. 


Assortment of Modern Styles Unequaled. 








NO ADVANCE IN PRICES 
NOTWITHSTANDING 
THESE ENORMOUS ADVANTACES. 


Chicago Cottage Organ Co. 


CHICAGO, IL... 


G. W. TEWKSBURY, Treasurer. 








H. D. CABLE, President. H. M. CABLE, Vice-President. F, 8. CABLE, Secretary. 
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BY MISTAKE. 


HROUGH an error of the United States Post 
T Office Department the following letter was de- 


livered at this office: 


262 Westminster Sreeer, | 
Provinence, R. 1., June 15, 1802.5 


Needham Prano-Organ Company, New York, N. Y.: 
The piano, Style F, mahogany, arrived on 
We sold it before 


GENTLEMEN 
Monday last and in excellent condition. 
being in our warerooms 24 hours. 

The tone was very fine and the case extremely handsome ; 
in fact the piano was all we could ask. 

It gives us pleasure to show this piano to our customers, 
ind we congratulate ourselves that we are Needham 
igents, 

You may ship us at your earliest possible date : 

One Style H, Circassian walnut. 

One Style I, South American magnolia. 

We shall keep in stock as many styles as is consistent 
with thig season of the year, and in the fall you can look 
for a large order. 

Wishing you continued success, as will have to follow with 
the class of goods you are manufacturing, we beg to re- 
CoTTeLLe & Son, 


main, Yours truly, 


FIRST CLASS. 


HE following letter is an indication of the manner 
in which the stencil piano is handled, There is 
more humbug in this stencil business than the average 


piano man dreams of : 
Navava, Mo.,, June 24, 1802, 


hditors Musical Courier 


Will you kindly give me the standing of the Camp & Co, pianos; 
whether they rank as tirst-class goods or not, 
Any information will be thankfully received. 


Respectfully yours, T. N, Macruper., 
Mr. Magruder will find what kind of a first-class 
piano the Camp & Co, is by carefully reading this num- 
ber of THe MUSICAL CouRIER, It is first-class stencil 


rot, 


HISTORICAL FACTS. 


> 


» gee “Evening Post” of a recent date published 
among its musical items the following little 


squib of information: 


Queen Victoria intends to publish soon a selection of the Prince 
Consort's musical compositions, The prince was a most accomplished 
musician, and played the organ very finely. Most of his compositions are 


of asacred character 

It is a well-known fact that Queen Victoria in her 
young days was a fine amateur pianist, and that the 
Prince Consort was even more than that; he was a 
musician, and he played the piano and the organ. 

In those days, the early 40's and up to the 50's, 
they used English pianos nearly exclusively, the only 
French piano that could be sold at all in London be- 
ing the Erard, No respect whatever was paid in those 
days to American pianos, and none had been ex- 
hibited, as there had been no expositions until the 
London Crystal Palace Exposition of 1851, 

The Queen and the Prince Consort played on English 
pianos, and that is probably the reason why the Queen 
never made any further progress in piano playing, al- 
though some persons pretend to claim that her practic- 
ing was seriously interfered with subsequently by the 
Crimean War. She did not go to the front. herself; 
neither did she permit the Prince Consort to do so, 
Lusy reading the long 
newspaper reports about Balaklava, the Alma, In- 
kerman, Sebastopol, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that she was decidedly interested in the contents of 
these articles, Practicing was out of the question 
with both of these people in those days, and it was 
never resumed, for the Prince Consort died a few 
years afterward, and the Queen after his death never 
again touched either a piano or the harp, which she 
also played. 

Notwithstanding these historical facts, the validity 
of which can be proven without much difficulty, a 
certain firm of American piano manufacturers have 
become the prey of unscrupulous advertisers who 
show portraits of the Queen seated at a Hardman 
piano in the act of performing on the instrument, and 
as she is represented on this portrait carrying the 
long veil of mourning and the widow's weeds the 
counterfeit betrays itself. Even if the Queen did play 
the piano occasionally she would never do so dressed 
with the emblems of mourning ; she would never 
do so with her bonnet on; she would never do so 


but she unquestionably was 


with her veil, to remind her of her great loss, and she 
would never do so at a place or time that would en- 
able an amateur photographer to get a snap shot of 
her. 

No; we do not believe that picture of the Queen 
seated at a Hardman grand piano is legitimate; it ap- 
pears more like an impressionist’s fancy and an ideal 
representation of an occasion which would never 
culminate in reality, even with a Hardman grand 
piano. 

If the Queen played at all at moments of hilarity or 
during an attack of musical inspiration, which is pos- 
sible with natures that have cultivated the divine art, 
she would unquestionably adhere to her patriotic in- 
stincts and go to some English upright to tickle her 
momentary fancy. Never, at least, during the pend- 
ing Behring Sea litigation would ske deign to touch 
an American piano. If she had a Hardman piano (and 
we beg to state that we believe she has none) she 
would surely await the settlement of the arbitration of 
the Behring Sea dispute before improvising upon it. 

The coming Parliamentary election in Great Britain 
will consume much of the Queen's attention, and 
there is reason to believe that she will not play much 
on the piano during its progress. When this event 
has passed, if the Master of the Hounds or the 
chief cook and bottle washer of Balmoral does not 
send in a testimonial to the effect that the Hardman 
piano has stood well during the exciting days of the 
campaign, we shall be firmly convinced that the Queen 
never saw a Hardman, much less played upon one, 

If these officials of the Queen’s household do send 
in their testimonials we shall be pleased to publish 
the same at our fixed rates and make no charges for 
such editorial comment as the situation may justify. 


HONORS TO DOLCE. 


—_— »———— 


Request from the Government. 





MONG the exhibits of the United States Gov- 
A ernment at the World’s Columbian Fair that of 
the Patent Office will unquestionably become the 
centre of universal attention and study, and in antici- 
pation of the fact that it will become a focus of in- 
terest the Patent Office forces are at work preparing 
for an elaborate display. The Commissioner is col- 
lecting from outside all such models as are of special 
value, and has written, among others, to Mr. Alfred 
Dolge as follows, under date of June 11; 

Your attention is respectfully called to the inclosed ex- 
tract of the ‘‘ Official Gazette’’ of March 15, 1892, relating 
to the Patent Office exhibit at the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition. 

The machine covered by patent No. 448,536, granted on 
March 17, 1891, for ‘*fulling machine,’’ has been selected 
asa machine marking a distinct advance in the art and 
illustrating such an invention as should properly be in- 
cluded in the proposed exhibit. Unfortunately the office is 
not in possession of a model of this machine, and by reason 
‘ot the limited appropriation for this purpose is unable to 
gonstruct one. 
+1 L therefore inquire whether you will be willing to loan 

“this office a model of this machine, to be included in its 
exhibit ? 

Your attention is also called te the inclosed circular re- 
lating to the regulations governing the construction of 
models by private exhibitors. 

Trusting that you may decide to furnish such model and 
requesting that you will inform me of your decision at an 
early date, | am very respectfully yours, 

W. E. Stmonps, Commissioner. 

The Commissioner in referring to this fulling ma- 
chine describes it a8 marking a distinct advance in the 
art,” and we may be permitted to add that it has been 
of distinct advantage to the piano trade of this coun- 
try, for with this very fulling machine the felt is made 
that is used in the great bulk of the 75,000 to 80,000 
pianos manufactured here annually, 

If it were necessary at this late day to say much 
more of the merits of the Dolge felt, which it is now 
conceded is the standard article of its kind, this 
recognition of the method of its production through 
the highest technical authorities of the Government 
should set the matter atrest. Moreover, it is the only 
machine of its kind, and it is the culminating effort of 
the ingenuity concentrated in the mechanical division 
of the great factory at Dolgeville. 

The demand for a model is a distinguished honor to 
Mr. Dolge, who has acquiesced and will send one as 





soon as it can be completed at the Dolgeville works. 





The Origin of the Banjo. 

VER half a century ago, in the tewn of Ban- 
joemas, in the Dutch East Indies, near the south 
coast of Java, a negro native of the place-—with that love 
of music which his race universally possesses—desiring an 
instrument to accompany his voice, conceived the follow- 
ing plan: Taking a cheese box and crossing it with goat 
or sheep skin; he ran a handle through it ; then using violin 
strings, which were tuned to the first, third, fifth and 
eighth notes of an octave, he gave it the name of ‘* banjo,’”’ 
from the first two syllables in the name of his native town. 
No banjo of this time is known to be in existence, but from 
descriptions handed down they must have been very rude 
instruments. They no doubt served their purpose, and 
many a joyous song may have roused the echoes, with the 

banjo’s help, in the town of Banjoemas. 

As the years passed improvements were made, but only 
in a slight degree. Throughout the Southern States banjos 
became as plentiful as pickaninnies and negroes might be 
found on any plantation who could ‘‘ make the banjo talk.”’ 
Many a scene of merriment was enacted in the ‘‘ quarters,”’ 
after the day’s work was done, to the lively notes of the 
instrument, young and old jigging around as if bewitched 
till the dancers, one by one, fell down exhausted. But 
this country was not to have a monopoly of such merry 
music, for more than 40 years ago the banjo crossed the 
briny deep and made its début on the London boards. 

It was at the old Princess’ Theatre, then under the man- 
agement of Mr. Maddox, and the performer was a very skill- 
ful and artistic player named Sweeney. He followed ‘* Tom 
Thumb” asan attraction, thus greatly angering the leader 
of the orchestra, Mr. Schira. The Princess’ had been 
opened as a first-class opera house and the remark attribu- 
ted to the director, ‘ first adwarf and now a mountebank,”’ 
was not altogether uncalled for. Public taste had not been 
trained as yet to banjo music, so Mr. Sweeney’s stay on 
English soil was brief. The judges of classical music 
looked upon the banjo as a cross between the guitar and 
tambourine and would not encourage its use. 

Some time before the above incident Mr. Giulio Regondi, 
a celebrated guitarist, had with great difficulty led the 
cultivated classes to acknowledge that there was melody in 
the aceordion and concertina, but the music of the banjo 
was beyond them. But less than five years after Mr. 
Sweeney and his banjo were avenged. The original * Ethi- 
opian Serenaders’’ from America took London by storm. 
They came, they were seen—and they conquered. When 
the curtain went up on the St. James’ stage the audience 
beheld rew upon row of chairs on which sat men with faces 
blackened by burnt cork, wigs of curly wool and lips of 
vivid red. 

When the strains of ‘* Poor Lucy Neal”’ were heard there 
were few dry eyes in the house, Night after night London 
crowded the hall, and the most renowned statesmen, 
among them Sir Robert Peel, could be seen with stately 
head gravely keeping time to songs which set the people 
wild. Mr. Greville has said that the airs became familiar 
in fashionable circles, and round many a piano were gath- 
ered sons and daughters of wealth, all joining in the fasci- 
nating strains of ‘*I bet my money on the bobtail nag.”’ 
The songs, however, were nothing compared te the banjo- 
ists. Mr. Pell, the original ‘* bones,’’ was admired, but the 
banjo players were idolized. Men forgot cares of business 
or state while listening to the tum-tum of the banjo. 

As the instrument is now made it is pretty enough to have 
a satin ribbon on it and be suspended from the neck A la 
guitar. In a clever performer’s hands the banjo seems 
capable of doing everything—bells chime, waters ripple, 
winds blow, birds sing and many other pleasant ideas are 
evoked ; but it will never do for romance, its very name is 
against it ; whether from association or not, we cannot con- 
nect romance and the banjo. The neck is now made with 
frets similar to the guitar, and the circular head is covered 
with a fine calfskin, which is tightly held by a large num- 
ber of clamps with screws attached. These tighten the 
skin and assist in giving a more sonorous tone. 

Thus science has improved the rough toy instrument of 
more than half a century ago, until it is hardly inferior in 
style or tone to its near relative, the guitar. The prices 
are rather large for good banjos. I have seen one rated as 
high as $150, though part of the price was due to the lavish 
use of pear! and silver in its decorations. Next to the fid- 
dle no instrument can so irresistibly make the feet to move 
or bring smiles to the faces of the hearers as the quick, 
sharp notes of the banjo; so we may say that the banjo is 
with us and we hope it has come to stay.—Boston ‘* Cou- 
rier.”’ 





Ll pletrairlcneie WANTED-~—By a sheet music clerk, familiar with foreign 
and American publications. Speaks German and English. First- 
class references. Address H. H., care of Tue Musicar Courier, 
yy anteD~s good traveling salesman acquainted with the musical 
merchandise trade to handle asa side line an established, good, 
selling article on commission. Good reference and state territory trav- 
ersed. Address A. G. S., Musicat Courigr, 
ANTED—Live, experienced, middle aged business man, familiar 
with the piano and kindred trades of America and Europe, desires 
permanent connection with good American firm. Fine linguist, good 
talker and writer, hard worker, educated. Best references, Can take an 
interest. For particulars apply to Musica Courier Company, New 
York. 
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Absolutely Satisfactory in Tone and Second to None in 


Workmanship and Material. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT WARRANTED FOR SIX YEARS. 


All Our Pianos have the Third Pedal and Muffler. 
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Factory and Warerooms, Auburn, N.Y. 
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BUILDING IN WHICH THE 50 000 SQUARE Feet ARE LOCATED 


O concerted action has as yet been made by the 
N piano, organ and musical merchandise makers of 
America to demand or pray for the appointment of a 
larger area of space in the Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts Building at the Unless 
something is done in the matter at once any effort 
will be futile, and the exhibits of the means of music 
will not be in keeping with the growth and present 
importance of the music industries, 

If it would be in order for the secretary of the 
Piano Manufacturers’ Association of New York City 
and Vicinity to call a special meeting of that body 
and extend invitations to non-members and the mu- 
sic press there might still be sufficient pressure 
brought to bear to either increase the space allotted 
us or to exclude from that space the exhibit of the 
theatre and the draina, so that we might make use of 
that Unless this is done or some similar 
effort is made the chances are that the display will be 
limited to the exhibits of a few houses, who by the 
contribution of money to the original stock, the 
holding of office in the commission or the possession 
of local influence will secure the choice of spaces and 


Columbian Exposition, 


room, 


overshadow all others. 

Seldom has there been such an apparently tangled 
up mass of red tape as that in which the officials of 
the promised exhibition are struggling. It appears 
all but impossible to obtain any accurate, authentic 
information upon any given question from any source, 

The courteous secretary of the New York commis- 
sion, Mr. Edmund C, Stanton, whose office is at 
No, 1122 Broadway, is himself at a loss to know just 
what is to be done with the music exhibit. Direct 
questions to him bring only the assurance that some 
one of the gentlemen named below can answer 
inquiries propounded by those who come within the 
limits of the respective districts. 


Names of the general managers of the exhibit of the State of New York 
at the World's Columbian Exposition, to be held at Chicago; names of 
the district commissioners, names of officers, with post office addresses 
respectively, 

General managers appointed under Chapter 236 of the Laws of the State 

of New York, passed April 6, 1892; 


Chauncey M. Depew 


New York city. 
John Boyd Thatcher 


».. Albany, N.Y. 


Gorton W. Allen : .. Auburn, N. Y. 
Louis M. Howland, 2 West Sixteenth street. |New York cit 
Walter L. Sessions ~*~ Jamestown, & . 
RS te aD ae . Buffalo, N. 


The first three named are members of the World’s Columbian Commis- 
sion, 

President of the board of general managers, Chauncey M, Depew ; vice- 
president of the board of general managers, Gorton W. Allen ; secretary 
of the board of general managers, John Foord, Albany, N. Y ; execu- 
tive officerof the board of general managers, Donald McNaughton, Albany, 
N.Y 


JuptctaL District COMMISSIONERS 


FIRST JUDICIAL DISTRICT 
City and County of New York, 
Samuel W. Fairchild, fey street... 
; Tani j Broad street ovestpobsbe tee , 
James W. Tappin.. | sag Wifth avenue... 1 New York. 
Richard Delafieli, 10 West Ninth street....... 


SECOND JUDICIAL DISTRICT. 


Suffolk, Queens, Kings, Westche ter, Orange, Rockland, 
Putnam and Dutchess. 
we, pS OT MET IO TOM Maspeth, L. I, 
Daniel M. oa, 101 ow street. ouie. ws ‘+0 namie N.Y 
: ford avenue...... 2... csssees roo 
Henry Seibert. 4 ry and 14 Warren street .............+ New York. 


THIRD JUDICIAL D.STRICT. 


Richmond, 


Columbia. Sullivan, Ulster, Greene, Albany, Schoharie and Rensselaer. 


William H, Rowe, Jr , 76 Franklin street...... By cecaene New York, 
GRO Gh. HNESD.. «. bec ciscunewerecnses eben me . Catskill. 
John T. Norton. | Sg Tweddle Building’. «------++-+ f albany 


FOURTH JUDICIAL DISTRICT. 
Warren, Saratoga, Washington, Essex, Franklin, St. Lawrence, Clinton, 
Montg vy, Hamilton, Fulton and Schenectady. 





Thebans 3, Weer 66s os ddce bie iss sho ac $ectian . «+», Gouverneur, 
GBaorae S WOO ccd sicvccvsckeote bbucchok stem aaeaeia Plattsburg. 
eee TA sc ok bbs. bec ccccdetcéas.o a) secsneure ne eeedass Schenectady. 


FIFTH JUDICIAL DISTRICT. 
Onondaga, Oneida, Oswego, Herkimer, Jefferson and Lewis. 


Soten FRE iss 0 Send odarde phat cbinsabendeetess: peeeviss Fayetteville. 
Waheer Tea eas os TREO CETTE TORTS Utica. 
George B. Sloan...... o40000 OF bPGREEENd98 gp beds ban, 2neb+068 Oswego. 


SIXTH JUDICIAL DISTRICT. 
Otsego, Delaware, Madison, Chenango, Broome, Tioga, Chemung, Tomp- 
kins, Cortland and Schuyler. 


Goatees FATTO «00 oscedsodedsean ‘she ee 2o Sa Cree Binghamton. 
SR MNEEN : Eve 0iso0scdbodecded abet checenassdnbapebee ..Cortla d, 
NE TEs CHINNc svc caccdscnntaswes ssicuashwesevancese’ Ithaca. 


SEVENTH JUDICIAL DISTRICT. 
Livingston, Wayne, Seneca, Yates, Ontario, Steuben, Monroe and 
Cayuga. 
WE Be RAMON 6, oi. ic cicinc codec pedoegsnded ised ,--. Rochester, 


ee) Ag OT re 6 devtaches: ned She Seneca Falls. 
PU Soe Gi sc 00sces so: cecctale cbenkbendcuxeues Cook. 


EIGHTH JUDICIAL DISTRICT. 


Erie, Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, Orleans, Niagara, Genesee, Allegany 
and Wyoming. 


PN Fc BI ines cs tes camvandd.cxaVesctunrsnesctass Lesspert. 
Henry Koons, 474 Main street...................0..0000 Buffa 
SOOT S: We Mey GER BE BOT OO ions bei 050 Vevecsadeveccscssé Buffalo. 


These same conditions exist in every other State 
from which we have heard, as may be learned by the 
appended letters. 

We learn from Chicago that even those directly on 
the grounds cannot ascertain anything more definite 
than can we in NewYork. It would, therefore, seem 
as before suggested that it is only by concerted action 
that some adequate idea of the actual condition of 
things can be arrived at. 

So far as we now know the space of 60,000 square 
feet has been planned in the laying out of the Manu- 
factures and Liberal Arts Building for the accom- 
modation of Group 158, which comprises : 

Class 926.—History and theory of music—Music of primitive people. 
Crude and curious instruments, Combinations of instruments, bands and 
orchestras. Music books and scores. Musical notation. History and 
literature of music. Portraits of great musicians. 

Class 927.—Self vibrating instruments—Drums and tambourines ; cym- 
bals, triangles, gongs, castanets, “‘ bones.’’ Bells, chimes and peals. Bell- 
ringers’ instruments. Musical glasses. Glockenspiels, zylophones, marim- 
bas. Music boxes, 

Class 928.—Stringed instruments played with the fingers or plectrum— 
Lutes, guitars, banjos and mandolins. Harps and lyres. Zithers, dulci- 
mers. 

Class 929.—Stringed instruments played with the bow—The violin. The 
viol, viola, viola da gamba, viola diamore. The violoncello and the bass 
viol. Mechanical instruments—Hurdy gurdy and violin piano. 

Class 930, — Stringed instruments with keyboard—The piano, square, up- 
right and grand, Actions and parts of a piano, The predecessors of the 





piano—Clavicytherium, clavicymbal, clavichord, manichord, virginal, 





spinet, harpsichord and hammer harpsichord. Instruments and methods 


of manufacture. Street pianos. 

Class 931.—Wind instruments, with simple aperture or plug mouthpiece. 
The flute, flute-A-bec, Syrinx. Organ pipes. Flageolet. 

Class 982.—Wind instruments, with mouthpiece regulated by the lips. 
The clarinet, oboe and saxophone, 

Class 983.—Wind instruments with bell mouthpiece, without keys. The 
trumpet (simple) and the bugle. Oliphant. Alpenhorn. The trombone 
(with slide and with finger holes). The serpent, bassoon and bagpipe. 

Class 934.—Wind instruments, with bell mouthpiece, with keys. Key 
bugles, cornets, French horns, Cornop hicleid 

Class 935.—Wind instruments with complicated systems. The pipe 
organ. Reed organs, melodeons and harmonicas. Accordions, con- 
certinas and mouth organs. Hand organsand organettes. Automatic or- 
gans, orchestrions, &c. 

Class 936.— 4 ies of ical instruments—Strings, reeds, bridges. 
Conductor's baton, drum majors’ staves. Mechanical devices for the or- 
chestra. Tuning forks, pitch pipes, metronomes, music stands, &c, 

Class 937.—Music in relation to human life—Musical composers. Great 
performers. Great singers. Portraits. Biographies. Concerts and the 
concert stage. The opera. The oratorio. Masses. Church music and 
sacred music of all periods. Hymnology, ballads, folk song and folk 
music of alllands. National airs. 

Class 938.—The theatre and the drama. The stage. Pians and models 
of stages and theatres. History of the drama so far as can be shown by 
literary record. Portraits of actors, Relics of actors. Playbills, &c. 
Costumes, masks, armor. Scenery. Appliances of illusion, &c. Plays of 
all ages and peoples. 

No one apparently knows how much space is to be 
given the theatre; no one apparently knows how 
much space 1s to be given exhibits under Class 926 ; no 
one apparently knows whether manfuacturers of more 
than one instrument can have a combined display of 
their line or must subdivide it according to the 
above arbitrary subdivisions. 

It has been stated that Mr. Geo. H. Wilson, chief of 
the bureau of music, who recently spent two months 
abroad in the interest of his department, has secured 
an excellent showing for some of the classifications 
set forth above, and that in addition he has received 
the assurance of many foreign manufacturers that 
they will participate. We are in a position to state 
of our own information that Germany will be largely 
represented in the music department if she can 
but secure space. 

Leaving aside entirely the foreign exhibits and the 
space assigned for the theatre, and supposing that 
the entire apportionment of 50,000 square feet can be 
secured for American pianos, organs and musical 
merchandise, the area is even then too small to 
admit ofa display that will place the music industries 
in suitable relations with other lines of manufacture. 

An average size upright piano with a stool in posi- 
tion will occupy 25 square feet. An average size 
grand piano will occupy double that room, or 50 square 
feet. 

There are about 125 piano manufacturers in the 
United States. Suppose that but 100 of them exhibit. 
Their showing of uprights will range from three to 
tifteen, or an average of five, which would mean 12,- 
500 square feet; adding to this an exhibit of 100 
grands, occupying 5,000 square feet, we have 17,500 
square feet already gone for the bare room upon 
which the pianos stand. To this must be put at least 
an equal amount of space to move about in, for desk 
room, for models, tables for circulars and catalogues, 
and we have 35,000 square feet of our 50,000 already 
gone for the exhibit of pianos only. 

Then come organs, pipe organs, mechanical instru- 
ments, musical merchandise, band instruments, stools, 
covers and two score of other articles appertaining 
to the musical instrument trade as it exists at the 
present time, without any provision for any matters 
of historical interest. Why, the one firm of Lyon & 
Healy, of Chicago, to do themselves justice would 
have to secure no less than 3,000 to 4,000 square feet, 
and an appropriate exhibit by, say, Steinway & Sons 
would take at least 2,000 to 2,500. 

What is going to be done about it? THE MusIcaL 
CouURIER has been trying to solve the problem, with- 
out success thus far. On June 14 the following letter 
was issued to leading manufacturers, and the replies 
from over 50 concerns that are here given are the 
best documentary evidence of their opinions and 
plans. Those who have applied for space have heard 
nothing more of it, and the majority of those who 
have not applied have held off because of the want of 
accurate information that should have long ago been 
placed in their hands, and because of the universal 
impression that they could not do themselves justice 
within the limits assigned for music, 


Office of Tus Musicat Covuriz 
New York, Tone 14, 1892. t 
Dear Sin—It is designed that some concerted action 


should be taken by the music trade in reference to the ex- 
hibit of musical instruments at the world’s fair and we 
should therefore be pleased to hear from you whether you 
have made application fur space. 

Fifty thousand square feet have been set apart for musi- 
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MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Their Compliments, 





AND REQUEST THAT YOU VISIT OUR REPRESENTATIVES, 


KIRSCH, MECKEL & CO. 


252 & 204 ERIE STREET, 


DURING YOUR VISIT TO CLEVELAND AND FAMILIARIZE YOURSELF WITH 


AMERICA’S GREATEST PIANO, 


THE MATCHLESS SHAW, 
Absolutely the Finest Piano in the World. 
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cal exhibits, a space entirely too circumscriled for a proper 
exhibition of musical instruments. This space could not 
permit of the exhibition of more than one instrument for 





each manufacturer. 
Under such circumstances would you exhibit an instru- 


ment? 


REPLIES. 


Cc. C, Briggs & Co. 
Boston, June 15, 1892, 
“Lditors Musical Courier : 

We have not applied for space in the world’s fair as yet 
and have not even decided whether or not we will enter at 
all, We think the management about right, however, in 
not allowing a too extensive display of cabinet work in 
connection with the piano exhibits. If the several firms 
displaying wish to show their styles it would seem that the 
warerooms of the said manufacturers ought to serve the 
purposes of such business schemes. If the object of the 
world’s fair be to show the improvements and advance- 
ments made in each industry represented, then the object 
could be more fairly attained by restricting each individual 
manufacturer to the display of one instrument, rather than 
by allowing him to turn the fair into a wareroom on his 
own account and thus crowd out those manufacturers who 
might otherwise add to the actual interest of the fair by 
the exhibition of their improvements. In other words, 
each manufacturer can illustrate the advancement made 
in the art of piano manufacturing, so far as he is con 
cerned, by the display of one piano as well as by 100, 

We therefore think the restriction you hint at, on the 
part of the management, is wise, as it will prevent certain 
manufacturers from piling in an overawing display of their 
roods, and thus making it appear that the fair is actually 
run in their interests and by virtue of their great impor- 
tance. It will give other manufacturers a chance and will 
give the public a correct estimate as to intrinsic merit of 


each manufacturer represented and show the advancement 
made by each. Yours truly, C, C. Brices & Co. 
Wm. Bourne & Son. 
Bosron, June 15, 1892 


Editors Musical Courier : 
We are not figuring to make exhibit at the world’s fair. 
Respectfully yours, Wm. Bourne & Son, 


Boardman & Gray. 
Anany, June 15, 1892. 
“Editors Musical Courter : 

We made application forsome 25x50 feet of space at world’s 
fair some months ago and have heard nothing ‘direct ”’ 
from commissioners in charge that it would not be given 
us. However, we have heard considerable otherwise that 
the space was going to be very limited. We would not 
care to exhibit if we were only given space for one piano 
and trust that the amount of space desired will be given to 


each. We are respectfully, BOARDMAN & GRAY. 





Behr Brothers & Co, 
New York, June 15, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Replying to your communication of the 14th inst. we beg 
to state that we made application several months ago for 
a certain amount of space at Chicago. 

We fully agree with you that a space of 50,000 square 
feet is entirely inadequate for the musical industry, and in 
case we could not place a satisfactory number of our in- 
struments in the space finally «'lotted to us we should cer. 


tainly not exhibit at all. yours truly, 
Benrk Brotuers & Co. 


Francis Bacon, 
New York, June 15, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Yours of the 14th inst. in regard to the piano exhibit at 
the world’s fair at Chicago is received. We have applied 
for space at the exhibition and hope to get what we asked 
for. We can hardly say at present what we will doif we are 


not given desired space. Yours truly, 
FRANCIS BACON. 





Behning & Sons. 
New York, June 15, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

Yours of 14th inst. is at hand and in reply we beg to state 
that we yesterday applied for space at the world’s fair. 
As soon as we receive a reply we will let you know the re. 
sult. Yours truly, BEUNING & Sons. 


Wm. H. Bush & Co. 
Cuicaco, June 18, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

In answer to yours of the 14th inst. would say we intend 
to make a moderate exhibit. We made our application for 
space some time since. We are inclined to believe a 
reasonable space will be granted for all musical instru- 
ment manufacturers, in which they may show a sufficient 
variety of their instruments and materials. 

Yours respecfully, Wo. H. Busu & Co, 


Clough & Warren Company. 
Derrorr, Mich,, June 15, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
We do not expect to exhibit. Yours truly, 
CLouGcH & WARREN CoMPANY, 





A. B. Chase Company. 
Norwatk, Onto, June 16, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Replying to your circular letter of 14th inst. will say 
that we have made application for what space we will 
need to properly exhibit our pianos and organs at the Co. 
lumbian Exposition. 

If other manufacturers who desire to exhibit do the same 
then the commissioners will have some basis on which to 
e-timate the amount of space needed for this department. 
Unless they do this the manufacturers can only blame 
themselves if they do not get all the space they need. 
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When they all do this and the space is finally cut down to 
50,000 feet, sufficient only for two or three instruments 
from each manufacturer, then it will be time to decide 
what course to pursue. We do not intend to exhibit our 
goods unless we can do so with credit to ourselves and the 
great State of Ohio, under whose star our factory has been 
developed, Yours truly, A.B. CHase Company. 





E. P. Carpenter & Co. 
BratrLesoro, June 15, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

We are in receipt of your circular letter of the 14th, and 
in reply to same will say we have already made application 
for space at the world’s fair, but, of course, we have had 
no reply as to what amount has been allotted to us. We 
are well aware that 50,000 square feet is altogether too 
small for any proper representation of pianos and organs, 
but if we are allotted space enough for but one organ we 
shall exhibit, though we hope it can be brought about so 
that the manufacturer will be allowed enough space to 
make at least a representative exhibit of his goods. 

Yours very truly, E. P. CARPENTER & Co. 





F. Connor. 
New York, June 17, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Your favor of the 14th inst. to hand. I have not applied 
for space to exhibit my pianos at the world’s fair. I con- 
template exhibiting one each of my different style pianos, 
and don’t think I would exhibit one instrument. By ex- 
hibiting only one instrument | should not be doing justice 
to myself, as it would only represent one style of the in- 
strument which I manufacture; besides, it would cost the 
same to exhibit one as it would a half dozen. 


Yours truly, F, CoNNor. 





Decker Brothers. 
New York, June 15, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

In reply to your favor of the 14th inst., referring to the 
world’s fair, would say that we applied for space last fall, 
but so far have heard of no allotment having been made 
to us. 

We are not at this moment prepared to state whether we 
should care to exhibit, in the event that we were given 
space but for one piano, but at any rate we should not ex- 
hibit for competition, 

We shall be glad to be informed of further developments 
in the proposed plan of taking concerted action in the mat- 
ter of the exhibition, and remain, 


Yours truly, DECKER BROTHERS, 





Emerson Piano Company. 
Boston, June 15, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

Yours of June 14 is received. Our application, made sev- 
eral months since, for space at the world’s fair exhibit was 
duly acknowledged, but no assignment has yet been made 
to us. The space you name is entirely inadequate, and 
under such circumstances we should not wish to exhibit. 
If, however, the manufacturers should exhibit we should 
not wish to be left. In such case we could probably make 
as good a show with an ‘‘ Emerson 14”’ as any. 

Yours truly, EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 
P. H. Powers, Treasurer, 





J. & C. Fischer. 
New York, June 15, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Replying to your favor of the 14th inst., would state that 
we made our application for space at least a year ago, or at 
the time the application blanks were sent out by the com- 
mittee at Chicago, since which time we have had no com- 
munication whatsoever from the committee, and we do not 
know what amount of space will beallotted tous. Wehave 
made no preparations, for the reason that we do not know 
how many pianos we may exhibit. If, as you state, there 
should be room for only one instrument, we certainly 
should not take part in the exhibition. 

Yours respectfully, J. &C. Fiscner. 





Farrand & Votey Organ Company. 
Derroir, June 16, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Your favor of the 14th has been received. We have made 
application for space in the Columbian Exposition. We 
did not know how much the space set apart for goods 
would be in our line, but we made an application for good 
space and have it on file. Yours respectfully, 

FARRAND & VoTEY ORGAN CoMPANY. 





Fort Wayne Organ Company. 
Fort Wayng, June 18, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courter : 

We are in receipt of your letter of 14th inst., and in reply 
would say we have made application for space for the 
world’s fair. We have not decided fully as to what our 
course will be in case 50,000 square feet is all they will 
allow for the musical exhibit. There is no question about 
this space being entirely too small to make a satisfactory 
exhibition of this industry. Your truly, 

Fort WAYNE ORGAN ComMPANy. 





Guild Piano Company. 
Boston, June 15, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

It is our purpose to exhibit our pianos at the world’s fair; 
but if we are able to secure space for only one piano we 
will be inclined to give up the idea unless we should con- 
sider it of sufficient importance to show our new action, 
tuning device and other improvements, which we might be 
able to do in the exhibit of one piano only. 

Yours truly, Gero. M. GUILD, Manager. 





Hook & Hastings. 
Kenpat Green, Mass., June 18, 1892. 


Editors Musical Courier : 

In reply to your valued favor of the 14th inst., we would 
say that we at one time had abandoned the idea of making 
an exhibit at the world’s fair, but at the present time we 











are unable to say positively whether we shall or shall not 
do so, as we now have the matter under consideration, Of 
course we would insist upon having proper space, or drop 
the matter. Yours truly, Hook & HASTINGS. 


Hallet & Davis Company. 
Boston, June 16, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

We have made application to the world’s fair for space, 
and they have registered our name and given it a num- 
ber. We would think that the amount of space that you 
say they have set apart is entirely too small for any proper 
exhibition of musical instruments. 

If we could not have space to represent a fairly repre- 
sentative stock of what we make, and we make over 40 
different styles, we should not care to exhibit at all. We 
hope there may be some concerted action taken by the 
trade to give the musical instrument industry proper space, 
and shall be glad to hear from you what is being done in 
regard to it. Yours truly, 

HALLeT & Davis Company. 


Hallett & Cumston. 
Boston, June 15, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
Replying to yours of yesterday, would say that we have 
made no neptonee for space at the world’s fair. 
ours truly, HALLETT & CumstTon. 





Hazelton Brothers. 
: New York, June 15, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

We have applied for space and will certainly expect 
enough to properly exhibit our goods for competition. We 
will decide upon our course of action upon receipt of 
amount of space allowed. Yours, 

HAZELTON BROTHERS. 





W. W. Kimball Company. 
Cuicaco, June 17, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Your esteemed favor of the 14th inst. at hand and noted. 
We made application for space some months ago for enough 
to hold about 10 or 12 instruments, and have not been 
advised since that a less amount will be awarded to us. 
Should the award of space be only sufficient room for one 
or possibly two pianos our thought is that we would not 
exhibit at all. However, we do not wish to be captious in 
matters of this kind and will be contented with our pro 


rata with others. Yours truly, 
W. W. KimMBALL Company, 


Krell Piano Company. 
Cincinnati, June 16, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier: 

In reply to yours of the 14th inst., will say that we have 
applied for space at the world’s fair, but we have received 
no other information regarding it than that we were as- 
signed to the Department of Liberal Arts and our applica- 
tion was No, —— 

We do not quite understand what you are aiming at. If 
it is a movement that will be for the benefit ef ourselves as 
well as others in securing ample space for a first-class ex- 
hibit we are heartily in the movement with you. 

The question that arises is, how many of the piano 
manufacturers desire to make an exhibit? It is hardly 
likely that every one or even half of them will. We would 
hardly care to make an exhibit of just one instrument, as 
the result would not justify the outlay of trouble and 
expense. Yours very truly, KRELL PIANO CoMPANY. 





William Knabe & Co. 
Battimore, June 15, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

In reply to your favor of the 14th inst., beg tosay that we 
made application for space for the world’s fair already last 
September. Noting your remark regarding limited space 
set aside for musical exhibits, would say that we do not 
think any piano manufacturer would be justified in exhibit- 
ing if space for only one instrument were allotted to him. 

Yours truly, WILLIAM KNABE & Co. 





Keller Brothers & Blight. 
BripGcerorr, June 15, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

In reply. We would not care to exhibit at all unless we 
have space to show all our designs. We have been an 
interested spectator to the controversy and have about 
made up our minds that the musical department, if 
there is one, will have few attractions to warrant the neces- 
sary effort to secure the amount of space needed. We are 
interested in our State exhibit and have been looking to 
that for an outlet to our ambitious s/atu filius. 

Under the circumstances we think that if we had a big 
bass drum outside the door we’d make things hum, and 
thus attract more solid advertisement than if cooped up 
with a thousand others of this nation. 

Yours respectfully, KELLER BroTHERS & BLIGHT. 


A. Lehr & Co. 
Easton, June 20, 1892 


Editors Musical Courier : 

Answering your recent favor pertaining to exhibit ofmu- 
sical instruments at the world’s fair, would say that we 
have made application for space. Having learned that 
only 50,000 square feet had been set apart for such exhibit, 
we applied for a very moderate amount of space—enough 
to show only several of our instruments. While we recog- 
nize the fact that the space is entirely inadequate for any 
proper display, still as we confine ourselves to the manufac- 
ture of seven ectave piano style organs, of which all the 
styles are of a somewhat similar design and of one grade, 
we would consider that space for even one instrument 
would be of value to us, and we would very probably make 


use of it. Very truly yours, 
™ A. Lenr & Co. 





Loring & Blake Organ Company. 
Worcester, June 17, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
Your letter of the 14th inst. relative to the musical 
instrument exhibition at the world’s fair is athand. We 
are taking no interest whatever regarding this exhibition, 
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as we are not going to have the ‘‘ Palace Organs”’ there. 
If we were we should not go with one or two organs, but 
carry a full line of samples, We think the space allotted 
to the music trade is entirely too small, and as our trade is 
one of the leading industries of the country, manufacturers 
should be allowed to exhibit a complete line of their man- 
Yours respectfully, 


ufactures. 
Lorine & BLAKE ORGAN COMPANY. 





Lindeman & Sons Piano Company. 
Naw York, June 17, 1892 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Some little time since we applied to the proper officials 
at Chicago for space at the world’s fair for an exhibit of 
yianos, but have received no acknowldgement of it as 

We therefore cannot say now what we will do. 

Yours truly, 
LINDEMAN & Sons PIANO CoMPANY. 


our | 
yet. 


M. P. Moller. 
Hacerstown, June 20, 1892 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

Your favor received. We would like to exhibit two in 
struments, one of each kind—a medium size two manual 
pipe organ and a regular size cabinet organ. 

Yours truly, M. P. MOLLER 
Miller Organ Company. 


Lupanon, June 15, 1892. 





Leditors Musical Courier 

We have not made application for space. 

go with less than six organs. 
Yours truly, 


We would not 


MILLER ORGAN COMPANY. 


Mathushek Piano Manufacturing Company. 
Nuw Haven, June 16, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
We certainly would not exhibit if only allowed space for 
Yours truly, 


one piano, 
HEK PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


MATH 





Mason & Hamlin O, and P. Company. 
Boston, June 15, 1892. 

kditors Musical Conrie 

In reply to yours of the 13th inst., we would say that 
we have all along thought that 50,000 square feet was de- 
cidedly too small a space for world’s fair authorities to set 
apart for musical exhibits. No, we most decidedly should 
not exhibit if we could show but one instrument. 
we should not exhibit unless we can have satisfactory space 
We have already sent in applica 


Indeed, 


for organs and pianos, 
tions for space. 

In this connection we would like to state that we have 
also written to the world’s fair authorities that it seemed 
tous right and proper that special awards should be allowed 
for special or radical improvements in piano construction. 
As the trade seems to be opposed to general awards, we do 
not care to act at variance with this, but we feel very 
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strongly that special awards should be granted. As inven- 
| tors of one of the greatest improvements in piano construc- 
| tion, we feel very sanguine that we should secure a special 
| award for the Mason & Hamlin screw stringer, and we 
| think others who have invented particular or radical im- 
| provements should also receive some form of awards for 
the same. We should be glad to know your views in regard 
| to this matter. Very truly yours, 

Mason & HAMLIN O. AND P. ComPANy. 

| 





McCammon Piano Company. 
OnronTa, June 16, 1892. 

| Editors Musical Courier ; 
| We beg to acknowledge the receipt of your favor under 
date of June 14, 1892. In reply would say that we have not 
made an application for space at the coming world’s fair 
at Chicago. Our reason has been that from appearances 
we did not believe that such allotment would be satis- 
factory to us. While we would like to make an exhibit, 
provided we could make a creditable one, we would not be 
willing to make an exhibit unless we could have sufficient 
room to show a fair line of our pianos instead of one or two 
or possibly three, as present appearances would indicate. 
We do not believe an exhibit would be a credit to us un- 
less we could show at least 10 pianos. Under no circum- 
stances would we exhibit a single instrument. 

Yours respectfully, MCCAMMON PIANO ComPANyY, 





Newby & Evans. 
‘ New York, June 15, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courter : 

In reply to your favor of 14th inst., yes, we have applied 
for space to exhibit our pianos at the world’s fair in Chi- 
cago, but if we cannot get space enough to make a reason. 
able display think we shall decline to exhibit. Can, how- 
ever, answer your question more fully after some definite 
announcement has been made by the managers of the fair. 

Very respectfully yours, Newsy & Evans. 
Newman Brothers Company. 
Cuicaco, June 17, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

Your valued favor of the 14th inst. received and noted. 
In answer will say that we have applied for space for 15 dif- 
ferent styles of organs, and if we cannot get space for 
more than one instrument we will not exhibit at all. 

Yours very truly, NEWMAN BROTHERS CoMPANY. 


Pollock & Co. 





New York, June, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

Replying to your inquiry in reference to the exhibit of 
musical instruments at the world’s fair: 

We were inclined to apply for space, but on receiving 
particulars of space allotted, &c., we failed to see where 
the exhibition part came in. We can imagine nothing but 
a conglomeration of instruments crowded together, with the 
pleasure of saying ours was among them. We have not given 








the matter further thought and think the time rather short 


to secure the proper accommodation and to make the 
necessary preparations. Under the circumstances it would 


be impossible for us to participate. Respectfully, 
PoLLock & Co. 





Needham Piano Organ Company. 
New York, June 15, q 
Editors Musical Courier ;: Bt es 
Your favor of the 14th is at hand. We have made a 
general application for space at the world’s fair, but have 
not as yet made any specifications of the exact amount 
wanted. If we were to be limited to space sufficient for one 
instrument only we should, of course, not make an ex- 
hibition. Yours truly, 
NEEDHAM PIANO ORGAN ComPANY, 
Chas. H. Parsons, President. 


Sohmer & Co, 
New York, June 16, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

In reply to your favor of the 14th inst., would say that 
we applied for space at the world’s fair some time ago. 
Our application was acknowledged in circular form, but 
we have heard nothing from them since. 

If we could not exhibit more than one instrument we 
should certainly not make an effort at all. 


Yours truly, SoHMER & Co, 





Shaw Piano Company, 
Erie, Pa., June 16, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Replying to your inquiry of the 14th would say that we 
have applied for space at the world’s fair exposition 
through the Pennsylvania department, but we have not 
been allotted any particular space as yet. If there is room 
for but one piano to be exhibited we certainly would not 
go into the world’s fair in any such manner as that, as 
there would be no object in it. 

Very respectfully yours, 


Schubert Piano Company. 
New York, June 15, 1892, 


SHAW PIANO COMPANY, 


Editors Musical Courier : 

Your favor of the 14th inst. came duly to hand and con. 
tents noted. And we beg to say in reply that our company 
have made application for space at world’s fair, and we 
will make an exhibit, if it is only of one piano. 

Yours respectfully, 
SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 
Peter Duffy, President. 


B. Shoninger Company. 
New Haven, June 17, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 
In reply will say we have made application for space, 
and have applied for enough to make a fine exhibit. We 
hope that some action will be taken by the music trade in 
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THE HALLET & DAVIS. 


GRAND PIANOS 


Are Conceded to be Unexcelled for Effectiveness in 
Concert and Professional Work. 

















Artists recognize in them a capacity for expression and a degree of reserve power that 
establishes their comparative position in the musical world beyond question. 


The unmistakable marks of favor extended to them at the annual meetings of the 


-MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for several years are significant. 


Music and Drama, in a report of last year's meeting at Detroit, said: 


“At this meeting, where the work of the convention was laid out and despatched with a zeal 
and a_ go’ rarely equaled in meetings of this description, the Hallet & Davis piano was the 
acknowledged favorite and elicited an amount of enthusiastic comment never before heard in_ this 
aggregation of musical people, each of whom is a competent critic. There were other pianos there 
good ones, too—but it was the Hallet & Davis piano and management that was in touch with the 


convention and moved with it like a part of itself.” 


RECENT. CONCERT IN BOSTON the Masical 


In commenting upon a 
Courier says: 
“The tone of the piano filled the theatre, and proved that for carrying capacity and. that 


peculiar ¢zmédre that inspires an audience with a sense of confidence in the instrument, this piano 


was worthy of especial mention. It was a broad tone, virile and of commanding force—a_ noble 


tone. It is but common justice to the manufacturers to say that the grand piano used was of the 


Hallet & Davis manufacture.” 


GRANDS FURNISHED TO THE PROFESSION, either for private, class or 
concert work, on exceptional terms, and all efforts appreciated and appropriately recognized. 


Correspondence solicited. Catalogues and descriptive matter mailed free upon application. 


The Hallet & Davis Co, 


179 Tremont Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 
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reference to having space enough to make a proper exhibit ; 
at all events we shall make an exhibit. 
Yours truly, B, SHONINGER COMPANY. 


Tryber & Sweetland. 
Cuicaco, June 18, 1892, 

Editors Musical Courier 

In reply to your favor of the 14th, we have not applied 
for space for a display of our instruments at the world’s 
fair, for the reason that we were satisfied that we could not 
get room enough to display five or six instruments to good 
advantage. There will be considerable expense incurred 
in making a display of any kind, and we do not feel that 
we care to make the investment where the prospects of 
reasonable returns, in proportion to the amount of trouble 
and expense, are so small, From what we have learned by 
inquiry we believe that the manufacturers as @ rule have 
decided that they can display their instruments to better 
advantage in their warerooms and factories. Should there 
be any change whereby there was an opportunity to engage 
suflicient space for a proper display of our different styles, 
and the matter of ‘*premiums,’’ to which we object, was 
definitely settled, we might conclude to try to interest the 
people in the line of instruments we manufacture. 

Very truly yours, Tryper & SWEETLAND. 





E. Trowbridge. 
Frankiin, June 15, 1892, 
Aiditors Musical Courier: 
| have made no application for space at the world’s fair, 
and under the circumstances should not make an exhibit. 
Very truly, KE, TROWBRIDGE. 


Taber Organ Company. 
Worcester, June 15, 1892 
/cditers Musical Courter: 
Replying to yours of 14th, we have not made application 
for space, nor under the circumstance do we intend so to 
do Very truly TAbER OrGAN COMPANY. 





O. Wissner. 
Brooxkiyny, June 20, 1802. 
editors Musical Courier 

Owing to the absence of Mr. Wissner from the city your 
favor of che 14th inst., with reference to the world’s fair, has 
remained unanswered. We have to say, however, that we 
have not as yet made application for space in the exhibi 
tion, and would not feel justified in doing so with the 
limited space of 50,000 square feet set apart for the entire 
musical exhibit. 

As we would of course want to put more than one piano 
in space allotted, should think 150,000 square feet would 
hardly be large enough to allow each manufacturer a fair 
space, Yours very respectfully, (), WISSNER. 


Weaver Organ and Piano Company. 
New York, June 18, 1892 
Editors Musical Courier: 

Your favor of the 14th has been received, and in reply to 
the same we beg to state that we have not as yet decided 
as to whether we would make application for space at the 
world’s fair or not. We expect to decide the matter at the 
meeting of our directors in July, but we would not think of 
making an exhibit of one organ; if we cannot secure space 
for eight or ten it would not pay us to go to the expense of 
making a display. Yours very truly, 

WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO Company. 





Wilcox & White Manufacturing Company. 
Mexiven, June 17, 1892. 
Lditers Musical Courier: 

Replying to yours of the 14th, will say that on account of 
the very limited space allowed for the exhibit and display 
ef musical instruments at the world’s fair we have about 
come te the conclusion that we will not make any entry 
whatever. We think each manufacturer should be allowed 
to have at least sufficient room for the proper presentation 
of at least six styles. Yours respectfully, 

WILcox & WHITE ORGAN Company, 





Wegman & Co, 
: Avsurn, June 15, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
In reply to your favor, must say that we have applied for 
space in the world’s fair. 


Yours truly, Wecman & Co, 





Wm. E. Wheelock & Co, 
New York, June 15, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Replying to yours of 14th inst., we applied for space in 
the world’s fair with the intention of exhibiting, but unless 
we are allotted a reasonable space should not exhibit. 

Respectfully, Wo. E. WHEELocK & Co. 





Lawrence & Son Piano Company. 
Editors Musical Courier : pagina, res 
Your inquiry of the 14th inst. was duly received and in 
reply will say that as yet we have not made any application 
for space at the coming world’s fair to be held at Chicago. 
We may later on do something of the kind, but at this 
writing have net decided. Yours truly, 
LAWRENCE & Son Piano ComPANy. 





Daniel Morris. 
B : 28, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; spit calicfaaa 
I shall take no part in the exhibition at Chicago. 
Yours truly, DANIEL Morris. 





Barckhoff Church Organ Company. 
Editors Musical Courier ; ping eis, jarani 
Your letter of June 14 received, but owing to the absence 
of the writer in Chicago the answer has been delayed. 
Some time ago we applied for space in the world’s fair, 
but it has not as yet been granted. We learn from the De- 
partment of Liberal Arts, to which musical instruments 





belong, that there are more applications for space than can 
be granted on account of the limit of room. 

e intend to exhibit either a very large organ or three 
organs of medium size, making it an exhibition of church 
organ building art. 

We should be very sorry if the exhibition of musical in- 
struments would have to be too much crowded. 
We remain very truly yours, 
Tue BARCKHOFF CHURCH ORGAN COMPANY 





Story & Clark Organ Company. 
Curcaco, June 21, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

In reply to your favor of the 14th inst. we will say if 
what you state is true it certainly seems to us it is very 
necessary that some concerted action be taken by the 
music trade in regard to space at the world’s fair. Cer- 
tainly if we were allowed space enough te exhibit but 
two or three organs we would not exhibit. 

Should be very glad indeed to hear further from you re- 
garding this matter. Yours very truly, 

Srory & CLARK ORGAN COMPANY. 





Geo. P. Bent. 
Cuicaco, June 25, 1892. 


Musical Courier Company, New York City : 

GENTLEMEN.—In reply to yours of the 14th would say that 
I have applied for space, but shall consider that if 50,000 
square feet were to be equally divided among the makers 
of musical instruments who shall want to exhibit at the 
fair the space for each would be utterly inadequate, and 
certainly if there are as many applicants for space as | 
suppose there are, the space allotted to me under an equal 
division of the total amount would not enable me to 
make a satisfactory exhibit, and unless I can make one 
that is satisfactory to me I should not care to go into 
the fair at all with an exhibit. 


Yours truly, Gro. P. Bent. 


STARR. 


> 

HE remarkably kind and hospitable treatment ac- 
. corded to the Indiana Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion during their annual meeting last week at Rich- 
mond, Ind., by the piano manufacturing firm of 
James M. Starr & Co., of that city, has made an 
indelible impression upon the members of the asso- 
ciation, who will no doubt sooner or later show their 
appreciation. Many who visited the Starr factory 
were surprised that the State of Indiana contained 
within its borders so large and complete a_ piano 
manufacturing plant, and all were pleased with the 
character of the instruments manufactured by this 
well-known firm, 

No doubt that the firm will receive some of the 
opinions orally expressed about the Starr piano in the 
shape of written tributes, and, taken altogether, they 
must certainly be pleased at the most of the expres- 
sions constituting indorsements of the Starr piano that 
were dropped by teachers attending the meeting. 

The business of James M. Starr & Co. is unusually 
prosperous, growing and expanding at a most grati- 
fying rate, and indispensable to the future prosperity 
of Richmond. 

Up to June 23, on actual count, it was 30 per cent. 
ahead of the same period of 1891, and the firm occu- 
pies a considerable portion of its time in apologizing 
to its agents for its default in not shipping pianos 
more promptly. The abundance of orders makes it 
impossible to please every agent at the same time, 

The Messrs, Starr have built up a large and remu- 
nerative piano trade, their Western trade being con- 
trolled from Richmond, the Eastern from the head- 
quarters of Jack Haynes in this city. With the 
natural flow of orders, the additional sales made 
through the irresistible logic of Ben Starr and the 
orders secured by that indefatigable hustler, Jack 
Haynes, the Starr factory is good for full time and, in 
fact, overtime during the next six months of 1892, 





Grant Monument Fund. 
New York, June 28, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier, City : 

Sins—Please add to list of subscribers to Grant Monument Fund sent 
you for publication $10 since received from Messrs. M. P. Paillard & Co. 
(being their second subscription), swelling the total to $469.29. 

Respectfully, J. Howarp Foors, 
Chairman Committee 
Importers and Dealers in Musical Instruments, &c.,G. M. A. 


[This fund, it should be remembered, is entirely separate 
and distinct from that raised by the piano manufacturers, 
which amounted to over $1,700. ] 








—Mr. Harry Tremaine, of the AZolian Organ and Music Company, wil) 
spend his summer in New Hampshire. 

~The property known as Gray’s Wharf on Commercial! street, Boston, 
and the water front has been purchased by Mr. John C. Haynes, of the 
Oliver Ditson Company. Messrs. Silas Pierce and others sold it to him 
for $92,500, and Mrs, Dorothy G. Venneven also gave him a deed for an 
undivided fourth part of the property. The wharf is not far fsom the old 
gas plant, and has water at one end and on one side. The area is 67,000 
square feet, and the buildings are partly of wood and partly of brick, 
This is one of the largest transactions in this territory made in a long time. 
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GILDEMBBSTER & KRORGER 


Yoluntary Tributes 


A NUMBER OF REMARKABLE TESTIMONIALS. 


DEFINITE purpose and intention to secure testi- 
monials from artists and musicians in favor of 
a piano and organ is one method toward the accom- 
plishment of an important end in this line of trade. 
It is frequently resorted to, and if free from machina- 
tion is an excellent scheme to add lustre and prestige 
to one’s products. Many firms have accomplished 
this laudable object and are now, as they have been 
in the past, reveling in an abundauce of valuable 
testimonials which for commercial purposes are fully 
worth the loss of time, the difficulties and the discour- 
agements connected with accumulating them. 

To receive such testimonials from honorable artists 
and musicians constitutes a tribute of unusual value 
to any piano and organ manufacturer if he appreciates 
the use to which he can put them. 

To receive such testimonials as a voluntary tribute 
constitutes the highest possible compliment to and 
indorsement of the merit of the instrument to which 
they alludeand make reference. 

Messrs. Gildemeester & Kroeger desire to submit to 
the music profession and the music trade the follow- 
ing valuable letters received by them without any 
previous knowledge on their part, some of the signers 
being personally unknown to any member or attaché 
of their house : 


: New York, June 9, 1892, 
Messrs. Gildemeester & Kroeger : 


GENTLEMEN—Permit me to express to you my admiration 
for the excellent grand piano which you sent me and which 
has been in constant use. The superior tone, the singing 
quality and the sustaining power of your grand piano 
should secure the position as the leading piano of the 


world. Yours very truly, E, FurscH-MADI. 





New York, April 29, 1892. 
Messrs. Gildemeester & Kroeger, New York ; 

Dear Sirs—I cannot restrain to inform you of the great 
satisfaction I feel when I handle that beautiful grand you 
furnished Mrs. Fursch-Madi. 

As I have to play for her always when she is studying 
something new, and also have to assist her in coaching her 
more advanced pupils in opera parts, I frequently have 
the pleasure to touch this fine instrument and consider its 
tone a marvel of beauty. 

There is at present no greater display of the wonderful 
progress piano manufacturing has made in our days than 
this, your noble instrument, and I am sure that in the near 
future you will earn all the honors you deserve for your 
art. 

With the best compliments to both of you, gentlemen, 
believe me and allow me to sign as, Yours truly, 

FELIX JAEGER, 
Musical Director (Dr. Phil.), 
30 East Twentieth street. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., March 7, 1892. 
Messrs. Gildemeester & Kroeger, New York City : 

GENTLEMEN—I have used your piano constantly in my 
studio for my pupils’ use, in my own parlor for my own 
practice and pleasure, and in the many concerts in which I 
have played. 

My further experience enables me to say that for con- 
stant use theystand unequaled. Their beautiful quality of 
tone is superior to any piano that I have seen, either in this 
country or in Europe, and their immense volume of tone 
makes them most desirable for the use of the artist, and 
these expressions are shared by many of my artistic friends. 

Again congratulating you on your remarkable success, 

I remain, Sincerely yours, 
Aucust WM. HorrMan, Artist and Composer, 
formerly of Stuttgart. 





The eminence of Fursch-Madi and the reputation 
of Messrs. Jaeger and Hoffman as musicians make 
these testimonials of great value, but their chief im- 
portance to Gildemeester & Kroeger lies in the fact 
that they came to them on the strength only of the 
virtues and merits of their piano, which appealed to 
the artistic sensibilities of these musicians. 

They played, they constantly used the Gildemeester 
& Kroeger pianos, and the result of their intimacy 
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with these instruments was such that al! the quali- 
ties of tone and of touch were thoroughly revealed 
to them, and to such satisfaction that they were im- 
pelled to communicate their opinions to the makers, 
The above letters or testimonials are of immense 
value to Gildemeester & Kroeger in view of the cause 


of their existence, 


THE CAMP STENCIL. 


~ ra 

F it were possible to conduct the piano business on 
| the basis adopted by Mr. Camp, and carried out 
by him with comparative success during a long num- 
ber of years—if it were possible to do this without 
the fear of a public exposé such as has occurred in 
his case, as it has in the case of other stencilers, what 
would be the ultimate effect upon the piano trade of 
the Union ? 

Here is indeed a ponderous question which is sub- 
mitted to all the better elements of the piano trade 


for mental digestion. 


Let us suppose that the sale of stencil pianos as 
carried on by Mr, Camp entailed no danger whatever, 
Everyone will admit that its universality, if it were 


adopted by many others, would on account of the 
friction of competition destroy the large percentage 
of profits, and yet as no definite, fixed standard could 
be applied to the whole class of stencil pianos the rel- 
ative profits would be maintained, 

We speak now of a condition which implies the im- 
possibility of exposure, a hypothetical condition in 
which no MUSICAL COURIER exists, Such then being 
the case, each stenciler, each stencil firm could pros- 
per in comparison with its stencil rival in the ratio of 
its ability to prove the value of its name on a stencil 
plano. 

Naturally there would be some defined limit to the 
wholesale price of a special piano, yet as the name 
and not the quality of the piano would constitute the 
chief ingredient of its value to a dealer, the same 
piano, made in the same factory, costing the same 
price, could be sold by two or three different jobbing 
stencilers at three different and varying prices, and 
considering Mr, Camp's social, commercial and re- 
ligious prominence in Chicago his stencil piano would 
undoubtedly secure the highest figure. 

We are not unconscious of the implied compliment 
Mr. Camp's greatness, but 
inversely this makes Mr. Camp's stencil transactions 
just so much more heinous, 

If Mr. Camp were a cheap dealer, a mere tyro in 
the business, a jobber whose credit is unstable and 
who had to resort to stenciling to meet pressing finan- 
cial demands, a merchant who occupied no social or 
other standing in the community, if Mr. Camp were 
one of this class his stencil transactions would have 
only a transitory, a temporary, effect that would or 
could be remedied by one single blow from THE Mu- 
sicaL Courter, for this paper, as the record shows, 
has stopped stencil traffic in many instances with one 


in this concession to 


article, 

But Mr. Camp is an important factor in the Chicago 
trade, a world’s fair commissioner, a representative 
character, a citizen with a record, a man of reputation, 
a member of organizations in which he is held in 
esteem, and a jobber whose name carries weight 
through the whole Western piano trade. Mr. Camp's 
case is far more grave and significant than that of 
the ordinary small stenciler, and if it were possible 
for him to continue, unopposed, his stencil business 
its effects upon the whole Western piano trade would 
be absolutely demoralizing and any effort to restore 
it to a healthy basis fraught with the greatest and 
most discouraging difficulties. 

To resume our original argument then, what would 
be the result if Mr, Camp could continue uninterrupt- 
edly this vile stencil traffic, if no methods were at 
hand to demonstrate the character of the stencil and 
its unhealthy influence upon legitimate trade ? 

Why, in less time than it takes to wink, dozens of 
clever imitators of Mr, Camp would be offering the 
very same kind ofa piano, stenciled with their various 
names and trade marks to the wholesale trade and 
also retail them. They would offer their trash at 


lower prices than Mr. Camp gets for his boxes be- 
cause they would not have Mr, Camp's valuable name, 
and no matter at what prices these stencil boxes were 
offered Mr, Camp would still maintain his prices be- 
cause his stencil box is called “ Camp& Co.” In fact 
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he could then afford to ask even more than he does 
now, for although these ungodly pianos came from 
the same factory he could claim that the name upon 
them sells them, 

Such are some of the aspects of this miserable 
stencil business; this carbuncle on the body of the 
piano trade ; this deflector of virtue in the music 
business ; this tempter of the piano man who wants to 
do a trade in legitimate goods. 

There is only one salvation for the legitimate piano 
trade of this country, and one guardian of its interests 
and protector from the incursions of the stencil, and 
that of course is THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

The stencil is a sneak now when it formerly was 
bold and defiant. It gets about like a thief in the 
night or a bunco steerer in the day time, when it for- 
merly stopped you like a Claude Duval. It is in dis- 
grace, and it is time that a man like Mr, Camp should 
publicly proclaim that he is through with it. 

Trade in Buffalo. 

URTZMAN & CO. when in their old quarters 
K on Broadway were not only somewhat out of the 
way for customers to visit them, but on account of the 
limited area of their factory could not apportion space for 
a wareroom, and their salesmen were in consequence 
mixed up with the manufacturing part of the business, in 
having to display pianos in such departments of the works 
as could be spared for storing a finished instrument. 

One of the most desirable features of their new factory 
is the wareroom for displaying pianos to both wholesale 
and retail customers. Situated as their building is, directly 
on the corner of broad and beautiful streets among the 
most desirable in Buffalo, the outlook is bright and pleas- 
ant, while the large plate glass windows on three sides 
furnish a light like noonday. The ceiling is high and the 
acoustic properties excellent. 

As the retail business of Kurtzman & Co. is an impor- 
tant item with them, their pianos being most favorably 
known and sought after in Buffalo and vicinity, they carry 
a nice line of finished pianos in beautiful fancy cases al- 
ways on exhibition in this wareroom. 

In the wholesale and manufacturing departments Mr. 
Louis Kurtzman reports a profitable business since January 
1 last considerably in advance of the year previous for the 
same period. He has just returned from a successful trip 
among some of their agents and found favorable conditions 
all along the line. 

The absence of Mr. Cordes—upon whom devolved the 
management of the office affairs—who has been so se- 
riously ill for several months, is keenly felt by all. His 
condition is improving and he will in all probability soon 
be found in his accustomed place. 

Among the retail establishments that of Denton, Cottier & 
Daniels is beyond question the largest in Buffaloand among 
the most extensive ones in the State. 

In rebuilding after the fire of last fall every care was 
taken that the fittings should be after the most approved 
and modern designs, and in point of beauty and conven- 
ience their store building is a model. 

Here are found the Steinway, Steck, A. B. Chase, Hallet 
& Davis and other well-known makes. 

Continuing up the main street the old quarters of Wahle 
& Sons are passed. 

This business since the death of Mr. Wahle, senior, 
seems to be rusting out. The son, Max Wahle, who be- 
came the possessor of the business, is perhaps satisfied 
with the couple of hundred of thousands which came to 
him from the estate, and does nut show that enterprise 
which characterized the workings of his father. 

He has lost some valuable agencies lately, which would 
indicate a disposition on the part of manufacturers to place 
their instruments in the hands of only wideawake dealers. 

Geo. F, Hedge & Son Co., at 577 Main street, are handling 
the Knabe, Conover, Bradbury and others, and are a progres- 
sive house. They reach out for trade, taking in smaller 
towns near Buffalo perhaps more than any other firm there. 
They carry an unusually large stock exclusively of pianos, 
no sheet music or small musical instruments being handled. 

One of the landmarks in the trade in Buffalo is Mr. Ed. 
Moeller, whose place of business, Nos. 22, 24 and 26 Chip- 
pewa street, has become so familiar to the citizens, For 
21 years Mr. Moeller has been the agent for Decker Broth. 
ers’ pianos, and speaks of them with pride and satisfaction. 
He will not object to being quoted as remarking that ‘1 
have made a study of pianos during mv lifetime, have 
gone carefully into the details of mechanism, quality of 
tone, workmanship and durability, and I unhesitatingly give 
it as my opinion that there is not made to-day an instrument 
the superior of the Decker Brothers.”’ 

Mr. Moeller has been very successful in placing these 
pianos in Buffalo, and believes that more of them have 
been sold than any other one of first-class make. He is cer- 
tainly very enthusiastic over the result of his 20 years’ 
agency with these goods, and with just cause. The 
Kranich & Bach, Gildemeester & Kroeger, Emerson, Wiss- 





ner and others are also placed in his hands and he is doing 
a good business with them. 

Mr. Moeller is the owner of the block in which his piano 
rooms are located, and has recently fitted up a vacant 
room, No. 18, in the same building for a music store and has 
rented it to Mr. A. Hermann, who will put in a full stock of 
sheet music and musical instruments. 

Mr. Hermann is a man of experience, and will beyond 
question have a profitable share of the business in these 
lines. 

Another new enterprise will open this week, adding one 
more piano wareroom and a couple of hustlers to the music 
trade of Buffalo. 

Cullis & De Vine, with the ‘* matchless Shaw ”’ as a leader, 
have elegantly fitted up No. 9 West Huron street, and will 
engage with all comers in placing these instruments. 
The Cornet also will be handled by them. 

Mr. De Vine has been known for some years about Buf- 
falo as a competent tuner and honorable business man, 
and starts in his new enterprise with many friends and 
well wishers. He is bright and a good talker, fully posted 
on the different makes of pianos, and there should be no 
reason why the venture will not prove successful. His 
partner, Mr. Cullis, is a man of means and business ex- 
perience, although in otherlines. Their leaderis the Shaw. 

They are both pushing and energetic, and have the ad- 
vantage of starting with a piano as a leader that is being 
crowded to the front with the most dogged persistency 
which brains and money can inspire. 

Chas H, Utley, of 82 Pear! street, has secured the agency 
for the Chickering & Sons pianos for Buffalo. 

This opening for the Chickering pianos is a fortunate one, 
as Mr. Utley has been very successful with other makes 
and, with the prestige which such instruments as the 
Chickering gives him, becomes one of the most formidable 
competitors in the trade. Vose & Sons, Schubert and 
Shoninger pianos are included in his stock. 

Mr. Frank Knoll has very handsome warerooms in the 
Masonic Hall Building, 45 Niagara street. 

This building was completed only a year ago and is one 
of the finest in Buffalo. 

He carries a fine line of sheet music, small musical in- 
struments and several popular makes of pianos. 

The retail business in Buffalo since January 1 has been 
fully up to the standard of previous years, and in most 
cases ahead, Collections are reported slow. 

The bulk of pianos are sold on the instalment plan, 
it being the general custom to add interest on all time 
sales, which is paid with the last instalment. This adds to 
the purchase price from $30 to $40. The customer has, under 
these conditions, the slight advantage of not being pressed 
for final payment to the point of losing his piano except 
in special cases, as with interest added more leniency is 
shown, and when there seems a possibility of the customer 
paying up stringent action is rarely taken. 


A Chance. 

IVE, experienced, middle aged business man, 
familiar with the piano and kindred trades of America 
and Europe, desires permanent connection with a good 
house in any part of the Union, Educated, fine linguist, 
good writer and talker, hard worker, of strictly business 
habits but agreeable ways, equally fit for office, road and 
factory. Offers facilities for reaching foreign markets. 
Can take an interest. Best references. For particulars 

apply to MusicaL Courter Company, New York. 


Fire. 
DISPATCH from Winston, N. C., states 
A that the Standard Music Company of that place 
have been burned out, together with other business houses 
Particulars have not yet been received, 
It is not known 


in their vicinity. 
but it is thought the loss will be heavy. 
whether they are insured. 








Another Corporation. 

NDER the laws of the State of Michigan the 
U Michigan Automatic Music Company has filed articles 
of association. It will manufacture and sell automatic mu- 
sical machines, with headquarters at Detroit. The capital 
stock is $150,000 and is held by M. V. Brady, of Providence, 
R. I.; Michael Brennan and Caspar Lingemann, of Detroit ; 
H. W. Burgett, of Boston, and E. P. Carpenter, of Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 








Not Bad for Dull Times.- 


HE piano business of Mason & Hamlin’s Bos- 

ton house for the first five months of this year shows 

an increase of 50 per cent. over the same period in last 

year. This house has been behind orders on a number of 

their upright styles for the past three months. Truly the 
success of the Mason & Hamlin piano is great.—Ex. 


Mr, W. A, Dean, who several months ago retired from the piano busi- 
ness at Sioux City to engage in real estate speculations, has decided to re- 
turn to his first love, and will shortly be in the field with a newly furnished 
music store. 
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Fiaye no superior in workmanship, 



















and especially excel in fine action 





and tone regulating. 
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Dealers find them easy to sell, and 
the profits larger than on any other 
high grade Piano on the market. 
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Dealers in unoccupied territory 
are cordially invited to call at our 


New York Store, or at the factory 








at Norwalk, and be convinced of 


the truth of the above statement. 
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NEW YORK WAREROOMS : FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: 
86 FIFTH AVENUE. NORWALK, OHIO. 
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An Interesting Case. 
CCORDING to the “ Mail” Toronto, 
A Canada, D, W. Karn & Co., of that place, have issued 
a writ against the Canadian Pacific Railway for $2,580, 
the of 64 organs and the freight on the instru- 
ments to Liverpool. The organs were shipped to a firm 
in Liverpool, who failed, and the manufacturers stopped 
the consignment at Boston. Ww. 
Karn & Co, forwarded the organs on to Liverpool, where 
they were te be held subject to their order. but the steam- 
ship company delivered them to the man to whom they 
The present 


of 


price 


Three weeks later D. 


were originally consigned ; hence the action, 
advertised London agents for the Karn organs are the 
Schreiber Piano Company, and we do not recall whom they 
succeeded, From the meagre facts at hand it would seem 


that the case promises to be a complicated one and one to 


be long contested, 


Ornamenting the Piano. 
HE two most perverse and uncompromising 
obstacles to woman's penchant for household decora 


T 


tion. She has put petticoats on her lamps, flounces on her 
footstools, sashes on her chair backs and neckties on her 
vases, but the grim aggressiveness of the radiator and the 


rigid uprightness of the piano have been proof against her 


blandishments in their integrity of ugliness until recently, | 


when a clever women did what all the women are wonder. 
ing now that they did not do sooner, put an apron on the 
heater and a stole on the plano. 

Above the radiator pipes are fitted two shelves en brack- 
ets and on these are arranged with a woman’s happy knack 
of careless grace a few loops, a bit of bric-A-brac, an odd 
clock, a photograph, arose jar or a vase of flowers. From 
1 brass rod along the edge of the lower shelf hangs the 
apron curtain of softly shimmering ‘‘ shadow silk,’’ or dull 
velours embroidered with a band of color, or if the woman 
be the happy possessor of a bit of Eastern fabric rich in a 
wealth of color and gleaming with threads of gold, this 


makes a most effective hanging for the heater. The cur- 


tain is divided down the centre, and on cool days, when | 


heat is imperative, it is pushed back either side out of the 
way. 

And the stole which emanated from the fanciful soul of 
an cesthetically pious damsel, which may be laid along the 
top of an upright or thrown across the body of a baby 


grand piano, is of heavy white silk, its brocaded pattern | 


| 
tion are the piano and the steam radiator of modern inven. | 


| embossed or outlined with gold cord or thread, and its 
notched ends finished with bullion fringe. It should be cut 
a trifle longer than if made for the tallest and stateliest 
priest of the church militant, interlined with buckram and 
sloped out exaggeratedly at the neck. Heavy white corded 
silk is sometimes used and embroidered with passion flowers 
in gold.—New York ‘Sun.”’ 





Invitation. 

ESSRS. GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER 

M respectfully invite the members of the Music Teach- 

ers’ National Association, assembled at Cleveland, to in 

spect specimens of their pianos at the Hollenden Hotel, 

where their upright and grand pianos are on exhibition. 

Pianists who desire to use these instruments during their 

| stay at Cleveland are welcome to do so, and are also noti- 

fied that they can arrange to have their rehearsals for solos 

| or piano duets at the rooms of Gildemeester & Kroeger at 

the Hollenden. The same also applies to rehearsals of 
songs with piano accompaniments. 


Music Publishers Meet. 
HE annual meeting of the Music Publishers’ 
Board of Trade occurred at the Gilsey House on 
Tuesday, June 21, at noon. Messrs. Lyon & Healy, John 
C. Haynes & Co., Oliver Ditson Company, C. H. Ditson & 
Co., John Church & Co., Wm. A. Pond & Co., Root & Son 
Music Company, Chicago Music Company, John T. Ellis 
& Co. and J. E. Ditson & Co. were represented. None but 
routine business was transacted, there being no disputes or 
grievances brought up and the questions concerning copy- 
right being tabled until after the decision of the test suit 
between Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. and the Oliver Dit- 
son Company. 
The election of officers resulted in the selection of Mr. 
John C, Haynes as president and Mr. Chas, H. Ditson as 
secretary and treasurer. 








Mr. John Friedrich, of John Friedrich & Brother, the violin makers, 
left New York on June 16 per the Normannia to visit London, Paris and 





Germany 
The Bridgeport Organ Company have been granted a permit to build 
an addition to their factory for the enlargement of their stencil operations. 
A town that holds Barnum's winter quarters and the Bridgeport Organ 
| Company's stencil shop must be a great place for folks to live in. 
The Terre Haute * Evening Mail"’ gives a long account of the open 
ing of the new branch piano and music house of Emil Wulschner & Son, 
Fred Paige is the manager, and with the advent of the 
The absorbing of Indiana 


of Indianapolis. 
branch the old house of W. H. Paige ceases, 
firms by Emil Wulschner & Son goes on merrily. 





Lawrence & Son Piano Co. 


ed 


The New Company at Marietta, Ohio, Organized. 


The removal of the Lawrence & Son Piano Company from 
Boston to Marietta is almost completed. On June 16 a meet 
ing of the stockholders was held and the following board 
of directors was selected: Daniel W. Crosby, Arthur T. 
Lawrence, Thos. W. Moore, Daniel B. Torpy, D. P. Bos- 
worth, Jos. H. Grafton and Taskar B. Bosworth, This 
board then met and elected D, W. Crosby president, T, W. 
Moore vice-president, and D. P. Bosworth secretary and 
treasurer. 

On the 23d contracts were given for bracing up the large 
factory building, leveling the floors, laying new floors in 
the two upper stories, and for removing all machinery to 
the lower room, and for taking out the steam heating pipes. 
Contract was given for replacing all broken glass in the 
140 windows and doors and repainting the same. 

A force of men has begun erecting four dry houses; the 
brick to be used in the elevator, which will be placed con 
venient to the front and be a part of the angle wall that 
will be eventually built in, filling in the space between the 
two main buildings across the front, is on hand. 

Active work will continue, and the Boston factory will be 
brought out as soonas the buildings can be gotten ready. 
It is hoped to turn out pianos by August 1. 


Thomas T, Jones, piano and organ dealer, Mahanoy City, Pa., has 
confessed judgment for $2,000, 

—G,. Kusterman, the Green Bay, Wis., piano and organ man, was in 
Washington last week with a loca! society on an excursion. 

—Messrs. Orton Brothers, of Butte, Mon., held a formal opening last 
month at their store, 305 North Main street, which was largely attended 
and which called particular attention to their stock of pianos and organs. 

S.K. Murdock has purchased the business of J. L. Cotter, at Car- 
thage, Mo., Mr. Cotter again resuming a position with an Eastern house 
Eastern house not stated. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 





MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO. Waterloo, N_Y 


6” We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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These two cuts show a Mason & Hamuin Piano, Style 10, the left-hand cut showing the case in pieces, easily accomplished, so that the 
instrument may be carried up narrow stairways, &c., the right-hand cut showing the case set up. 
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A FEW PUBLIC 


HE NEW 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


Academy of Notre Dame 
Sisters of Notre Dame 

Altar Association, Cathedral 
Sisters of St. Joseph School 
Order of Golden Cross 
Montgomery Veteran Association 
Parker House 

Atlantic Associates 

St. Alphonso Society 
Battery A, Light Artillery 
Boston Tavern 

Clover Club 

Temperance Society of America 
Loyal Legion 

Algonquin Club 

Boston College 

Working Boys’ Home 
Webber Social Club 
Constitution Athletic Club 
North End Athletic Club 
Seneca Associates 

Everett Social Club 

Oolah Club 

Ilawthorn Associates 


Sisters of Charity 


Young Men’s Christian Association 
Convent of Hély Family 

Sisters’ School 

Queen Esther Lodge, I, O. O. F. 

G. A. BR. 

Hotel Phenix, 

Congregational Church 

St. Patrick’s Academy 

Mt. St. Joseph Academy 


lather Mathew Total Abstinence Society 
Kast Cambridge, Mass. 
Columbus, Tex. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Sisters of Divine Providence 
Dorchester Temple Baptist Church 
Drake University 


Denison Land and Investment Company 


Sisters’ School 

Grattan Literary Association 
Gata Psi Fraternity 

Phila Delta Chi Fraternity 

Chi Psi Fraternity 

Beaver Brook Lodge, 1. O. O. F. 
Sisters’ School 

Ilotel Anderson 

Clover Club . 

St. Dominick Association 


Columbia Theatre 
sowdoin Square Theatre 
Lothrop’s Grand Museum 
World’s Museum 
Reformed Church 
Massasoit Club 

Hook and Ladder Co, No. 4 
Hendricks Club 

Swedish Episcopal Church 
Paine Memorial Hall 
Elliot Associates 

St. Mary’s Hall 

Waupite Club 

G. A. R., Post 26 

Rambler Social Club 
Hook and Ladder Co. No. 17 
Winsor Associates 
Cottage Social Club 
Utaville Club 

Albany Associates 
Erminie Club 

Brookside Social Club 
Park Social Club 

Savage Club 


NULA 


AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


ND PIANOS, 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


Good Will Club 

Suffolk Club 

Thorndike Club 

Y.M C. A. Lyceum 

Lincoln Club 

Emerson Club 

E. Boston Cricket and Football Club 
Winthrop Junc. Winter Club 


Mayflower Social Club 
Parnell Club 

Moulton Association 
Maverick Wheel Club 
Franklin Social Club 
Webster Social Club 
Melvin Social Club 
Warren Associates 


Fitton Literary Inst. 


CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


City of Boston Alms House 
St. Francis De Sales Society 
Shurtleff Associates 


Thorndike Associates 
Mystic Social Club 


Belmont Associates 


Oakland Social Club. 


SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


SS. Peter and Paul Society 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
Eureka Associates 

Ilouse of Correction 
Sisters of Notre Dame 


St. Agnes Convent 

So. Boston Catholic Institution 
Ivy Glee Club 

Harwood Associates 


South Bay Association 


Roxbury Orchestral Club 





Arlington, Mass. 


Baltic, Conn. 
Brockton, Mass. 
. Bath, Me. 
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Bound Brook, N. J. 
. Catskill, N. Y. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Denison, Tex. 


Hyde Park, Mass. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Keene, N. H. 


Lowell, Mass, 
Lynn, Mass, 
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Lewiston, Me. 


Chester Hill Club . 

A. O. H. ° 

As You Like It Club 
Athletic Club 

Philo Celtic Society 

Philip Literary Association 
Columbia Bicycle Club . 
Sons of Veterans 

St. Aloysius School 

Sisters of the Holy Cross 
St. Aloysius Academy 
Grace M. E. Church 

School of Industrial Art 
Co. H, Twenty-second Regiment. 
Church of the Heavenly Rest 
Empire Club 

Henebund Society 

Signal Corps, First Brigade 
St. Gabriel’s Academy 
Sister Mary Regis . 
Manhattan Bicycle Club 
Hustlers’ Club 

Hearts of Oak Association 
Hotel Lawrence ° 
Congregational Church 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


. Milford, Mass. 
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. Melrose, Mass. 
Malden, Mass. 
Newtonville, Mass. 


North Attleboro, Mass. 
. Nashua, N. H. 
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New Lexington, Ohio, 


New York City, N. Y. 
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Old Orchard, Me. 
Plainfield, N. J. 





Baptist Church 

Convent of Mercy 

Preble Ilouse 

Y. M. C. Association 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
Independent Club . 

First Presbyterian Church 
Lehigh Hook and Ladder Co 
Sisters of Charity . 
Teeter f. : 
Young Ladies’ School 
Academy of Music 
Ursuline Convent 

Public Schools, 40 Pianos 
School Board . 

Blind Asylum 

Soldiers’ Ilome 

St. Sylvia's School 
Wakefield Bicycle Club 
Young Men’s Catholic Association 
National School of Design 
Sisters of Notre Dame 
Winchendon Band 


. Putnam, Conn 
Portland, Me 
Pittsfield, Mass 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Somerville, Mass. 
Springfield, L. L, N.\ 
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262 & 264 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


26,28 & 30 O'Farrell St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


157 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


98 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
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Free Trade or Reciprocity? 

HE question of free trade and reciprocity in 
articles of luxury has during the past month come 
pretty clearly to the front; firstly, owing to a suggestion 
made by one of the most important of our colonies to 
adopt a reciproc al fiscal polic y; with a view of keeping out 
of this country the products of those nations who have 
adopted a heavy tariff against our colonies and ourselves ; 
ind, secondly, owing to the strong speech of Lord Salis- 
bury at Hastings. Even the ‘‘Times,’’ which had always 
been in favor of free trade, admits that there is something 
to be said in favor of some arrangement with our colonies 
by which our goods could be admitted duty free, as against 
nations which severely tax foreign imports. Nor does the 
Radical party, on the eve of a general election, care to ar- 
gue that there is not something to be said in favor of fair 


trade, Mr. Labouchere, in his own paper of the 25th ult., 
gays very frankly: 

Neither in politics nor in political economy do I believe in principles of 
iniversal application, 1, therefore, am not so indignant as some of my 
friends at Lord Salisbury's observations at Hastings respecting free trade 
never have seen why free import should not be a matter of bargain 


Vor! 
It is a question of expediency rather than of principle 


between states 
not care two straws whether I am orthodox toa 


Like his lordship Td 

theory or not. We are inhabitants of a country very thickly populated, 
our population can only live by manutacturing for the outside mar 

ket 


Thus all parties seem, to a certain extent, to be in agree- 
ment, that under special circumstances the great barriers 
of free trade might be leveled, and that, at any rate as 
far as luxuries are concerned, some duties might be im. 
posed upon imported goods, not so much for the purpose 
of revenue as in order to secure better terms for some of 
our exports, The question we assume therefore has ceased 
to be a political one, for on the main principles there ap- 
pears to be no dispute, although when they come to put 
their principles into practice there is likely to be consider. 
able divergence of opinion upon details between Liberals 
and Conservatives. 

We can sum up the position very clearly even in our 
own trade. Americans, for example, refuse to take British 
pianos without an avewedly prohibitive import duty, al 
though they export to our shores a very large number of 
American reed organs, which they sell here without duty 
atall, The thick and thin supporters of free trade admit 
that this is unfair; but they say the matter cannot be 
helped. For it would, they argue, be unfair to compel the 
purchaser of an American reed organ to pay a few shillings 
more in the shape of duty in order that the manufacturer 
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of pianos should increase his exports. The adherents of 
reciprocity and fair trade, on the other hand, hold a differ- 
ent opinion. The unfairness of the bargain is admitted on 
both sides, and, indeed, the Americans themselves more 
than once have suggested in analogous cases that they 
would have no sort of grievance against the English Gov- 
ernment if it were to introduce a system of retaliatory 
duties, 

The Americans impose a duty of 35 per cent. upon Eng- 
lish pianos, and the adherents of fair trade would conse- 
quently impose a retaliatory duty of 35 per cent. upon 
American organs. This would assuredly create an outcry 
throughout the whole of the American trade, for the reed 
organ business, which, so far as the British market is con- 
cerned, at present is mainly confined to America, would 
then in all probability be transferred to England or Ger- 
many. Consequently—say the adherents of fair trade—the 
Governments would begin to bargain, and an equitable 
arrangement would be come to, whereby the duty would 
be reduced or taken off American organs and English 
pianos simultaneously, No doubt we should hear from 
America the argument that inany case British pianos would 
not stand the American climate ; but it is, nevertheless, an 
extraordinary fact that European musical instruments can- 
not be kept out of America without the aid of prohibitive 
duties. At any rate, prohibitive duties would assuredly 
keep the American organ out of England, and we should in 
that case either manufacture reed organs here ourselves 
(and in an Anglo patriotic manner one American firm, at 
least, is now beginning to show that reed organs can be 
made in Europe), or we should import cheaper from Ger- 
many without any very prohibitive duties. We do not 
know that we can put the matter more clearly, and as the 
question is one which admits of argument on both sides, 
we do not, at any rate at present, intend to express an 
opinion one way or the other. 

So far as the British music trade is concerned there is no 
doubt, of course, that English manufacturers would re- 
joice if duties were placed upon foreign instruments in 
exact accordance with the rate of duty imposed by foreign 
countries upon our goods. For example, a duty of 35 per 
cent. upon American organs would create an entirely new 
manufacture here. But whether dealers in the provinces 
and elsewhere would be similarly unanimous on the point 
is, of course, another question. At present our provincial 
dealers have practically the world open to them, and they 
ean buy from an English, German, French or American 
maker exactly as best suits their customers and their class 





of business. A duty would, no doubt, not be popular 
among many of the dealers, for, however patriotic a man 
may be, he would be unwise to allow his patriotism to inter- 
fere with his trade. Here another difficulty arises. In any 
case, however, the question is at present only in its aca- 
demical stage ; andas political leaders have expressed their 
views, no doubt the whole matter will be discussed in all its 
bearings long before any action can possibly be taken, 

This important editorial is from the « London and 
Provincial Music Trades Review,” and is the first ut- 
terance of a foreign music trade paper in which any- 
thing like a definite proposition is made to institute re- 
taliatory measures to meet our tariff duties on musical 
instruments. Todo so would constitute the abandon- 
ment of a principle that has been proclaimed as the 
proudest achievement in modern governmental econo- 
mics, and it would signify the abandonment of theories 
that have been promulgated since its existence by the 
London “Music Trades Review.” Under the rapid 
methods of British legislation it would not surprise us 
to find these retaliatory measures introduced and 
even passed, but while they might interfere with the 
importation of American organs into Britain, and 
hence lead to some reciprocity or the introduction of 
musical instruments in a reciprocity schedule when- 
ever reciprocity may be reached between this country 
and Great Britain (probably not in our day), there is 
no prospect of the importation into this country of 
English pianos, 

We shall not claim that these instruments cannot 
endure in the American climate; we shall pass that 
question for the present. We merely desire to say 
that pianos without tone volume, although the touch 
and the quality may prove satisfactory, are not salable 
in the United States, and the Engish piano, with its 
thin, zither-like tone, could never be sold next to an 
American piano, upright or grand, 

Consequently, the prohibition of American reed 
organs on the part of the British Government by 
means of the passage of tariff legislation would not 
aid in any way, shape or manner toward the introduc- 
tion and sale here of British or English pianos, and 
we go a step farther and will add that if English 
pianos were admitted here entirely free from duty 
they could not be sold here, The principle of con- 
struction of these instruments is entirely too primi- 
tive for our conceptions of what constitutes a mod- 
ern piano, . 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





All Parlor Styles furnished in both Five and Six 
Octaves, and with Mirrors if desired. 
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ESTABLISHED 1846, 





LARGEST HOUSE 
FOR 


Music Engraving 


AND 


PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application. 











LEIPsiIo, 
QERMANY, 


C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 








GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET). 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


|_ ORING & BLAKE ORGAN Co. 
OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 


WIiIssNER HIGH GRADE, 


MODERATE PRICE. 
296 Fulton St., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. PIANOS. 
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THE NEEDHA 


THE NEEDHAM PIANO, 


Unexcelled for Finish, Durability and Tone, 


THE NEEDHAM ORGAN, 


Leads the World for Quality and Workmanship. 
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FULLER FOR GOVERNOR. 


A Prominent Member of 
the Music Trade Highly 
Honored. 


HE Republican State Convention of Vermont at 
T its convention on Wednesday, June 22, nomi- 
nated Colonel and ex-Lieutenant Governor Levi K, 
Fuller, of the Estey Company, of Brattleboro, as its 
candidate for governor of that State. Colonel Fuller 
had a large majority of the delegates and was the 
most popular candidate among the masses, the pre- 
liminary canvass for the nomination having demon- 
strated this to a degree that indicated his nomination 
long before the convention met, 

We append a sketch of his career from the “ Ver- 
mont Phoenix :" 

Col, Levi K. Fuller, of Brattleboro, who has been favor- 
ably mentioned for the governorship of Vermont this year 
by prominent men from all parts of the State, and whose 
friends will give him cordial support for the nomination at 
the Republican State Convention, is a native of Westmore- 
land, N. H., where he was bornin 1841. In 1845 his parents 
removed to Windham County, and at the age of thirteen 
the boy set out to make his own way in the world, coming 
to Brattleboro, where he worked at the printer’s trade, 
attended the high school and learned telegraphy. 

He subsequently went to Bosten, where he served an 
apprenticeship in the machinist’s trade, acting at the same 
time as evening operator at the Merchants’ Exchange. He 
there formed habits of careful study and observation 
in scientific matters which he has maintained through life, 
and his library in this respect is very large and complete. 
In 1860 Colonel Fuller first became connected with the 
Estey Organ Company as engineer and machinist, and in 
1866 became a member of the firm. Ever since that time 
his energies have been faithfully devoted to the interests 
of the concern, and he has been an important factor in 











building up the business and placing it where it stands to- 
day, the leading industry of its kind in the world. 

His private business interests, however, have not pre- 
vented him from participating actively in public affairs, 
both local and otherwise. He has held important town and 
village offices, is a trustee of the Brattleboro Savings Bank 
and of the Free Library, and has done much for the pro- 
motion of Brattleboro interests in many ways. His interest 
in educational matters is well known, his most important 
work in this direction being in connection with the Vermont 
Academy at Saxtons River, to which his gifts have been 
liberal in time and money. Under Colonel Fuller’s lead as 
president of the board of trustees that school holds high 
rank among the institutions of its kind in New England. 
His connection with Fuller Battery, of which he was the 
organizer, has given him wide acquaintance in military 
circles. He has shown great energy in promoting the in- 
terests of the battery, and it is conceded to be one of the 
leading military organizations of its class in the country. 

In 1880 Colonel Fuller was elected to the State senate 
from this county, taking an active part in the important 
legislation enacted at that session, including what wasthen 
known as the ‘*new tax law,’’ the measure which has since 
been in force, equalizing the burdens of taxation and com. 
mending itself to the people more and more each succeed- 
ing year. On account of the familiarity which Colonel Ful 
ler had acquired with the provisions of the new law he was 
made chairman of the Brattleboro board of listers in 1881, 
and in that position his services were invaluable in direct- 
ing it into smooth and easy operation in Brattleboro and 
throughout Windham County. As a member of the State 
senate Colonel Fuller served as chairman of the committee 
on finance, and en the committees on military affairs and on 
railroads. In 1886 he was elected lieutenant governor of 
Vermont, filling that position with honor to himself and to 
the State, and proving himself one of the best equipped 
presiding officers which the senate has ever had, 

In his personal character Colonel Fuller is above reproach, 
and he is so known and esteemed by all his Brattleboro 
townsfolk. Still more than this, he is a man of high aims, 
of generous impulses, aiding every good enterprise with 
liberality, and exerting an active influence for the moral, 
educational and religious advancement of the community, 
He is a man of tireless energy and perseverance, and it is 
one of his strongest characteristics that he acquaints him- 
self thoroughly with every subject to which he is called to 
give his attention. 

An excellent illustration of this is found in the way in 
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which Colonel Fuller has taken hold of the subject of uni- 
form musical pitch during the past year. When, about a 
year ago, the Association of Piano Manufacturers decided 
it to be desirable to establish a uniform standard of musical 
pitch in this country, and Colonel Fuller was made secre- 
tary of the committee which was given the matter in charge. 
He immediately began a painstaking study of the whole 
subject; visited Europe in his search for information, 
showed his executive ability in the way he organized ali 
available forces in support of the proposed forward move- 
ment, and last November had the satisfaction of seeing his 
efforts crowned with success and receiving the cordial 
thanks of the music trade of the country. 

Colonel Fuller’s friends consider that one of his best 
qualifications for the gubernatorial nomination lies in the 
fact that he is not only a man of excellent ability, but that 
he is a progressive and growing man, anxious to be well 
informed on all current topics and to acquit himself credit- 
ably of every duty required of him. In every position, 
public or private, which he has ever filled he has mani- 
fested this quality and shown himself equal to all the de- 
mands made upon him. That he would prove himself thus 
well equipped, a man of broad ideas, and capable both to 
organize and to lead and direct, should he be elected this 
year to fill the chair of the Vermont governorship, is a fact 
well assured in advance. No man in Vermont is more thor- 
oughly identified with the industrial interests of the State 
or more in sympathy with her people. No man could do 
more toward the proper representation of Vermont’s re- 
sources at the great world’s fair in Chicago and none would 
command for the State greater respect and confidence both 
at home and abroad. 

It is on these grounds, as already intimated, that Colonel 
Fuller’s friends will give him strong and united support for 
the gubernatorial nomination at the State Convention in 
June. 

In Colonel Fuller's case we find another illus- 
tration of what can be accomplished by the ap- 
plication of intelligence to the pursuit of defi- 
nite aims, Here was a poor boy, a mechanic, a 
worker in the shop among hundreds and thousands 
of similar workmen, who carved out for himself 
a career, subject to the influences of circum- 
stances it is true, but in the main predetermined in 
its general aims, and who, by gradual steps, became 
an associate of that remarkable character, Jacob Estey, 
subsequently a member of the firm, further on a 
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AUTOHARPS. 





(C. F. ZIMMERMAN PATENT.) 


The Most Popular of all Musical Novelties, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 





T is contrary to our business policy to sign contracts or enter into any arrangement 


whatever whereby our customers are compelled to pay exorbitant prices for Musical 


“. Instruments or merchandise of any kind. 


For this reason we are entirely outside 


the Autoharp combination and are in a position to furnish these celebrated instru- 


. ments in lots from one to one thousand, at the following prices: 


No. 1 AUTOHARP, 3 BARS, 21 STRINGS, PRODUCING 3 CHORDS, - - EACH $2.10 
No. 2 “ 4 “ 23 “ “ 4 “ - - “ 2.55 
No. 2% “ 5 “ 23 “ “ 5 “ - - “ 2.85 
No. 3 “ 4 AND SHIFTERS, 28 STRINGS, PRODUCING 9 CHORDS, “ 6.25 
No. 5 5 “ 28 “ “ 13 “ “ 10.60 
No. 6 6 “ “ 32 “ “ 16 “ “ 14.75 


Above prices are strictly NET CASH, WITH ORDER. 








MONTGOMERY WARD & CO, 


111 to 116 Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE STERLING 


More than 15,000 Sterling Pianos in use. 














The Company is bringing out several New Styles and TWO ENTIRELY 
NEW SCALES, a few of which have already been finished, 
producing the most satisfactory results. 


It is expected both the new Scales and Cases will be ready by the 
first of August to furnish on regular orders. 





The STERLING has an acknowledged place in the ranks of the best pianos of the day. No better proof is 
needed than the hearty support they are receiving from the leading and most influential dealers throughout the country. 
They have gained this prominence entirely on their own merits and the superior quality of goods. 

The factories are located with railroad sidings on the premises, where all materials are received and all pianos loaded 
for shipment, with rates to Western and Southern points same price as from Boston or New York. 

Persons who purchase the Sterling pay for no expense which is not necessary in the construction of a good instrument 


Those who wish to represent goods which will sell the easiest, yield the best profits, give the least trouble and 


afford the purchaser the greatest amount of pleasure and satisfaction, should confer, for prices and terms, with 


THE STERLING COMPANY, 


DERBY, CONN. 
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member of the Estey family by marriage, next an in- 
fluential citizen of the town and county, thence by 
a step State senator, to be followed by an election to 
the office of lieutenant governor, and now by his 
nomination virtually made governor of one of the 
States of these United States, for his nomination is 
equivalent to an election to the office, 

The influences exerted by the Esteys and Colonel 
Fuller upon the people of the State of Vermont have 
been healthy and beneficent, not only inthe creation 
of their industrial establishment at Brattleboro, but 
particularly in the direction of educational develop- 
ment, which has been fostered by them by large mon- 
etary gifts and also by the personal influence for good 
they have exerted throughout the State. 

Colonel Fuller is one of the best known members 
of the music trade of the Union, in which he occupies 
a position of eminence as a scientific acoustician, as 
a technical authority, as a manufacturer of broad 
views and as a man of affairs thoroughly conversant 
with all the conditions of the industry. His interests 
extend over all sections of the country and are to be 
found in Europe, where the organ with which he has 
always been identified finds large annual sales, 

There is no one in the music trade who will fail to 
be delighted at this great honor bestowed through 
him upon the trade itself. Every trade or profession 
must be proud to find one of its members exalted as 
Colonel Fuller has been by the wishes of his fellow 
citizens and the people of his State, and THE MUSICAL 
Courier extends to him the congratulations of the 
trade and of all who delight in honoring a successful, 


self made man. 


The Flanner Establishment. 
ILWAUKEE will in a few days be prepared 

to justly boast of having the finest musical instru- 
It 
will be opened next Thursday, June 23, and from that date 
Milwaukee will not take a back seat in the world’s galaxy 
It isin the elegant 


ment and sheet music establishment in the Northwest. 


of great establishments of that kind, 
new Merrill Building on Grand avenue, between Second 
and Third streets, and is in the hands of a man who knows 
his business from Alpha to Omega, and all of the side 





branches of it besides. That man is Joseph Flanner, who 
came to Milwaukee from New Orleans a little over a year 
ago and has since been in business temporarily on Milwau- 
kee street, recently removing his stock to the present loca- 
tion and adding to it by direct importation and large in- 
voices from manufacturers sufficiently to make it no less 
complete in every respect than the largest and most varied 
stock of goods in that line to be found in any Eastern city. 

The stock consists of everything to be found in any first- 
class establishment of the kind, from a mouth organ, a 
fiddle string or the quaintest piece of sheet music to the 
finest piano in any market. And it is not confined to a few 
samples of the two extremes either, but embraces every 
kind and quality of all articles. In pianos there are the 
Knabe, Fischer, Behr, Starr, Lester, Hallett & Cumston, 
New England, Smith & Barnes and various others less 
noted. These instruments are on the upper floors of the 
big building, which are simply filled with them. 

The first floor of the building, which has a handsome 
broad corner entrance and magnificent front windows, is 
occupied by a few specimen pianos, small musical in- 
struments and sheet music. It is one of the handsomest 
finished rooms in the city, all of the wood work being in 
oak. Two sides of the room are occupied by sheet music, 
shelves and draws from floor to ceiling, with an iron gal- 
lery, ornamented with a burnished copper railing, which is 
also in use at the cashier’s desk and wherever desk railing 
is needed. In the front centre of the room is a large 
circular leather settee for the comfort of customers. The 
sheet music embraces everything in that line to be found 
anywhere, both ancient and modern, foreign and domestic. 
It will not be necessary henceforth for those who want 
sheet music to send beyond Milwaukee for it. They can 
get anything they want at Flanner’s. 

The stock of small musical instruments is not less com- 
plete. There are accordions, banjos, guitars, mandolins, 
violins, &c., of every variety, as well as all novelties in 
musical instruments and at prices as favorable as can be 
found anywhere. The upper floors are reached by an ele- 
gant passenger elevator, which moves so smoothly, yet 
rapidly, that persons in it scarcely realize they are in mo 
tion until they are landed on the upper floors among the 
myriads of fine pianos. 

In selecting his force of assistants Mr. Flanner has 
chosen the most skilled to be had. As in making up his 
stock of choicest instruments, prices have been a second- 
ary consideration. In charge of the piano department, 
with the proprietor, is Oliver Wiggins, one of the most 








‘skilled men in that line to be found anywhere. John W. 
Nau, well known in Milwaukee musical circles, with an 
experience of 16 years, considered by the music trade of 
the country and musical public of this city to be one of the 
best posted men in the business, is at the head of the 
music department, and will be assisted by Oscar Bluemel, 
who will need no introduction to the musical people of 
Milwaukee. Philip, William and George Odenbret, the ex- 
perienced and expert piano tuners and regulators, are in 
charge of the tuning and repairing department, where all 
kinds of instruments out of order will be repaired in the 
best manner, Charles J. Orth, the well-known composer, 
is in charge of the outside business ; A. G. Weinman is the 
cashier and bookkeeper and Miss Carrie Welch is the 
stenographer. Two first-class polishers will be constantly 
employed, and the finest piano wagon in the city for mov- 
ing instruments isin charge of John Peterson with an ample 
force of skilled assistants. Mr. Flanner has the only outfit 
inthe city for hoisting pianos into galleries. 

At the formal opening of this extensive establishment, 
which will take place June 23, the store will be gaily 
decorated. In addition to many choice pictures which 
will permanently ornament the walls there will be an 
abundance of flowers and tropical plants, and from 2 o’clock 
to 6p. M. a fine mandolin band will give a continuous con- 
cert, and from 7:30 to 11 vp. M. Clauder’s band will entertain 
the guests, and a neat souvenir, in the form of a substantial 
shopping memorandum, will be given to each lady visitor. 

This establishment will be made the headquarters for all 
professional as well as amateur musicians, and will not only 
cater to the higher class of trade but will supply all other 
grades as well. As Mr. Flanner makes large importations 
direct he will be prepared to supply all imported articles 
cheaper than those who secure their goods from jobbers. 

Of the man at the head of this institution a few words 
may properly be said. Mr. Flanner was born in New Or- 
leans, La., in 1851. His earliest years were spent under the 
tuition and guidance of the fathers at the Jesuit college of 
his native city, and at the age of 13 years he was sent to 
France, where he began his educational career at the Lycée 
Impérial of Versailles, from which institution he graduated 
with high honors in 1870. He subsequently spent consider- 
able time in Paris, where he took a thorough military course, 
acquired the German language at Lubeck, Germany, and 
traveled through many foreign countries. Few men are so 
thoroughly equipped for business as he. His private office 
at the rear on the first floor of the building is a model of 


taste and elegance. He hopes fora pleasant day and large 
attendance next Thursday.—Milwaukee ‘‘ Sentinel.’”’ 





Twenty Minutes from Union Square, via Third Ave. 
Elevated and Brooklyn Bridge Cars, to 
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IN. 


= WISSNER PIANOS 
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ARE 
MADE. 








Every Piano Dealer in the Union who visits New York should make 
that trip and examine these WISSNER PIANOS. 
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o 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 





e- 


“—+—- APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, ~—«——p 


Nos. 


384 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 









, “57 title West 12!" Street 
454 West 13'” Street 


oTECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 


GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 


athetoncommnnnvtaa MEG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO COVERS 


In Plush, Felt, Fleece, Gossamer and Rubber, 
PIANO STOOLS. 
SILK AND PLUSH SCARFS. 
Lambrequins. Curtains. Portieres. 


13 EAST 17th STREET, 
NEW YoukR. 




















Ret. Broadway and Fifth Ave., 








HUGO KRAEMER, 


r. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 
462 East 136th Street, NEW YORK. 
THE WEHLE PIANO, 


HONEST, GOOD TONED AND HANDSOME. 


There is money for the Dealer in this Piano. Send for Catalogue. 


OSCAR WEH LE, 


282 NINTH AVE., near 27th St., NEW YORK CITY. 


WE HAVE A LARGE STOCK OF 
10 THE Square Pianos of all Prominent Makers, 
PIANO TRADE. 


Proprietor, 














On hand for the Trade at ar figures. Also a large stock of 
Carved Legs ready for use. 


Should you require anything of this kind it will pay you to call. 


The Prescott 


Excel in Tone, Touch, Design, Workmanship and Durability. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND TERRITORY ADDRESS 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


SCOoONOCORD, WN. 


HIGH 
GRADE. 





NEW 
e SCALE. 


ESTABLISHED 
—-18386.— 





THE BATTLE Is Om! 





We are holding up our end 
LINE. 
pared for the rush. 


A. G. SOISTMANN, Manager. 


and bound to keep ahead. 
Send for our new catalogue, make your selections and be pre 


GET IN 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


Headquarters, 923 Locust Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








| 


Brass Band 


| &e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 








Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. 


to learn to play on yet manufactured. 


The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
. g 
Patented May 3, 1887. SEI ee aa 
“ere trrrrvriiet - 


70 & 72 Franklin St., ‘sasse.e' New York City. 


AUCUST POLLMANN, 


pinperter and yen instruments 


“nen i* 





Wonderful. Works like magic. 


Registered. First Premium Connecticut State Fair, 1890 


For Polishing Pianos, Organs, Mantels and Furniture of All Kinds. 
Anyone can use it, 
Leaves a perfect, brilliant finish, 
Warranted not to gum or hold the dust 

HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 
N. B,—Apply at once for agency 


DIAMOND HARD OIL POLISH. 


and 1891 


Does no damage. 

Try a bottle. Nothing like it, 
Manufactured by 

155 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN, 


Territory being rapidly taken 





A. NILSON & CO., 


No. 29 Tenth Avenue, 
NEW YORE. 
The Finest Grade 


PIANO 


Now in the market. 


Medium Priced 


DEALERS WILL DO WELL TO INVESTIGATE, 








KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


Every Piano Furry Warerantev ror Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK, 








COMPANY, stwvonk 


NEW YORK. 


I.WREH PIANO 


817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOOSEY & C0.’S 


Brass Instruments, 


with 


Patent Compensating Pistons, 


ARE THE ONLY 
PERFECT BRASS VALVE INSTRUMENTS 
IN THE WORLD, 
W.A.POND & CO., Agents, 
25 Union Square, New York, 


Catalogue on Application. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


cnet Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 
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Boston Trade Items 

HERE is no denying that trade in Boston has 
reached its usual summer dullness and this need not be 
wondered at when we take into consideration the effect of 
The blue clouds rest on 


the heat during the past weeks. 
the varnish of the store worn pianos and the pesty fly leaves 
her trade mark to indicate the many visits she has paid to 
the dull window panes of the quiet warerooms, where no 
stranger is found to disturb her. Mrs, Georgiana Warren, of 
Waltham, the only New England retail piano dealer who is 
doing an out of season trade, is ubiquitous in the Boston 
warerooms, and keeps the bookkeepers and salesmen from 
going to sleep where her business takes her. Mrs. Warren 
is a phenomenon and her business in the dull season shows 
that trade can be done even in the summer if a dealer 
hustles about to get it. 
ef 

Baseball is a godsend and gives many of the piano men 
an excuse for hurrying into the open air and getting away 
from the overcrowded atmosphere of the counting room or 
factory office, and any kind of a promising game always 
shows a fair attendance of piano men. New York is not 
“in it’ in this wholesome recreation, and one reason for 
this is the location of the grounds, In Boston the grounds 
are about twenty minutes’ ride on an electric from the 
heart of the city ; here one must take his lunch in a hurry 
to get to the grounds in time. This reminds us that G, P. 
Guilford, the Boston salesman, is on the present tour of the 
Boston club as a guest. Mr, Guilford is the best amateur 


score keeper in this country. 
ed 


Of course there is now an exodus to the country down 
to Nahant, Scituate, Cohasset, Swampscott and more dis- 
tant points. Mr. E. P, Mason will make an Atlantic trip 
across the pond and so will Mr. James Cumston, the latter's 
mother, wife and daughter having left for Europe on 
Saturday, June 25, Mr. Cunnston going over later in the 
summer to bring them back. 

ses 

Mr. Furbush, of the Vose & Sons Piano Company, has 
been out West again and keeps the factory busy with his 
supplementary orders. There prevails a spirit of doubt 
regarding the reports of the activity of two or three of the 
large Boston factories, nurtured by the usual envy of com- 
petition. Let us say now that the figures printed in these 
columns referring to the shipments of Vose pianos are 
absolutely true and correct abstracts from true records. 
If anyone will take the trouble to go through the list of 
Vose representatives he will find sufficient reason for un- 
usual factory activity, for all these firms are large con- 
sumers. Here are a few of*them : 

8B. Curtaz’s Sons Company, San Frar.cisco. 

Jesse French Piano and OrganCompany, West and South- 
west. 

Max Mayer & Brother Company, Omaha. 

Nathan Ford Music Company, St. Paul. 

Lyon, Potter & Co., Chicago. 

F, J. Schwankovsky & Co., Detroit. 

Emil Wulschner, Indiana. 

J. T. Wamelink, Cleveland. 

J. W. Jenkins’ Sons, Kansas City. 

There are a number in addition to these we cannot, 
writing as we are from memory, just think of, but these 
are suflicient to indicate that a steady and large demand 
for Vose pianos is a most reasonable conjecture, 

se & 

Some New Vorkers were on hand last week, and at the 
Adams House a considerable number of piano men and 
others associated with the kindred trades could be found. 
Karl Fink, whose Boston trade is a great factor in his busi- 
ness affairs, left late in the week for other Eastern points, 
and Otto Wessell turned up to ‘‘do” the Boston piano 
market, Mr. Wessell has a number of the best Boston 
houses accustomed to his actions and pays periodical visits 
to the trade of that city to attend to such matters as arise 


in connection with these associations. The orders reach 














his firm as the demands for business call for and he seldom 
makes a request for additional orders. Collections, ad- 
justments of accounts, conferences as to details and such 
matters take up most of his time, and he is as familiar an 
object on Tremont street as he is on Fourteenth street. 

Mr. Ferdinand Mayer, of Chickering & Sons, made a flyer 
last week, spending a forenoon at the Boston factory. 

Mr. Cheney, of Comstock, Cheney & Co., the large 
Ivoryton piano action makers, and Mr. A. H. Hammond, of 
Worcester, were also at the Adams. Mr. H. M. Cable, of 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, was at Parker’s, and 
Mr. Eddy Gottschalk, of Gildemeester & Kroeger, paid a 
one day's visit to Modern Athens. 

In the meantime, in reciprocity of these visits, Mr. E. W. 
Tyler, of the Knabe house, and Mr. G. A. Gibson, of the 
Ivers & Pond Piano Company, were enjoying themselves 


here in New York, 
* * * 


The Boston ‘lerald,’”’ on the evening of Cleveland’s 
nomination, published an account of the nominee’s be- 
havior at Gray Gables, Buzzard Bay, during the night of 
the nomination as the dispatches from Chicago were pour- 
ing in upon him. Buzzard Bay is near Sandwich, Mass., 
where resides Mr. George T. McLaughlin, of the Woodward 
& Brown Piano Company. In its dispatch the ‘‘ Herald ” 
says: 

Mr. George T, McLaughlin, of Sandwich, the energetic 
gentleman who directed the affair held in honor of Mr. 
Cleveland last summer, has his fertile brain again working 
a scheme for getting Mr. Cleveland down to Sandwich this 
summer. It is proposed to have a mock trial for the benefit 
of a local charity, and Mr. Cleveland is being urged to ac- 
cept an invitation to be present either as a spectator or as 
a participant. On the latter point the local chronicler is in 
doubt. 

Mr. McLaughlin is an old-time Democrat and a friend of 
Governor Russell, of Massachusetts, and he it was who en- 
gineered the affair at Sandwich at which Mr. Cleveland 
met a large number of prominent Massachusetts citizens of 
all shades of politics. Mr. McLaughlin is on excellent 
terms with the candidate. 

ses 

Mr. Alexander Steinert informs us that his father, Morris 
Spinet Steinert, of New Haven, has been having a great 
time in London with Mr. A. J. Hipkins, of the old house of 
Broadwood. Mr. Hipkins is ‘ke great British authority on 
clavichords, harpsichords, spinets and old musical instru- 
ments of that family, and when he and Mr. Steinert struck 
up their acquaintance a fellowship was immediately con- 
cluded based upon their mutual efforts in the same artistic 
impulse. Mr. Hipkins was no doubt astonished to find 
that America possessed the rarest collection of this class 
of antique instruments, and he will be additionally astound- 
ed when Mr. Steinert gets through with his collection. We 
learn that he has gotten hold of a Tschudi clavichord and 
of a double bank Kirkman harpsichord, and this before he 
was a week on the other side. Mr. Steinert, like a fox- 
hound, sniffs the prey from afar. 


Mr. Hugo Sohmer wasa visitor last week and spent a day 
with his Boston representatives, C. S. Norris & Co. This 
house is rapidly pushing the Sohmer pianos into the posi- 
tion which the reputation and merits of the piano call for. 
It is well placed in the capacious wareroom of the firm and 
also advertised judiciously, and the sales of Sohmer pianos 
are rapidly increasing in Boston. C. S. Norris & Co. also sell 
the Pease pianos and have just given an order for 50 of 
these pianos in a special case design. 

ssf 


Mr. Frederick Powers is improving steadily and Mr. Will 
Wells, of the Emerson Piano Company, is still out on his 
trip West and South. The great factory of the Emerson 
Piano Company is in ‘‘apple pie’’ condition and presents an 
appearance of order, system and discipline that makes glad 
the heart of anyone interested in the conduct of executive 
and administrative business, There will be such a brill- 
iant variety and assortment of Emerson pianos in fancy 
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woods placed before the eyes of the trade this fall as to 
make swim the caputs of many of our friends in the retail 
piano trade. 
sss 

The upward tendency of the Briggs piano has brought it 
to a point of excellence that challenges the admiration of 
all fair minded competitors. One of the most important 
Boston piano manufacturers said to us the other day: 
‘* That Briggs piano is in reality an honor to the Boston 
piano trade. Its tone is of a refined musical nature ; its 
touch is simply delightful and its finish is evidence of the 
solicitude of the firm to produce the best looking piano the 
trade can furnish. But besides this the house knows how 
to advertise.”’ 

Let us freely indorse every word of this. C.C. Briggs & 
Co, are making a beautiful piano, far and away ahead of 
some loud mouthed instruments that make a noise when 
you touch them and whose makers claim the earth. What 
a good thing it would be for C. C. Briggs & Co. if such a 
thing as competitive examinations of pianos in public would 
take place. Their pianos would ‘‘ knock out ”’ a good many 
others. 








A MOVE 


—— $< 


By the New England Piano Company. 


R. THOMAS F. SCANLAN, of the New 
England Piano Company, has leased for a long num. 
ber of years the large building, Nos. 200 and 202 Tremont 
street, Boston, belonging to James Cumston and at present 
occupied by Hallett & Cumston. It is 40x80, six stories 
and basement, stone front, and is near Boylston street. Mr. 
Scanlan will make many alterations, changing the front 
completely, and will occupy the basement and two stories 
for his retail business and the upper floors for his offices, 
which will be removed from the factory. 

The lease of the present New England Piano Company 
wareroom, 157 Tremont street, will soon expire and Mr. 
Scanlan would not renew, as he wanted larger quarters. 
The office of Hallett & Cumston will be removed to the fac- 
tory of the firm. 








Proposed Invasion of French Pianos. 
HERE was a lively conversation at the meet- 
ing of the Syndical Chamber of Musical Instrument 
Manufacturers of Paris on May 17 upon the chance of push- 
ing French pianos in this country. Mr. Amédée Thibout, 
in a very interesting speech, pointed out that the Germans 
had gained an extensive trade for their pianos in England, 
and he urged his brother manufacturers in Paris to compete 
with the Germans in an honorable commercial warfare and 
to push French goods in England. Mr. Thibouville-Lamy, 
the chairman, however, pointed out that the German ex- 
port to this country had become a peculiar one. With the 
experience which he has gained in England he rightly in- 
dicated that cheap French pianos would stand very little 
chance; and he asserted that cheap German pianos had 
only a comparatively small sale in England, where the sale 
of German pianos was now almost limited te the best pro- 
ductions of the leading Gefman manufacturers. 

He admitted that the best French pianos would stand an 
equal chance, and he pointed out that, inasmuch as we had 
no import duties here, the market was as free to the best 
class of French intruments as to the best class of German. 
It is interesting to note that the intelligent foreigner oc- 
casionally debates the policy of sharing in the British 
market. But French manufacturers may quite make up 
their minds that no invasion of this country will be suc- 
cessful unless they adopt the same tactics that the leading 
German and American houses have done; that is to say, 
unless they produce a first-rate article and spend a good 
deal of money and time in pushing and popularizing it.— 
**London and Provincial Music Trades Review.”’ 





MAS COTTSCHALE & CO., successors to warzE & 0O., 
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BERLIN S. (GERMANY). 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 





FACTORY OF 


BLACK PIANO. ORMAMENTS. 
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FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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¢ PIANOS. » 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 00 eee Sacto te 





CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO, 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth 

Banda and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country, Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application, 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments, Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable, 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Rirrersnavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes 
Cotin-Mazzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru 


ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 
Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 
1 
6 4 
B J 0 [J PETIT BIJOU PIANO CO., D| ANO 
10 East 15th Street, NEW YORK. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FIANOCS. 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 


R. sears: on Pedal Feet 





It will pay you to handle them. 
A MARVEL IN CONSTRUCTION, TONE AND 
POWER, CONSIDERING THEIR SIZE 
AND PRICE, 


Just what is required for small rooms, 
flats and for renting. 















<= le 
Ai OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE, 


ALBANY, N.Y. 


Send for Catalogue. 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. ... . Flue and Reed..... Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPHB ORGAN MATHPRHRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, . READING. MASS 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND & UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


(Established in 1879.) 


Factory and Warerooms ; 699 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
LHEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PLPVPIANOS. 
Factory and Warerooms, - 210 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. 


We solicit a kind inspection of our factory and pianos, 


S.S. STEWART’S WORLD FAMOUS BANJOS 


Have no equals for beauty of finish and musical qualities 
of tone. The Stewart Hanjos are used by all professional 
players. Send for illustrated Price List and Book of In- 
formation, A specimen copy of the BANJO AND GUI- 
TAR JOURNAL will be sent on receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps. Banjo music and songs in great variety. 


S$. §. STEWART, 291 293 Church St,, 2sestutrisx44x® Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1832. 
BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
ENGLISH BROWN OAK and 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ VENEERS 
IN ALL VARIETIES, 


J. COPCUTT & CO,, 


432 to 440 Washingtor St., cor. Desbrosses St., NEW YORK. 











Established 1847, . 














) ieee. 





JOHN COPCUTT, 








G C0008 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WASLE 


(75 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


wdhvoke, . Mgitvonee 


KRAKAUER BROS, 
PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms: 159 and 16) & 126th Street, NEW YORK. 











THE MUSICAL WORLD 





Where 
‘ knows the Music Publishing House of 
Do You K ind Music Dealer to the Court, 
CARL SIMO Berlin, S. W., Germany. 
the best : . 
Markgrajenstr, 21, Known all over Europe, 
Selection of r 
& Ihere you can find more than 700 works published 
: forthe organ. Hiscatalogue of publications alsoembraces 
Music a great number of the best works of Wilh. Berger, 
Niels W. Gade, Emil Hartmann, Arno Kleffel, Herm 
for the Mohr, M. Moszkowski, Franz Pinitz (harp), Aug. Rein Ask for GRATIS cata 
hard (organ), Philipp Roth (violoncello), Emile Sauret logue and cheapest con- 


(violin), X. and Ph. Scharwenka, L, Schytte, Joseph 


Weiss, Jules Zarembsky, etc., etc. ditions for export, 


Cabinet Organ? 





PARLOR 
UPRIGHT.” 





UPIRGHT PIANO CASE 


OAK OR WALNUT, 


Extra octave added at treble end of the organ Kx 
clusive territory given Catalogue and prices free 
| 


| One sample organ at special introductory price to 





| new customers, 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., Yons, Pa. 


—— MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 





| 
INCORPORATED 1887 


J. H LOCKEY PIANO CASE C0,, 


Maas, 


ESTABLISHED 18650. 





Leominsater, 


GRAND CASES A SPECIALTY. 








WENTWORTH 


41 BRISTOL ST., BOSTON, 


Manufactures the Highest Grade 


PIANOS 


E.D.SEABURY, 


COVERER OF 


Plaid Hammers, 


362 SECOND AVE., NEW YORK. 








N. B.—Moldings, including boring and | 
wiring, furnished if desired, 
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AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


REEDS AND KEYS, 


AVE., CHICAGO, 


ORGAN 


93 to RACINE 


. 
113 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


HIGHEST GRADE, 





STRICTLY 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogre 


ation, Correspondence invited, 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street, 


on applic 


Factory: 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN C0., 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers, 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


HAMILTON ¢.A GEROLD, 


ORGAN CO., 


SERA Grand and Upright 


acoso | PLANO 
REED ORGANS 63 & 65 N. Clark St., sagan Ill. 


O* High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 


Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts, 








Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
| In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 

the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application. 


RICE-MACY PIANO @O, 





Piano Manufacturers, 


Washington and LDesplaines Streets, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. a3 











market. 


Dealers who are 





JACK HAYNE 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than car? be obtained in any other organ in the 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 


in the City should visit the New York Warerooms and 


examine these organs. 


§ 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK, 











SALTER 
& BILEK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Music 


Cabinets, 
PORTFOLIOS, 
Music Box Tables, 


&c., &e. 


Send for Catalogues 
and 
Wholesale Price List. 


40 & 42 N. Union St., 
CHICAGO. 





SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


FACTORY: 
15st Superior Street, 


CELICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE POPULAR 


Bash & Gerts Piano, 





TERLING 
PIANO 


IS A 


SELLER. 





EVERY DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE, 


Send for Terms and Prices, 


W.H. BUSH & CO., Chicago, 


Office : 243 East Chicago Ave. 


Factory : Corner Weed and Payton Sts. 


B. ZSCHERPE & C0., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 














Union St., Chicago, lil. 


130 N. 


126- 


MANUFACTURERS. 
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GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Yeneers, 


YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E. 1 1th Sts. 
OFFICE: Root of E. 11th St., ‘t NEW YORK. 


POLLOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 








M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0.. 


793 Broadway, New York, 


Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 

Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 

Covers 

Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
strument Bags « specialty, 


: Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 


(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 
Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 


desired, Please state reference when ordering. 





Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 





ESTABLISHED 1857 








MANUFACTURED BY 


BOEDICKER PIANOS, J. ae BOEDICKER SONS, 


East 42d Street. 





A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS, 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved 





THE COLBY PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO; 327-329 WABASH AVENUE, 
THEE JUIAUS NN. BROWN CoO., WESTERN ACCENTS. 


SCH WANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK 

Particolars on application to 

“7 WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


NEW YORK 
Sole Agents tei the ee 26 Warren St., New Yeuk 
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CALLE rea EP 





a 131 to 117 sanaient, 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


WS 
 Cambndgeport Mass. 
9 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 










171 Broadway 
te the Manufactory. 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


RAILROAD. - 


z 


Broekiyn 





LUDWIG & 0 


BLASIUS & SONS 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS 
NON-O3- 119 CHESTNUT ST PHILA. 





FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT ** ‘Begeret= € 








102-704East 148th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street 





Manufacturers of 


ORGANS AND PIANOS, 


WASHINCTON, N. J. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The ©. S. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARXS THE BEST. 












CORNISH c& CO. 





NEw YORE. BRVING, MASS. 





G. Conor 


Manufacturer 
and Carver of 


Address ai) New York communications 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 


PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


ly attended to. 
FACTORY: 


610 & 612 West 36th St. 


= a) Bet, roth and 1th Aves., 
E NEW YORK. 





Brapsury Music Hai, 
290 & 292 Fulton &t., 








H. R. KNOPF 


ARTISTIC 
Bow and Violin Waker, 


Importer and Dealer in 


Fine Old Violins 


OF ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, CERMAN AKD 
ENCLISH MAKERS, 


92 Third Ave., N. Y. 


A Large Assortment Always 









MUSIC, 














"uy, 


eo. ® 
» Export Factory y, 


¢ MUSIC WORKS. 


Musical Instruments. 


Every article in connection with music. 
Greatest assortment. Lowest prices. 


EVERY PATENT TO BE FOUND ON THE 
PRICE LIST. 


PLATO & CO., 
KOPNICKER STR. 107, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailedon application, 
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ROMAN STRINGS AND FINE,OLD BOWS, 
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Trade About Erie. 





The Shaw Piano Company. 





but ashort time since the first Shaw pianos 


T is 
I wer 
cern, in starting they pushed against a strong current of 
competition and incredulity, but recognition and progress 
juickly, for they had the material to push with, and 


placed upon the market. Like every other con- 


cam 
in the Shaw piano they had something worth pushing and 
now, at the end of about 18 months from the incorporation 
of the company, they have pushed themselves into a new 
factory, pushed the Shaw pianos into the largest cities in 
the country and into the favorable consideration of the 
dealers as a valuable instrument and a great seller. 

Regarding their new plant the main building is yet in 
process of construction, but the L is completed and is used 
as a case and frame department in connection with their 
present factory, which was found much too small for their 
requirements, 

The new factory is situated about three-fourths of a 
mile from the business part of Erie and with lumber yards 
and dry kilns will cover § acres of ground, 

The Erie Piano Company, 

I'his is comparatively a new enterprise, although dia- 
tinctively a company by itself, yet the management con 
sists of the officers of the Colby Piano Company. 

Mr. Jacob Christie, the superintendent of the Colby con- 
cern, divides his time between these two factories. 

rhe instruments of the Erie Piano Company are made 
exclusively for the wholesale trade, and are not on sale at 
the Colby piano warerooms in Erie. 

The Colby Piano Company continue to enjoy their full 
share of business. 

They have established their instruments at this point 
probably doing the largest retail business of any 


and are 


concern there 
nee 


Mr, John J. Lajeal is the Steinway agent in Erie and has 
placed some very elegant instruments among the wealthy 
portion of the inhabitants. 

Mrs. Zebina Smith, with the Chickering as a leader, is 
respected as a formidable competitor and enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being one of the few women in the trade who 
can sell pianos. 

Charles Lajeal, a youth of 18 years, son of John J. Lajeal, 
the music dealer, is engaged in building a pipe organ, 
which, when finished, will be placed in the St. Patrick’s 
The organ consists of one man- 
The case will be finished in 


The 


Catholic Church in Erie, 
ual, 144 pipes and 13 stops. 
quartered oak from a handsome modern design. 
value of the instrument will be $1,000, 

This is rather a big undertaking for a boy yet in his 
school years, but that he is competent to fulfill his contract 
is fully attested by the progress which has been already 
made. 

Young Lajeal is by inheritance a mechanic, his ancestors 


| 





having been connected for years back with organ build- 
ing and other industries of a mechanical nature, and his 
mind follows the same bent. While his companions were 
busy with the sports incidental to a boy’s life he was work- 
ing away in his little shop repairing second-hand melode- 
ons and cabinet organs and laying the foundation for the 
higher art of building pipe organs, which he expects to 
make his life work. 

When the order was given him for this his first organ, he 
rented substantial quarters in one of the large factory 
buildings in Erie and hired competent men to assist in the 
construction of the wooden pipes, wind chest, bellows and 
case, all, however, under his supervision and from specifi. 
cations of his drawing. The intricate parts he attends to 
personally, 

The power saws and lathes used in working up the ma 
terial were all made by him, and even the electric engine 
which runs the machinery of the shop he made. This lat- 
ter is not finished as well, perhaps, as those turned out 
from large institutions, but it works to a charm and fur- 
nishes ample power. 

Many of the citizens of Erie are watching with great in- 
terest the result of the young man’s first venture in pipe 
organ building. 

They will not have long to wait now, for within the next 
two weeks it will be completed and placed in the church, 
where an organ recital will demonstrate its qualities. 





Now, Then, Here’s a New One. 

CURIOUS discovery, and one particularly 
A interesting to entomologists, was made last week in 
the interior of a piano sent from India to Mr. Tench White, 
St. George's street, Canterbury, for repairs. On removing 
the keyboard a large core of cellular honeycomb construc- 
tion was found to have been built between the key frame 
an‘ the vacant space of the key bottom. The structure is 
of hard clay and a striking example of the marvelous ar- 
chitectural instincts of insects, the comb having been so 
constructed as to allow exactly for the action of the keys. 

The cellular tunnels, of which there are 20, are some 2 
inches in depth, and most of them contain the body of an 
insect. It is suggested that certain of them, which are par- 
ticularly spacious, were the married quarters ; but whether 
only one family occupied all the apartments, or some were 
let to bachelors, is a matter for surmise only. The mass is 
on view at Messrs. Tench White's establishment, Canter- 
bury, and will no doubt form an object of entomological 
interest. An authority on entomology, to whom the ‘find ”’ 
has been submitted, writes: 

‘*The nest measures about 2 inches long by 1 inch deep 
and contains 21 cells, It appears to be made of grains 
of sand cemented together. From inquiries made it 
would seem to have been the work of some Indian species 
of the mason wasp; in fact, the nest is very much like 
that of the Pelopceus spirifex, one of the sphegidz com- 
mon in Central France and which makes its nest of clay. 
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This insect, as soon as a cell is finished, goes hunting for 
spiders. Two or three spiders having been caught they 
are placed in the cell, after which the spirifex lays an egg, 
more clay is fetched and the cell closed up. From the egg 
a small grub or larva is hatched, which finds a good larder 
provided for its benefit. Feeding on the spiders it quickly 
grows, until, having obtained its full size, it passes into the 
chrysalis condition, and in proper time emerges from its 
cell as a full grown and winged insect, flies about, mates 
with a fellow spirifex and follows its mother’s example by 
next building, &c.’’—London * P. O. and M. T. Journal.” 


Our Organ Exports. 
S ian judge from the official reports of the Treas- 
ury Department one must be convinced that thereisa 
very serious decline in the exportation of reed organs from 
America. Taking the month of April, which is the latest 
month for which a report has been prepared, we find that 
there was a falling off of 456 organs for the single month, 
with a loss in valuation of $20 000, comparing the month 
with April, 1891. For the 10 months ending April 30, 1892, 
we exported 2,246 less instruments than during the same 
period in 1890-1, with a decrease in valuation of $165,697. 

As the bulk of our exportations of organs has for many 
years gone to England and Germany, it would be interest- 
ing to know if the improvements that have been made in 
these countries in the manufacture of organs on the Ameri- 
can system has enabled foreign makers to compete with us 
to such an extent or if the falling off is a natural one, as 
was the case in the United States some years ago. The 
opening of a branch plant in London by the Story & Clark 
Organ Company becomes particularly significant after a 
consideration of the above figures, and it would not be a 
surprise to students of the music business to see other 
American manufacturers adopt the same plan to cope with 
the increased competition. 

As these Treasury reports in all probability include special 
reed sounding articles such as the Molian and Symphony it 
is possible that the actual number of ordinary reed organs 
and their valuations may be reduced still further than in- 
dicated above. 

It is further important to note that, although the value of 
pianos exported during the 10 months ending April 30 was 
about the same as the preceding like period, there was a 
deficit in our entire shipments of musical instruments, em. 
bracing pianos, organs an4 all others and parts thereof, of 


$238 473. 


—Mr, O. L. Fox, of the Chicago “ Indicator,"’ and Mr. Daniel F 
Treacy, of Messrs. Davenport & Treacy, sailed for Europe on Saturday 
last. 

—Mr. Healy, Jr., of Chicago; Mr. Diderick, of the Manufacturers 
Piano Company, of Chicago; Mr. Fleming, of G. R. Fleming & Co., of 
Philadelphia, and Mr. Fox, of Chicago, were in town last week. 

—Chas. E. Townsend, the Newark, Ohio, piano man who is said to have 
opened the mail addressed to Hockett Brothers & Puntenny, of Columbus, 
as noticed some time ago in this paper, has been indicted by the United 
States grand jury of Ohio. 





CATALOGUES FREE. 











” PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


MADE BY AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


EORGE P. BENT, CHICAGO, ILL.,U.S. A. 


323 to 333 South Canal Street. 





& 
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Dealers Wanted in UWnoccupied Territory. 











. A SWEET, SONOROUS TONE OF 





WONDERFUL POWER ENTIRELY 
WITHOUT METALLIC QUALITY 
PRODUCED BY THIS WIRE. . 




















THE STRANDS AS THEY BREAK. 


SUBERS’ COMPOUND PIANO WIRE. 


re 


SECTIONAL VIEW. 








VIEW OF WIRE, REGULAR FORM. 





LAWRENCE A. SUBERS, Inventor, 
Hotel Kensington, Fifth Ave. and Fifteenth St,, New York. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL& GROSS 


-—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
GRAND, SQUARE 
sures PLANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YoRKEK. 


G. W. SHAVERS, SON & GD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 
113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 


444 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK 


L. F. HEPBURN & CO, rvcucer ana nite sated, Paton 8, . 


SOLE AGENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 

















‘@ This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 


COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON 


(Established in 1849.) 69 OOO MADE 
Saaceao) | ooo Me AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE. 





Prices Moderate and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





BERLIN, 
STAU B & CO. ») GHRMANY, 
S. W. 61. Teltowerstr. 47-48. 
OOMMISSION MBEROHANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION, 





HALLET & DAVIS CO.5 PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; him- 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


mae i Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel. ‘Strouse, Saro, 
Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron ana G ermany's 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FPELTS., 


225 and 227 New Jersey R.R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


LOUIS CEHALERT, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


Piano Felts, Action Cloths, Buckskins, Etc., 


SOLE AGENT FOR DITTERSDORFER GERMAN HAMMER AND DAMPER FELTS. 
MULHOUSE FINE PIANO KEY CLOTHS. 


204 East 18th Street, 











New York. 





The Lost ALBERT Crand Concert Model | 
< soue VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
D throughout the world. Se nd fc wv our 
= New Iilustrated and Des criptive 
Price t.st, just issued Old Violins 
repaired and restored, Artist Bows 
and Cases. Vurest Italian Solo 
. The Albert “G" 






Strings Strings. 


The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties, 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 5. Ninth St., Pailadelpale, Pa. 


N. B.—Have you seen the E, J.Arperr Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular. 


THE CORNETT PIANO Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. EE. SWAT, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











CLARENCE Brooks & Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK, 


[: 
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| EMEESTER 
KROEGER 


Gl PIANOS - 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS. 


Facrory anp Wargrooms: Second Avenue, Corner Twenty-first Street, New York. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 
Factories: St, Johnaville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR, Chicago Heights on 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge VYRED., = NGEL af AS, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & 
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ME T si] VT ARTIN GUITARS How teste 











Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
t@# NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #1 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments ased by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They enjoy a world wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GONT, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H, WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, nct only here in the 
United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 





KURTZMANN 


PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


26 to 586 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, ¥. Y. 
The 









WERETT 


RACKELLED IN 





Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


erritory address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - = CINCINNATI, O 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 





Between ved and 29d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trusses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 








08, 404, 406 & 408 Hast 30th &t., New York. 






KeBAcH 


Grand, Square and Upright 


~PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the ~ Guaranteed for Five Vears. 
§"" I!lustrated Catalogue furnished on applicatian, 
Prices reasonable, Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 238 to 245 E. 234 St., New York. 


CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 
E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first S8t., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, G4” Send for Catalogue. 














N, B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


ivory and Composition 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegrapha. R.R. Station: 


HSeseeEX CONN.) TIVORYVYTON. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


Covered Organ Keys. 





oOoMmMW mM. 





A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 


—— OUR — 


SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS. 


Magnificent in appearance; various styles and finishes; 


qualified tone; different sets of reeds easily 
while playing. Can be retailed as cheaply 
octave organ. 

ADDRESS 


Made a specialty by many dealers. 


regulated 
as a five 











M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 





A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


PEASE PIANO COMPANY, 


Successor to C, D, PEASE & CO, ===> 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEVVT YoRkzZz. 


{ilir 














Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals,London, 1885. 


G. CHEV REL, 


DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 








ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


McCAMMON PIANO CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT & GRAND PIANOS, 


ONEONTA, N. 7. (Formerly Albany, N. Y.) 

















W, H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres, A.S. WILLIAMS, Sec, and Treas 


Tue ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut ?Saured Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades, Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City 


St PIANO ACTION CO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


|1447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 


NnNEeavWw YORE. 


Church and Concert Organs 





sl 
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Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 

e Grade Instruments. 


paging C. A. AHLSTROM, 


~~ MANUFACTURER, + 














ESTABLISHED 1875. Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 
GRMN, PE = eee PIANOS. 
Le ee et ee aa 
ESTABLISHED 1854. — od theen to be > pronounced by compete Ay. Ta 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 EK. 22d t., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED, 





ONCE SAID: “You can fool all the people : some of the time and some of 
the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people all of the time.” 
This is the reason why so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods, 


have concluded to buy the old and reliable 


WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN i833. 
HALLETT & CUMSTON PIANO, 200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


ae AAG T COLE & SON, BROWN & P ATTERSON 
“sui ait'’ VENEERS, 


A Maroy Avenue and Hope Street, 
¥ 143 St. Paul's M, E. Ch. 


N Yo 4s jie FANCY woods, | BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


nacle, 4; First Presbyterian 
Philadelphia, 3; Tr mh “Cc h. 
San Francisco, 3; C + Cc h., 


BBBy STULTZ & BAUER, PIANO. PLATES. 


1 Grand and Upright 
PP ramos. a BOXES: 


Most Improved Style Manufactured at Present. 
















































on poet 


iy “HicHesT GRADE” 
Gaye) MEDIUM , 







Worcester. 
x (| , PNASS. HANDSOME OAK AND 
WALNUT CASES. 


hilllisansloenaschetnasien gente iiaametenPaaecnametuamamine ae ndeitin en 








New Tunes are Constantly Added 
E I RCULAR 


) THE JEWETI UPRIGHT PIANOS. - ooemngugll uae seine 
Iliustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, TT FE’. KRRAEMER & Co., 
JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 107 E. 14th Street (adjoining Steinway Hall), NEW YORK, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. sna 


GORGEN, & GRUBB, | 1° ir lings Pi 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 




















MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


NASSAU, N.: Y. 
s. J. ALBRIGHT, 


: DEALER IN FINE 


PIANO AND CABINET WOODS AND a 


Pe Siero to all 
E> others -in: tone and Jinis 


~ PROMINENT ARTISTS: 
y igh recomoead this Firm Jor - 


F-<oANiistio c Repairing oy, 
For-igfirination & Price. List es 










a 





+ spate = 














OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
204 Centre Street (formerly occupied by Daxtats & Co.), NEW YORK. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No, 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANOH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK. 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case anc: Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


THE 














INE WW YORE. 





BRIGGS 


The Representative Modern PIANO. 


Manufacturers of 


C. C. BRIGGS & CO. Grand and Upright Pianos, 


THERE I$ THE 


wagrg ( Musical Excellence, 
N BRIGGS WITH 


RE « Artistic Design, 
soué#t{ Durable Construction, )*#8 sort stor. 


5 & 7 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 





New York Agency: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N, Y. 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION NY 


——<CA.435 INTERNATIONAL PITCH 


>; PIANO MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION N.Y 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


INTERNATIONAL PITCH 





122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 





§3" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS., 


pot, 


a 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 
215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 
No. 20 East 17th Street. 


JAMES M. StaRR & Co, 


—— MANUFAOTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration, 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 














